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• TO THE READER. 



The Eeverend Mr. Richard Steele, a -wor- 
thy Minister in the last century, published a 
treatise entitled, The Tradesman's Calling ; 
a book admirably fitted by its proper represen- 
tation of the Tradesman's duties, and the close 
and warm enforcement of them upon the con- 
science, from the arguments of scripture and rea- 
son, to do excellent service (under the blessing of 
God) to the shop and to the world. This piece 
is now very little known ; the chief reason of 
which may possibly be, that its noble matter lies 
under the disadvantage of an ancient name, and 
an ancient dress ; to relieve which objection, and, 
if it please God, to do a kindness to the trading 
world, by setting before them their duty and in- 
terest, and thereby preventing those present and 
future miseries, which negligence, injustice, and 
irreligion, bring upon mankind ; a person into 
whose hands it fell, from a strong persuasion of 
its admirable tendency to these ends, determined, 
after several alterations had been made, to send 
it abroad afresh into the world. 

As it is a pleasure to meet with any opportu- 
nity to assist the cause of religion and viiixie, and 
being well satisfied that the following sheets con- 
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tain a ricli treasure, of wholesome instruction, 
such as every tradesman should write upon his 
heart, and practice in his shop and family, with 
the greatest readiness I lend my name to the 
piece ; and heartily wish it could borrow mucK 
greater advantages, as to its perusal and useful- 
ness, than I am capable of giving it by my recom- 
mendation. 

As the age in which we live is much degene- 
rated from the virtue and piety of our forefathers, 
I should be heartily glad if I might see the sal- 
vation of God, in a general repentance and refor- 
mation : And should this begin in the shop and 
the exchange, how wide and amazing would be 
its influence ? No more would our eyes be witnes- 
ses of the base practices of overreaching, and 
various other iniquities ; nor would our ears be 
so often shocked with the tremendous bankrupt- 
cy and ruin, brought by idleness, luxury and 
vice, not only iQ>«n single persons, but whole 
families left destitute and • wretched forever 
after. 

That the following pages may be blest to these 
purposes, is the desire and prayer of the Read* 
er's hearty well wisher and 

Humble servant, 

ISAAC WATTS. 

^'ewington, Jan, 24itA, 1747. 



INTRODUCTION, 



As trade and oommeree employ a yery 
eonsideralile part of mankind, an attempt to 
render the conduct of those wha are en^ged 
in it more happy and successful) will appear 
to be, at least, a benevolent undertaking ; and 
to this end it is evident, that moral as well as 
prudential directions may contribute* Cer*- 
taittly to discharge in a pnkier ' manner the 
respective duties of the comm<V) callings of life^ 
which take up six parts of our time In 8even» 
requires greater attention of mind than is usu- 
ally paid to them, for the regular discharge of 
their respective daties ; and may admit of more 
assistance than has been yet offered to the 
world in any treatise now extant. There is» 
indeed, an excellent piece which has met with 
considerable and deserved acceptance, called 
the Complete English Tradesman^ which I could 
wish were in the hamis of all that are concern^ 
ed to appear in that cliaracter with honor op 
success ; but as it is chiefly employed in con- 
siderations of a prudential nature, it leaves 
ro'im for an attempt nf the present kind. 

Instead therefore of useless speculatims, or per- 
plexing controversies in religion, which neith^v 
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enrich the mind, tior reform the manners of 
men ; I shall endeavour to direct the conscien- 
tious tradesman in the duties of his daily cal- 
ling, wherein he is surrounded with manifold 
temptations and difficulties, and stands in need 
of all the assistance he can obtain from God or 
man. He hath the same depraved nature to 
bias him, and the same malicious spirit to tempt 
him as others ; and he hath a much greater 
variety of trials and temptations from the world, 
than either the scholar, or gentleman. The 
particular circumstances of trade and the du- 
ties flowing fi'om thence, are indeed too nu- 
merous to be contained in so small a tract as 
this ; yet I doubt not, but the principles and 
i'ules here laid down, being faithfully applied to 
particular cases, will generally be found suffi- 
cient for his direction ; though after all it must bo 
owned, that the religious fear of God, and a 
sincere love to our neighbour, will do more to 
direct us in many doubtful and critical c^ses, 
than can be expected from any treatise what- 
soever. 

Let me beg that the reader would take into 
serious and mature consideration tlie hints 
that are here suggested, and if he meets with 
any thing which recommends itself to his con- 
science, as agreeable to the laws of God, and 
the nature and reascm of things, that he would 
not fait immediately to put it in practice. 
Surely, no one can be so absurd as to think it 
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soffieient to appear religioas on the Lord's day, 
or to be serious in the devotions of the closet, 
and then leave conscience asleep all the inter- 
mediate time ; since these religious duties 
were designed as the means of producing and 
maintaining those principles of wisdom and 
justice, virtue and goodness, which are to bo 
in continual exercise ; and the infinite Creator 
and proprietor of the universe, claims our con- 
stant obedience to his laws, as well as our de- 
vout ascriptions of worship and adoration. 

It may be fit to acquaint tlie world, that the 
substance of this piece is taken from a book 
entitled. The Tradesman's CaUing; which thougll 
it has lain some time ia obscurity, is thought 
br many judicious persons to be vei-y deserv- 
ing of the public regard. The publisher could 
)iave wished it had been revised, and sent into 
ihe world by a more able hand ; and the sense 
He had of its deficiency, was the chief cause of 
it^ lying so long unpublished ; but he does not 
abk)lutely despair of its being in some degree 
useful, since as a learned writer observes, 
« Truth influences the mind of. man more by 
its own authority, evidence ami excellency, 
than by any ornaments of wit and eloquence in 
which it may bedrest.'* And such ornaments 
are in this case the less needful, as the sub- 
jects are cliiefly addressed to persons of plain 
gense and undei*standing ; if the God of the 

^•*it of all fleshj is pleased to smile upon it so 
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far as to render it effectiiar to reform the prac- 
tices, ami imjM^ve the tempers of those that 
read it, the Publisher will have the full reward 
he hopes fi>r from this essay of benevolence tb 
his fellow beiiigs; and a thousand encotniums 
on the elegance of the composition, without 
these effects, would afford him- little satisfac- 
tion. He has added some passages of scrip- 
ture at the conclusion of each subject, that 
they might have the sanction of divine authori- 
ty to enrorce them ; firmly believing that how- 
ever men may despise it, if ever tlie blessed 
God is pleased to reform a sinful world. He 
%ill honor His own word as the instrument of 
producing such a happ^ event 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Aature of a Life of Business^ and 

Obligations to it. 

The nature of nan designed for action. The 
wisdom and goodness of God visible in the va- 
riety of abilities and dispositions in men. Busi- 
ness to be a constant employ. Obligations to i|i 
from nature and reason : The command and ap- 
pointment of God : Justice to society and families : 
Its advantage to ourselves. Reflections on tl\e 
pleas for indolence, by the rich ; on account of 
deTOtion ; the unsuccessful : the incapable. Ad- 
vice to parents. The folly of neglecting religion, 
the great business of life. Scriptures suited to 
the* subjects. 

JL HE supreme feliciiyi and great end of man, 
is to know, love^ and glorify God his Crea- 
tor, Redeemer and Benefactor. But as ve 
are beings endowed with powers and facul- 
ties of body and min4» fitted and designed for 
actions relative to our present state of being ; 
and are jdneed by divine providence in mutu- 
al dependence upon each other, by the per- 
^ ^al return of wants, which of ourselves 
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lire are incapable of relieving or supplying ; 
botli reason and religion require, that all, as 
they are able, should be employed in such a 
manner as may be beneficial to themselves^ 
and the society to which they relate :* and 
a very considerable part of the beauty and 
excellence of the christian life, consists in due 
affections and conduct with respect to the 
persons and things of the present state, and 
in acting upon principles of wisdom, goodness^ 
justice and integrity to one another. 

The real and imaginary wants of mankind 
bave created great diversity in their employ- 
|||ents. Some are chiefly labouring to sup- 
port the life, or restore the health of the body. 
Others to defend men's persons or estates^ 
and secure or promote the private or public 
peace and prosperity. Some to improve the 
mind in useful and entertaining knowledge ; 
or in the more important concerns of religion 
and virtue, which though not always the ii(it)st 
advantageo^us, yet are certainly not the least 
noble employments. While others, in vast* 
variety, are contributing to the convenience 
and delight of their brethren (^ mankind. 

• Hcav'n formed each on other to depend. 
As master, or as servant. ^«r as friend ; 
. Bids each on other for asaistaMce call, 

Till one man's weakness grows the srrogth of all ; 
And builds on wants and on deft eta of mind. 
The joy, the peace, the glory of mankind. 

POl'K. 
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And, surely, the wisdom and goodness of 
GcmI deserve our reflection here in fitting 
and disposing inen to those various services, 
which are suited to the necessities and com- 
forts of human life. Some are endowed with 
extensive knowledge ; others with 'Yigour 
and strength ; God hath given to one a pene- 
tniting judgment ; to another, a curious hand, 
or a strong arm. Some are disposed to 
travel abroad; others to manufactures at 
tiome ; each conducing to the public good ; 
and qiialified for discharging the respective 
offices in which thej are engaged. As in 
the natural body, every member and organ 
is placed in the situation most suitable to its 
ofllce, and all are at ease and content ; so in 
tbe poiitieal body, the great Governor of the 
miverse inclines men* to ehoose out of this 
great variety, what is most' acceptable to 
themselves, and useful to tbe community ; 
and renders those labours and employments 
tolerable and easy to some, which to others 
lappear hig with haMship and wo. The rich 
taught to remember that their comforts as^much 

end on the service of the poor, as the sup- 
rt of the poor does on ttieir affluence or boun- 

; so that << the eye cannot say to the hand, 
have no weed of thee.; nor the head to the 

U I have no need of you ;" tiiis should 
them to treat the poor with tenderness,, 
ward them with liberality. 
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11. That every one wlio is capable of it 
should be constantlj employed in some- useful 
station of life^ appears a truth so evident that 
little need be said to support it. Few indeed 
are so worthless as to be always idle^ but that 
we busy ourselves only now and then» as humour 
and fancy incline us^ can never be sufficient to 
answer the end of our creation ; for this it is 
necessary we should exert ourselves in some 
business that may fuHy employ our time ; and 
that it should be our own proper business ; 
for divine wisdom censures those as disoi*derIy 
livers who either work not at all, or are busy 
bodies^ trifling int^rmeddlers in the affairs of 
OttherSy to the neglect of their own ; and re- 
quires that they i^tudy to be quiet, to do their 
own business.'^ The wise Governor of the 
univeree has appointed to every one his proper 
place &nd work, and will rather reprove than 
reward those who are acting out of their own 
sphere. But as pride and sloth have many 
pleaS) I shall endeavour to enforce the obliga-^ 
tions to a life of useful activity, by observing* 

1st. That the nature and reason of things 
require it. There are comparatively (ev9 
whose circumstances are independent. Now 
it is highly unreasonable to live upon.othei 
without a mutual return of advantage. Ai 
to expect that sustenance should drop 
* the clouds without labour and care of our 
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is an absurdity so obvious and flag^ant^ that 
none ai^ stupid enough to maintain it ; yet their" 
conduct is not much wiser, wlio pretend to 
live upon providence, while they live in slothy 
and do not exert themselves in some proper 
business for their own support. But let a per* 
son's circumstances be what they will, the 
God of nature^ who doth nothing in vain, by 
having given ns capacities and powers for ac* 
tion, plainly intimates, that it is our duty to 
employ them in a rational and useful manner. 
Indeed activity is so natural and delightful to 
man, that if idleness had the sanction of a law 
to enforce it, no doubt many would willingly 
pay their fine for liberty to work. . 

£d. It is the express command and appoint- 
ment of God. Adam, before and. after his fall, 
was placed in a state of , action. In innoeency, 
the wisdom of God chose a calling for him : 
^ The Lord God took the man, and put him 
into the garden of Eden to dress it, and to 
keep it.'' « If a noble birth, as one observes, 
I great estate, a small family, and a mind fitted 
br contemplation, would excuse man from 
labour ; none had so fair a plea for it as he." 
After the fall when labour wte more difficult 
fo him and less profitable, he was enjoined, in 
the << «weat of his face to eat his bread, until 
■e should return unto his dust" The com- 
fc' " of Almiglity God to all his posterity, is, 

1 
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that six days they should labour and do all 
their work :^' In this is plainly implied, that 
all should fill up their time with some proper 
employment, from one season of religious rest 
to another. For it is obvious to remark, that i 
the obligation to labour six days is expressed | 
in as general terms, and is bound upon uS by 
4he same authority, as the religious observa- 
tion of the seventh. Nor is the case changed 
under the gospel, by which men are command- 
ed and exhorted, in the << name and authority 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, with quietness to 
work, and to eat their own bread.'* That his 
precepts might have greater force, he has giv- 
en us his own example; for before his entrance 
into the ministerial office, we find him labour- 
ing in the carpentei^s trade : and if so divine a 
person stooped to a laborious calling to teach u» 
humility, diligence and industry, shall any who 
call him their master, refuse to imitate him 
herein ? It is not indeed supposed that all should 
be employed in labours equally low and servile; 
but what is pleaded for is, that every one should 
fill up life in a manner becoming reasonable and 
accountable beings, and members related to so- 
ciety. .. 

3d. Justice to our families and the public re-t 
quire it. The great author of our natures, has^ 
implanted in every being, love and affection 
their tender offspring, which excites th**"" 
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8tudy and promote their happiness ; but idle- 
ness and sloth (»bstruct those blessings by wiiich 
the family might live comfortably^ and be dis- 
posed of happily. And whatever professbn of 
religion there may be, the sacred records war- 
[ rant us to say, that « if any provide not for his 
I own, and espetnally for those of his own house^ 
he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an 
' infidel." How unnatural is the sight, when by 
the slotfafulness of the parent, the children are 
clothed with rags? Or how can they rise up 
and call them blessed, who thus make them 
heirs to nothing but poverty and distress ? 
Nor is the regard we owe to the public to be 
I, overlooked. None should stand as cyphers in 
their generation, but so employ themselves as 
to be blessings in it, that their absence may be 
sensibly felt. How mai^ are employed to fur- 
nish ns with the conveniences and necessaries 
of life; and how unreasonable is it to make no 
returns? The industrious be^ drive the useless 
I drones from their little commonwealth ; and in- 
deed those deserve not the protection, tliat add 
l^t to the welfare of the public. 
On these principles, and from a conviction 
I that idleness was injurious to the constitutions 
I and morals of men, and very unjust and mis- 
' ehievous to society, the ancient Greeks and 
Romans appointed magistrates to see that no 

t-fsons spent their time in sloth ; and severely 
mied those that thus offended. It .was the 
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general custom of the Jews to bring up their 
children to manual labour, how plentiful soever 
their circumstances were, or how polite soever 
their education was designed to be. On this ac- 
count we find the apostle Paul, who had a learn- 
ed education, under the greatest of their rab- 
bis, working as a tentmaker. The same cus^ 
jtom is continued in other nations to this day. 

4th« Qur own safety and comfort much de- 
pend upon it. The busy person, like the bird 
upon the wing, escapes many of those snares to 
which the indolent are exposed. It is hardly 
]X)ssible that a person should continue absolute- 
ly unemployed for any long time; and he that is 
not doing what he ought, will be doing what he 
ought not; the destroyer of souls can hardhf 
wish for a fairer mark at which to direct his- 
temptations, than an idle person. The sloth of 
Sodom is represented as one cause of the wick- 
edness of it; an<f David's criminal indulgence 
seems to have been preceded by the same in- 
disposition : but an h(mest diligence subdues 
that pride, lust and sensuality, which are chep*. 
ished. by sloth and indolence ; and naii vaeat, I 
am not at leisure, is sometimes a more power- 
ful restraint from evil, than non.liceU it is not 
lawful. What numbers have been cut off in thaj 
midst of life, or had their beings rendered un«^ 
comfortable while they lived, by the great vari- 
ety o£ diseases which sloth and inactivity brii 
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upon the httmaii fraine ; as dropsies^ isonsump- 
iimf n^elancholyt and the like^ vvhieh» aceording 
to all human views, might have been prevented 
hy useful activity I The difference of sloth and 
industry in the aequisition and enjoyment of 
the good things of life^ is too evident to need 
any illaistration here. From hence we may take 
occasion to reflect— 

1. That an indolent life is Uameable^ what- 
ever excuses may be made for it 

It is certainly wrong, that persons in affluent 
drcumstances in life, should think themselves 
excused fixmi activity and employment. This is 
to reflect on the wisdom of God, as if he requir- 
ed the least service of those to whom he hath 
committed most talents : and it shews great ig- 
Boranee of the proper use of such gifts, and the 
best way of relishing and enjoying them. Supe- 
rior advantages in life are chiefly valuable as 
thej give an opportunity of serving God, and 
doing good in a more honourable and extensive 
way ; but their design is perverted, when they 
are Tuade a plea for sloth and luxury. If your 
own condition does not require the improvement 
of your fortune, the wants of others do, and the 
irelfare of your soul may render an employment 

;bly expedient. A thousand vices arc pro- 

jed by idleness. The human mind without 
:ercise, like standing water, soon grows cor- 

>t ; and a life spent in the cheerful service of 

B3 
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God) and usefulness to mankind^ will doubtless 
yield a more pleasant reflection in the decline 
of years, or the prospect of death, tlian time tri* 
fled away in inactivity and doing nothing. 

Devotion is sometimes pleaded in vindicatioii 
of this ; but I fear it seldom is a just and suffi- 
cient excuse, even in the case of persons in an 
affluent state; but it is peculiarly vain, when 
used by those whose circumstances in life ren- 
der an employment necessary for the sup^kirt 
* of themselves and their family. It is a gross ab- 
surdity, that any slwuld think themselves ex- 
cuseable, who neglect the proper duties of so- 
cial and relative life, through an excessive ap- 
plication to the external duties of religious wor- 
ship : who live as if they were.all soul, and had 
no body related to the things and persons of tl^ 
present state ; and permit their families and 
business to languish for want of their presence, 
while they are indulging the intemperate fer- 
vours of an indiscreet zeal^ of an unseasonable 
and mistaken piety. 

Nor is it a sufficient excuse, that any have 
been hitherto unsuccessful in business. Let 
siuch exert themselves with vigour, and consid- 
er their disappointment as a motive to greater 
diligence and prudence, rather than a reason 
for indolent dcs{)ondeney. One attempt may , 
succeed, though others Iiave been fruitless. In- 
stead, therefore, of sitting df)wn discouraged, J 
let persons in this case use care and diligeneoJ 
to find out the cause of their unsucccssfulncssy 1 
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and endeavour to oorrect it ; whether it be iin- 
prudence^ indolence, unskilfalness, credulity or 
vice : and having done this, let them endeavour 
to introduce themselves again into business, 
with greater eaution, with more steady resolu- 
tion and diligence, and with a humble depen- 
danee on God, the giver of wisdom, and foun* 
tain of happiness. 

If inability is ]|ileaded, .take care it be real, 
and not imaginary. There is no person to whom 
God has given the exercise of reason, but may' 
employ himself in some way or other; and an 
industrious mind will break through many dif- 
fieultles, rather than stand as a cypher in the 
world. Indeed if we are wholly disabled by in- 
firmities, God himself gives a release from la- 
bour. Patience and submission to his will, are 
the proper duties of that state; which, hov^- 
ever, it may and should be borne with patience, 
will always be considered as an affliction by an 
active mind. It is to be feared, the cause of per- 
sons loitering away their lives very fi*equently 
is, that their purses are too low for bigh and 
iionourable employments, and tlieir spirits too 
high for those that are low: tliey would live 
without labour, and enjoy plenty without pains ; 
and their unwillingness to action, and not their 
inability, is the true cause of an indolent life. 

2. Let parents be persuaded to educate their 
children for a life of business and usefulness; 
let not such noble powers and faculties produce 
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such w'brthless lives, as are a reproach to 
human nature; for if you are rich, the wealtli i 
you gtv? ^em without an cmploynient, will onjy I 
be fuel fQr their lusts; and make tb^ir ])resent ! 
folly the more conspicuous, and their eternal 
ruin the more inevitable ; as it is next to im-* 
pussihle, in a state of indolence, to enjoy tli6 
full means (»f gratifying the inordinate appe-* 
titcs and affections of depraved nature, without 
the inclination to comply with their solicitations. 
If you are poor, the injury you do to your chil- 
dren is irreparable ; you direct them in the way 
to shame and misery, and betray the trust which 
God has committed to you ; whereas, by placing 
them in some honest callirtg, they might be hap- 
py in themselves, useful in the world, and re- 
spected by all ahout them. 

Let the young be excited, by these conside- 
rations, to apply with spirit and resolution to 
acquire useful knowledge, tlmt they may be fit 
for those employments by which they may cre- 
dit their friends, and he serviceable to mankind* 
Though wisdom and knowledge be difficult to 
attain, and case and pastime luivc a more en- 
ticing view at present ; yet the fruits of indus- 
try in riper yrtirs, will abundantly rccompcnce 
your present labour and self-denial. Folly and 
want arc easy acquisitions, but wisdom and 
wealth are only to be procured under the bless- 
ing of heaven, by industry and care. 
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(2) What egregious folly it is to neglect re- 
ligion* the great business and end of life ; and 
that in which th« safety and happiness of our 
immortal souls is so intimately concerned ? If 
diligence in common affairs is so important, if 
negligence there is so culpable^ they are infi- 
nitely mm*e so here. That the soul should be 
adorned with the moral image of God ; that its 
beauty in this respect should grow ; that by a 
sincere faith in Christ* and an humble repen- 
tance towartls God* we should be made meet 
for final and everlasting giory; and the lively 
expectation thereof should grow into the full as- 
surance oS hope. These are objects that will 
repay the most assiduous application* the great- 
est diligence. This is a case so plain* that 
ehildren, and almost idiots, might seem capable 
of judging in it. In such a cause* we might ex- 
pect to find ardour and perseverance even in 
the most sluggish minds ; in those whicli no 
prospect of earthly honour or wealth can warm. 

But how preposterous is it ! These infinite 
eoncems are overlooked ; this important, neces- 
sary business is neglected* not by the ignorant, 
the indolent and sluggish alone ; but by the pru- 
dent and shrewd ; by men of businesst steadi- 
ness and unwearied application. There are 
those that rise up early* and lie down late* that 
eat the bread of labour and carefulness for a 
little* it may be a very little, temporary gain, 
who cannot find a moment to think of God and 
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their souls, though reason, conscience, and tlie 
word of God assure them that the neglect must 
prove destructive to thejr eternal happiness. 
yc prudent and toiling mortals ! Are the uns i- 
tisfying, transient enjoyments and honours of 
this life worth so much ; and is it of no im|M)r* 
tance that, when these things fail, you may be 
received to everlasting habitations ! Consider 
your ways and he wise, O may i&od teach us 
all to know the things that differ, and prefer 
those that are most excellent, and by tlie pow- 
erful energy of his grace make us wise and 
happy for ever ! 

" And Abel was a keeper of sheej), but Caitt 
was a tiller of the ground, Gtn* iv. 2« 1 Bam^ 
xvi. 22, and xvii. 15. .j 

<< The sun ariseth ; man goeth forth unto his 
work, and to his labour, until the evening, T^ 
civ. 22, 23. * , 

• « Tte slothful man roasteth not? that whicl 
he took in hunting; but the substance of al, dilij 
gent man is preciouH, Vrov* xii. 27. ] 

" In all labour there is profit, but the talk q 
the lips' tendeth only to poverty, Vrorc. xiv. 23 

<• He that loveth pleasure shall be a pooi 
man: he that loveth winei and oil shall not bi 
rich, Vroro. xxi. 17. 

" By mCich slothfulness the building decays 
and through idleness of , the hands the houa 
droppeth througli, Eccles. x. 18. 

<* Who can find a virtuous woman ? She secic 
eth wool and flax, and worketh willingly wit 
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her hands. She risetli also while it is yet night, 
and givctli meat to her liousehold. She layeth 
her hands to the spindfe, and her hands hold 
the distaff.^ She looketli well to the ways of her 
household 9 and eateth not the bread of idleness, 
fcc. Prow xxxi- 10, 31. 

"Behold, this was the iniquity of Sodom, 
pride, fulne s of breadj- and abundance of idle- 
ness was in her, and in her daughters; neither 
did she strengthen tl»e hands of the poor and 
needy, Ezek, xvi. 49. 

" There was a disciple named Dorcas ; this 
woman was full of good works, and alms deeds. 
And all tfie widows stood by weeping, and 
shewing the coats and garments which Dorcas 
made while she w as with them, Jlch ix. 36, 39. 

*• Yoif yourselves know that these liands 
have niinisteiTd to my necessities, and to them 
that were with me. I have shewed you aH 
tilings, how that so labouring, yc ought to sup- 
port the weak ; and to remember the words of 
our Lord Jesus, how he said, It is more blessed 
to give than to receive, Jds xx. 34, 35. Epiu 
iv. 28. 

" Withal, they learn to he idle, wandering 
about from house to house ; and not only idle, 
but tattlers also, and busy bodies,. 1 Tim, v. 13. 

*« Let GUI'S also learn to maintain good works 
(or honest trades,) f(% necessary uses, that 
they be not unfruitful. These things are 
good anid profitable unto men, ^c. TiU iii. 8, 14 " 
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CHAPTER II. 
Of choosing a Calling. 

I. The lawfulness of a calling to be attended to in 
the choice of it ; and Its suitableness to the abili- 
ties of bq^y and mind, education and circumstan* 
ces. Consideration recommended therein, l^espect 
to the advice of others. And the interest of the 
soul. Dependence upon Divine Providence ; and 
regard to a particular inclination. Scriptures suit- 
able. II. Due dispositions and views, as necessarf 
as a proper choice. Religious principles. Steady" 
resolutions. Humility and faithfulness. The studjr; 
of the sacred scriptures. And prayer to Almighty' 
God, recommended, &c. 

I. Haying considered the obligatioiis to « 
life of business, and advantages of it; 4he next 
thing that presents itself to us is, the propei 
clioiee of it. This, at first view, must appear til 
every one a momentous concern, as so mucb ol 
the comfort and happiness of an after life d&i 
pends upon it. As to children and youth, it M 
commonly under the direction of parents <4 
'* guardians ; but the inclination of the person ti 
be disposed of is not to be disregarded. TIm 
directions necessary under this bead may Im 
comprised in th§se two, that the calling w^ 
qhoosc be lawful and suitable. 

1. Both the disposers and disposed mac 
agree to clK)ose a calling that Is lawful* To d 
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a stBful act is bad enough, but to make a trade 
qT sin, and employ our lives in one continued 
scene of disobedience to God, is a condition that 
cannot be thought of without the utmost abhor- 
rence, by any one in whom the principles of 
virtue and religion are not wholly extinguish- 
ed ; as the continual curse of God must neces- 
sarily be attendant upon them. The prospect 
of gain may blind the eyes of men, and cany 
tb^m on in such a course without reflecting; 
but it is often seen" that the divine resentment 
ibUows them, even in this life, by blasting their 
Itopes and aims, and causing wealth thus gotten 
by vanity to be diminished ; but should this not 
be the case, God does not forget, nor lose the 
right to punish, those crimes on which he does 
not animadvert in this world. It is aplain^ 
though a lamentable case, that men are now 
disposed to take great liberties with their con- 
sciences, and make a light matter of religion, 
as if it was confined to a few outward acts of 
piety^ vrithout having any thing to do with their 
general conduct ; in such an age it would be 
difficult to point out those callings that come 
under the character of criminal, without cen- 
sure: yet every one must acknowledge that 
\ tliose employments are certainly evil, that tend 
to lessen the reverence and duty we owe to 
Almighty God ; or obstruct the general good of 
mankind ; that are either the necessary occa- 
sions of sin to oursel vesy or tlie certain incen- 

c 
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tives to it in others. Those only are lawful in 
which we can reasonsjbly ask for the bkssing 
of God, and expect his favour and acceptance. 
This, indeed, is the best rule we can form t<> 
ourselves by which to judge of every doubtM 
action. 

2. The employment or calling we choosej 
must be suitable or fit. Rashness and neglV 
gence herein, has often bctti the riiin of pa»i 
ticular persons, and sometimes a public nii» 
chief. Tliose who have capacities and endowj 
ments above their callings, grow uneasy ami 
discontented in them. Those who have emplo^ 
ments above their capacities, after ^me weal 
and unsuccessful attempts, are discouraged 
and if they are placed in more exalted statioDi 
of life, render their weakness the more cob 
spicuous, and prove a shame and reproaeh un| 
thenK i 

Let, therefore, the abilities of body and mim 
be considered. As to the mind ; never thrcl^ 
one of a dull capacity, bad memory, shallf' 
judgment, or ungovernable passions, into an i 
genious, especially into a religious, profession, 
for though some of mean abilities have provni 
useful in church and state, yet as that selcte^ 
happens, so the divine goodness in making tht* 
successful, will.not justify the folly and rashnc 
of man, in making such an unadvisetl choit 
The Almighty God may do what he will, f 
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jDust do what we ought ; that is^ fit the means 
lo the end, and for an ingenious calling, choose 
an ii^genious person. On the other hand* it is 
great pity to confine a bright genius to a sordid 
emidoyment This is like thrusting those to the 
oar, that might sit at the helm. Goid, by giving 
Id some excellent and large capacities, tacitly 
ippoints them to employments suited thereto, 
if other circumstances concur; for his method 
of calling men now, is not by audible wonlsy 
kot by bestowing real and suitable gifts. The 
pbyment should likewise be fitted to the 
ngtb of body. A robust and healthy consti- 
ion, where the endowments of the mind are 
, is fittest for a laborious calling; and those 
weaker and more tender constitutions should 
placed in easier stations of life. 
Let the education and circumstances be re- 
led. A genteel or liberal education^ directs 
a genteel or liberal calling, if other things 
ur. A jdain em]doyment, very well suits a 
in education; but it will require uncommon 
m and humility, for persons of learning 
ingenuity, to stoop to low and servile em- 
entSy and be easy in them. Those, like- 
, who have been tenderly educateily should 
be placed under too much severity, lest such 
wine, being put into old bottles, it be spilt 
lost. The circumstances of persons are also 
ie considered in the choice of a calling. It is 
rd to set those to follow a plough, wlio, by 
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the fortune they are to receive, miglit be quali- 
fied to fill the chair. But it is to be feared peo- 
ple more frequently err on the other side. Van- 
ity and pride lead persons to choose for thenio 
selves, or those they are concerned for, callings 
superior to their substance, in hopes of some 
imaginary, fortuitous events, which seldom come 
to pass; upon this presumption, they either en< 
ter into business upon a false foundation, and SK. 
sink into ruin at any considerable disappoint 
ment ; ot else, for want of a capital to etigagi 
in trade, they are obliged to remain in a stab 
of servitude and dependance all their days, i 
In order to a happy choice, therefore — 

1st. Let due consideration be used. It ] 
highly absurd to fix upon such a weighty aflfaj 
as a condition for life, without the serious exei 
cise of reason and thought ; and yet we too a 
ten find that humour and fancy are tfie guld^ 
that are chiefly consulted in this momentoi 
concern. Persons promising themselves ease j 
honour, pleasure or gain, in this or the oth< 
employment, rush into it, and their promis 
exceeding the bound of reasonable expectatio 
and disappointing their hopes, they grow rei 
less and weary of their choice. Consider the 
is the calling I am about to choose lawful in 
self, and suitable for me ? have 1 means f^i 
IK)rti(med to the end, capacity suflScient to 3 
tain the knowledge of it ; strength and patien 
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to bear its burdens; and substance to support 
the expenses ? Otherwise, like the foolish build- 
$^r, after you have laid the foundation, you will 
not be able to finish, and thereby expose your- 
self to sorrow and shame. If you are fitted for 
ealiings of different excellence, it is our wisdom 
and duty to choose that in which we may most 
eminently serve God and the community.* 

2d. Let faithful, judicious persons be con- 
Mtedf especially of the 6ame calling. Tliey ai'o 

Ee fittest judges in their own profi'ssion, as 
ey best know tlie conveniences #nd inconvc- 
iiienees attending it, and the qualifications re- 

Euisite for it: great regard, therefore, should 
^i had to their advice, supposing them judi- 
us and faithful. Let the young be persuaded 
submit their judgments to pei-sons of experi- 
ce anil fidelity, and steer their course by their 
Wee. Then, should they be unsuccessful, this 
ectton will yield them supjwrt, « that they 
*re not ruined by their own rashness ;'' and 
y will find persons ready to assist a man of 
uct and prudence in his distress, who would 
ise the man of humour and caprice. 

3d. Choose such a calling and place as may 
' be dangerous to the mind. Tlierc are some 
Sings which are in themselves lawful, and 
iciently gainful, in which, nevertheless, as 
fy are at present managed, none vrho regard 

c 'Z 
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the precious and immortal soul, would fix their | 
children ; because the temptations which attend ! 
them are so many and great, that it is next to 
impossible to be preserved from tlie contagion 
of vice and immorality in them* There are 
places also, which, on account of business, would 
be deservedly preferred, and yet by the supine* 
ness and neglect of masters in the government 
of their families, and the itifection of evil ser- 
vants, who are the bane of youth, they are ren- 
dered equally destructive. Deal not worse by ! 
your children than you would by the herd of j 
the stall, or the sheep of the fold. £x])ose not' 
their immortal souls to such imminent hazard ^ 
for any momentary gain ; for ^* what will it pro- 
fit a man to gain the whide world, and lose his 
own soul, or what shall a man give in exchange 
for his soul ?'' Let them be situated where God 
is reverently w^orshipped, and his day religious* 
ly observed ; where the weakness and impetu*' 
osity of youthful dispositions may be under a 
wholesome restraint, and they may be taught to 
live for time and eternity. For, permit me to 
say, that if their lives and manners are not re«^ 
gulated by reason and religion, they will be as 
far from happiness in this world, as they arm 
from the warrantable hopes of a better. 

4th. Let the divine providence be aoknow* 
ledged, by earnest supplications for direetiom 
and assistance. It is God that appointeth tho 
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I bounds and places of our babitationy that hj a 
: sense of our dependence upon him^ we might 
be induced to seek after him* It is part of the 
reasonable homage uiiich intelligent and depApn- 
dent creatures owe to the supreme Creator and 
Governor of all, to acknowledge him in all their 
Ways ; in doing this we are allowed to hope that 
he will direct our paths; but in the neglect of 
it, as we have no right to expect the guidance 
> or blessing of heaveny so it will be no wonder if 
I we meet with disappointment and distress* 
iGod only knows all the temptations and diffi- 
eulties, advantages and disadvantages of the 
several situations in life^ and our strength and 
I fitness to bear them. He has often directed 
I the honest humble inquirery sometimes by per- 
sons and niieans unknown and unthought of» 
into the way most conducive to his present 
comfort and future happiness.^ It is our best 
Interest as well as our proper duty, to leave 
him to << clioose our inheritance for us.** 

5th. In concurrence with the foregoing di- 
ieetionsy let the person's inclination be consult- 
ed ; which if it is strongly and reasonably fixed 
en any particular calling, is one method whcre- 
ly we receive the direction of pwidence, and 
I good step to a proper choice. Pei^sons gen- 
prally make tlie best proficiency in, and most 
lasiJy bear the inconvewienQes of, those em- 
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I^dymcnts and situations, to which their natu- 
ral dispositions incline them. 

« I would seek unto God, and unto God 
would I commit my cause, Job v. 8. 

« Then I proclaimed a fast, that we might 
afflict ourselves before our God, to seek of him 
a right way. So we besought our God for this, 
and he wad entreated of us. The hand of our 
God is upon all them for good that seek him ; 
but his power and his wrath is against all them 
that forsake him, Ezra viii. tsJl, 123. 

" Neitlier know we what to do, but our eyes 
are up unto thee, 2 Chron. xx. 12. 

<*ln the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety, Frov. xi. 14. 

« Trust in the Lord with all thine heart ; 
and lean not to thine own understanding. Be 
not wide in thine own eyts: Fear the Lord, 
and depart from «evil, Prov. iii. 5, 7. 

A man's heart deviscth his way, hut the 
Lord directeth his steps, Prov. xvi. 9. 

« I know, O Lord, that the way of man is 
not in himself ; it is not in man that walketh to 
direct his steps, Jer» x. 23. 

<< Let ours also learn to maintain good works 
(or profess honest trades,) for necessai'y uses 
that tliey he not unfruitful, TiU iii. 14. 

" Let him that stole, steal no more ; but 
rather let him labour, working with his hands 
the thin;^ which is good ; that he may have to 
give to him that needeth^ Ephes. iv. 28, 
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^^ Wo unto him that buildetb his house by 
unrighteousness^ and his chambers by wrongs 
&e. JerertL xxii. 11. 

<< If ye will walk contrary to me, then will I 
also walk contrary to you, and m]l punish you 
yet seven times for your sins^ &c. Levtt. xxvi. 
21, 28. 

** Wealth gotten by vanity shall be dimin- 
ished ; but be that gatheretfa by labour shall 
increase, Fnyo* xiii. 11. 

^ Treasures of wickedness profit nothings 
Ttoro. X, 2. 

« He that soweth iniquity, shall reap vanity, 
Pror. xxii. 8. 

IL Proper dispositions and views, are 
equally necessary with a suitable choice of an 
employment. As we are beings, not governed 
by instinct, as irrational creatures are, but 
possessed of reason, and directed in the exer- 
cise of it by a revelation from God ; it concerns 
us that the views and motives of all our actions, 
and the disposition and manner in which they 
are conducted, be agreeable to the directions 
heaven has given to lead us in the patl)S of 
duty and happiness, and worthy of the reason- 
able natures with which we are endowed. 
Now to this end it is especially necessary that 
. the mind be influenced and directed by the 
principles of religion. We may justly impute 
the miscarriage of tliousands, to their unadvised 
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and irreligious introduction into life ; they go 
to universities and trades, without any sense j 
of duty or danger, and being unarmed, are^ 
soon surprised by those temptations with which * 
WA evil world is filled, and which a depraved \ 
nature is too ready to embrace, to their utter 
ruin and destruction. To prevent this, labour 
after a true understanding of the christian re- 
ligion, and regulate your tempers and conduct 
by it in every scene of life. 

I. Let a sincere love and reverence of God,, 
and desii^e of his acceptance and favour throuj 
Christ Jesus, be the governing spring and m( 
tive of all your actions. When the mind is\ 
devoted to God, and bent on pleamng him, wey 
have the strongest security against presend 
guilt and folly, and future misery and punish* 
inent. If we sincerely serve him, he wil) sure* 
ly bless us ; he will interest himsdf in our 
concerns, support us under our difficulties, give! 
US the direction of his wisdom, and the consola- 
tions of his grace, and preserve us from a 
thousand follies and miseries, by which those- 
are overMken, who make worldly gain^ or their 
own lusts and vicious appetites, the governiug 
principles of their lives. Believe it Sirs, it is 
as much your interest as your duty, to be early 
and truly religious, and to remember your Crea- 
tw in your youth." It is this for which you 
were created and redeemed, and are supported 
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and maintained in life ; and whieh the rasgestjr 

of heaven claims of you as his due. Let the 

business of your callings be prosecuted^ *^ not 

i with eye service, as pleasing men only, but afl 

> the servants of Christ, with good will d^ing 

service as unto the Lord, and not to men.*' 

This will ennoble the meanest employment, and 

secure your highest end and truest happinesSf 

whatever your suo^ess may be in other res- 

.pects.* 

I 2. In dependence upon the help of God, let 
your religious principles be accompanied with 
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[ties unknown before attend every new scene of 
pfe, which soon overcome the unprepared and 
irresolute mimi : but if you discern the hook 
as well as the bait, and consider the eonsequen- 
ees as well as the incentives to evil, by the 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, you may es- 
leape. Of all temptations to which the young 
iare exposed, none is more fatal and pernicious 
|lhan . evil company. Such are to be found 

* Teach me, my God and Kxng^ 
In ail things thee to see ; 
And what 1 do in any thing. 
To do it as for thee : 

I A servant whh this clause. 

Makes drudgery divine ; 
Who sweeps a room, as for thy laws. 
Makes that and th' action fine. 
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ewry wbere^ "wlio like the fallen angels, having . 
revolted from their allegiance to God, endeav- 
our to draw others into the same guilt and Cfm" 
demnation with themselves. Begin, therefore^ , 
Wi f lien^lship with any, until you have a wor- 
thy character of them from a judieious hand ar 
have had a sufficient time and opportunity to 
be satisfied of their seriousness, from your own i 
observation. Let not former acquaintance t>fily i 
be thought a sufficient foundation foi* after \ 
friendship ; for he might be very innocent at 
school, who is now very vicious and profane. 
Let no accomplishments of wit or learnrDg^ 
breeding or fortune, engage your heart to an 
intimacy with any who despise or ridicule a life 
dT serious religion and strict virtue; for the 
more agreeable they are in other respects, so 
much the more fatal is their converse likely tt> 
be. Herein you must be resolute : two or 
three positive denials will free you from their 
solicitations, whereas easiness and compliance ^ 
will strengthen their importunity, and when 
once you are entangled in the snare of evil 
company, you will find it very difficult to dis^ 
engage yourself. If you are sometimes forced, 
on account of business or relation, to converse 
with persons of this character, let it ever be 
with a prudent reservejness ; and if you at 
any time perceive your mind begin to fluctu- 
ate, and your zeal for religion abate by the, 
sneers of folJy and profaneness, seriousljr in^ 
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[ «pect tho word of God, and see what ftifinite 
wisdom dictates as the duty and happiness of 

'.inaii, and consider which it it is best to Miowy 
the ju<)giQent of God, or that of blind and de- 
lude sinners. Observe whether holiness and 
virtue be any more than the real and vital in- 
fluence and practice of that religion which they 
themselves, however, vainly profess to believe. 
Consider whether in the prospect of death and 
at the day of judgment, they y^ not curse 
themselves and their own folly, for the neglect 
of that religion which they now impiously 
and madly deride ;, and then think whether hi) 
does not deserve to perish, who will forsake 

I his God, his duty, and his best interest, for 
the sneers of such madmen ; enquire there^ 

; lore after the prudent, the-wise, and religions 
of your age, and converse with them ; for he 
that walketb with wise men shall be wiscj hut 
a companion of fools shall be destroyed. 

p Maintain also a resolute industry under the 
labours and difficulties of your callings. Time 

I and use will make that easy and ttderable, 

I which at first appears difficult and burdensome. 

I The powers of the body and mind enlarge- and 
strengtiten by practice, and with ease and 
ideasure perform those things^ which once 
were thought most grievous. Having there- 
fore a tderabic capacity for your business, re- 
sdve to apply lo it with firmnc^ of mind. 
Nor be discouraged if you meet with some 
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severities, to wkich you have not been acciui- 
tomed ; as stern and angry looks, harsh words 
or unkind ' usage ; divine providence pe 
these things to humble that pride, and tarn 
that wantonness to which youth is prone; there* 
fore patiently and cheerfully submit to what is 
sufferable in your calling, and stQl hope that 
peace and satisfaction will succeed toil and 
trouble. 

t 

3. Particularly let me recommend to you 
humility and faithfulness, as most necessary 
to procure esteem from those you serve^ and 
respect from all mankind. 

Humility will make you easy and contentedj 
in every condition of life; you will then be rea-l 
dy to be commanded ; eaay to be pleased ; hard { 
to be provoked ; and generally beloved. An 
bumble mind thinks every good it receives ; 
more than it deserves, and every evil less. It J 
will not think itself too great or too good to^ 
stoop to the meanest services of an honest em- 
ployment ; nor be wanting in a modest and re- 
8])eetful behaviour to others. You will not then be 
disputing when you should obey; fretting when 
you should submit; envying those you should 
respect, or contemning those you should em- 
braee* These are the consequences of pride of 
heart; a disposition which w||I make you hate- 
ful to God, disrespected of men, and uneasy tOj 
your9elves; every labour will be thought too^ 
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niielH every reproof too gaBing, and every 

week a year» until the time of servitude ex- 

'^resy and then you will carry your chain with 

i youy (nr what liberty can he have that is a slave 

to bis pride and passions? 

Fidelity is another amiable disposition^ which 
should be ever cultivated. Be true and sincere 
in your words* hiet lying and dissimulation be 
shunned with the greatest abhorrence, as a vice 
; that is destrMctive to all friendship and converse 
among men, by taking away that mutual confi- 
dence which is the very bond of society ; and is 
I, the sure eharacteristie of a mean and abandon- 
I ed mind, wherever it is indulged."^ Let this^ 
I flierefore, be your resolution at all times, and 
[ in all eases, to speak the truth whatever it costs 
^ you. 

You will find, a fault iionestly confessed will 

be attended with a much readier pardon, and 

preserve a much better character, than when 

f exeused or denied with a lie, which at best 

will hide it but fiir a moment. Let your fideli- 

; ty extend to dee4ls as well as words. Be- 

I punctually faithful and just in every thing you 

I are entrusted with. Diminish not the sub- 

stanee, divulge not the secrets of those you 

serve, upon any pretence whatsoever. Then 

♦ Dare to be tme, nothing can need a lie ; 
The fault that needs it roost, grows two thereby. 
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though your skill and parts may faU short of ' 
expectation) your faithfulness wiH procure to 
you lovd and esteem. A true heart will make I 
amends for a \^eak head, or a slow hand. Na« | 
tural weakness will be pitied and pardoned, but i 
falseness and fraud are exceeding odious to God ' 
and man. Whaterer, therefore, your necessities 
or temptations may be, never transgress the 
rules of justice and truth, nor imagine that any 
degree of skill or dexterity will recommend you 
in the world without them. 

4. Let the stady of the sacred scriptures i 
constantly employ some part of your leisure \ 
hours: these are the surest guides to duty and 
happiness. The mind of the blessed God is 
herein laid open to man, to preserve him from 
the worst of evils, and to direct him to the high- 
est good, and shew him the thoughts of his heart 
towards him for ever. Some parts abound with 
the most entertaining histories* which are the 
more instructive, as they not only relate the 
external actions of men, but the internal mo- i 
tives from whence they proceeded, free from 
all fiction and falsehood. Hexe we are present- 
ed with a system of the most refined morality, 
founded upon the most rational and exalted con- 
ceptions of God ; and enforced by the most aw- 
ful and interesting sanctions. They are admi- 
rably contrived (with God's blessing) to heal 
the conscience ; to purify, to comfort, to enno* 
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ble the soul ; to inspire it with principles of viR- 
tue and goodness, and strengthen and conQrm 
it in the practice dt it. In a word, they are able 
to make us vise to salvation through faith in 
Christ Jesus. When your minds are formed 
capable of relishing the pleasures and purity of 
these sacred volumes, a caution will be less ne* 
cessary against delight in those loose and im- 
moral writings which s)varm in the present 
day; which, however celebrated for wit and 
politeness, tend to poison the heart, corrupt the 
fancy, vitiate the affections ; and for one useful 
lesson that can be learned from them, are big 
with a thousand ills. 

5. Let humble, earnest prayer to God for his 
grace and favour, be as the constant breath of 
your souls. Never think that good resolutions 
will secure you from moral evil, nor labour and 
skill from natural evil, without the concurrence 
of heaven. Without this, the most excellent 
parts, the wisest instructors, and the most gain- 
ful employments, can never ensure success. 
The frequent ipiscarriages of those who have 
been every way promising, plainly shew that 
God stands for something, and whatever advan- 
tages men may be possessed of, all are but cy- 
phers without Ins blessing; which those that de- 
sire to enjoy, must use this method to obtain. 
This is not only necessary at the entrance into 
business, but in all successive seasons of life; 
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because we constantly depend on God for the 
continuance of present blessings^ as well as 
those we hope for in futurity. Morning and 
evening praych are as the key to open the 
mercies of tiie day, and shut out the dangers of 
the night, and therefore be constant and sincere 
in the practice of it ; and let not the*success of 
your prayers be obstructed by the irreligion of 
your lives ; for " if you regard iuiquity in your 
heart9» the Lsrd will not hear your prayers,"^ 
nor accept your persons. 

Thus having cliosen a lawful calling in a PC* 
ligious family, having your minds influenced by 
the principles of religion, and your resolutions 
steady (through divine grace) for^ the practice 
of it, making the holy scriptures your study 
and guide, and seeking the blessijng of heaven 
by serious prayer to God ; you may comfortably 
enter upon, and vigorously pursue, the duties of «| 
your callings, some assistance for the regular 
^nd religious discharge of which, is the design 
of the following essays, 

" that there were such an heart in them 
that they would fear me, and keep all my com«- 
roandments always, that it might be well with 
them. Ye shall observe to do as the Lord your 
God bath commanded you, Tou shall not turn 
aside to the right hand, or to the left; You shall 
walk in all the ways which the Lord your God 
hath commanded you, that ye may live, and 
that it may be well with you, and that ye may 
prolong your days/JDcul, v. 29, 33. 
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'* Now, therefore, fear the Lord, ami serve 

kim in sincerity and truth. And if it seem evil 

^unto 700 to serve the Lord, choose you this day 

whom yon will serve. And the people answered 

I and said, God forbid that we should forsake the 

^Lord, Joshua xxiv. 14, 16. 

*^ What n^an is he that desireth life, and lov- 

eth many days, that he may see good 7 Keep 

thy tongue from evil, and thy lips from speak- 

^ir^ guile* Depart from evil, and do good; seek 

I peace and pursue it. Psalm xxxlv. 12, 14* 

[ " My son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou 

not. Walk not thou in the way with them, re- 

[frain thy foot from their path, &c. Prov. i. 10, 

?15. 

^'My son, forget not niy law; but let thine 
))eart keep my commandments. Let not mercy 
and truth forsake thee; write them upon the 
table of thtne heart. So shalt thou find favour 
and good understanding in the sight of God and 
nan, Pr<w. iii. 1 — 4. 

" Wisdom is the principal thing, therefore 
get wisdom; and with all thy getting, get un- 
derstanding. Exalt her, and she shall promote 
tliee. She shall bring thee to honour when thou 
dost embrace her. She shall give to thine head 
an ornament of grace. A crown of glory shall 
she deliver to thee. Take fast hold of instruc- 
tion, let her not go; keep her for l&he is thy life. 
Enter not into the path of the wicked, and go 

not into the way of evil men. Avoid it, pass not 

f 

I 
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by it» turn from ity and pass away* Fonder the 
path of thy feet» and let all thy ways be esta> 
blishedy &c. Frov. iv. 7 — 27. 

<<And thoUf Solomon, my son, know thou the 
God of thy father, and serve him with a perfect 
heart, and with a willing mind; for the Lord 
searcheth all hearts, and understandeth all the 
imaginations of the thoughts. If thou seek him, 
he will be found of tliee ; but if thou forsake 
him, he will cast thee off for ever, 1 Chrorddes 
xxviii. 9. 

« Our rejoicing is this, the testimony of our 
conscience, that in simplicity and«godly since- 
rity, not with fleshly wisdom, but by the grace 
of God, we have had our conversation in the 
worM, 2 Con i. 2. 

^< Flee also youthful lusts ; but follow righte*^ 
ousness, faith, charity, peace, with them that 
eall on the Lord out of a pure heart, 2 Tim. it. 

<<Toung men likewise exhort to be sobcflq 
minded^ TiL iL «/' 
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CHAPTER m. 

Of Prudence or Discretion. 

\ L The nature and advantages of prudence* IL The 
cases in which it should be Especially exercised. 
1. In obtaining a full knowledge of our callings. 
3. In, the prudent choice of the circumstances 
thereof. 3. By due deliberation in aifairs of im- 
portance. 4. In pi'oportioning business to eur abil* 
Ities. 5. In regulating our expenses thereby. 6. By 
a frequent inspection into the state of our affairs, 

I 7. In governing those passions to which we are 
most exposed 8. In a due consideration of the 
contingencies of trade. 9. In avoiding those meth* 
ods which have ruined others. 10. In disposing 
the common business of life in subserviency to the 
duties of religion. III. The neglect of prudence 
censured. Means to obtain it. A caution concern- 
ing it. Scriptures relative thereto. 

I. T||£ first thing necessary for a happy 
frogress in business, is jmdence or discretion. 
This» as it relates to trade^ is a habit of mind 
enabling us to conduct our affairs in the wisest 
tnd best manner; or, in other words^it is pur« 
fining the proper end, by the best means^ and 
in the fittest time. It is not that serpentine 
craft, which lies in wait to captivate the unwa- 
ry, impose upon the credulous, and overreach 
the weak understanding, and which teaches 
men to increase their wealth by injustice and 
fraud* God has given to no man superior wis- 
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dom or skills to be directed to ends m cotitraiy , 
to his own nature and will, and the generid > 
good of mankind. But it is that honest wisdom, i 
which is consistent with a good conscience, and 
an, ornament to it. Prudence is subtilty refined 
from all base and unjust views, as subtilty is^ 
wisdom corrupted by them. Wisdom, like light, 
is pleasant to behold ; it quickens the spirits, 
disposes the mind to a cheerful activity, and 
makes the passages of life clear and open; un- 
der God, it enables, us to acquire and enjoy! 
many advantages we could not otherwise at- l 
tain ; and frees from many evils and irconve- ' 
tiiences to which we are liable. Whatever good 
arisen from deliberate advice, sagacious fore- 
sight, stable resolution, and ord^ly conduct, 
wisdom confers. Whatever evils proceed from 
blind ignorance, false presumption, unwary cre- 
dulity, precipitate rashness, and unsteady pur-^ 
poses, wisdom prevents. It begets in us the^ 
reasonable hope of success ; and quiets the heart 
in the want ^ it. God having given to man a 
considering mind, sagacity, and foresight, which 
he has denied to other creatures. They who act 
foolishly so far degrade the man, and resemble 
the brute : and, many are ruined by their own 
indiscretion and folly, without any other visible ! 
means than that they were themselves rasb^ 
wilful, or weak. But when our intentions are I 
good, and the means proper, we may hope thai] 
all-wise |;oodness wiU prosper us, and our sac* ; 
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oeas will then be dcmMy pleasaiit ; or^ if we are 
dkiappointed, we shall disarm the afiSlction of 
what makes the deepest wound, the reflection 
fliat it was produced by our own folly. It is not 
supposed, that our wisdom and prudence can 
eontrol the events of divine providence, or make 
our dependence uppn the blessed (jbd unneces- 
sary. But it will hinder us from being our own 
destroyers, and is the means which the great 
Governor of the world uses to bestow prosperl* 
fy and happiness, where he is disposed to vouch- 
«ife the enjtyment of them. A considerate head 
is often more successful than the laborious hand ; 
though both should be united in most employ- 
ments. 

II. Having considered the nature and advan^ 
tages €i prudence and discretion, we come now 
to instance the particulars wherein the trades^ 
man is called to the exercise of it, namely— 

1. In getting a full insight into his calling; 
10 as to know all the parts, and lawful arts and 
methods of it. The nature and quality of the 
eonunodities he deals in; proper times and 
places for buying and vending them ; the quan- 
tities of each that are most likely to produce 
advantage; the best metlK>d and art of manu- 
facturing goods* and the certain nostrums which 
are in most callings, and on which much of the 
success of them depends : tkese> and every other 
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stood. Leave it toothers to pride themselves la 
the knowledge of callings foreign to their owd|| 
or to be curioudy prying into the conduct and 
concerns oi others ; and remember that *' the 
wisdom of the prudent is to understand his own, 
way.'' Tour tirade or calliig is your piroper 
province^ for the improvement of which youf] 
mind and capaeities should be employed ; and 
neither God nor man will condemn you for in- 
experience in the business of others. Let the 
time of your apprenticeship be %^refuUy im- 
proved to this end. Treasure up all the know- 
ledge you can attain by observation and instruct 
tion^ and never be ashamed to continue learn* 
ing any honest skill; for no fortu|ie or applica- 
tion will support a man who is remarkably de- 
fective in knowledge. Tour success is likely to 
be that of a rich vessel guided by an unskilful 
pilot, in danger soon to be shipwrecked and 
lost. On the other hand, aU masters should 
make conscience, honestly and faithfully, to in-i: 
struct their apprentices in all the lawful and 
gainful mysteries of their callings. This thej^ 
are bound to do by their own agreement^ and 
by all the rules of justice and honour. 

2d* In the prudent choice of the several cir- 
cumstances of trade. 

For time. Choose that which is most snita* 
Me for your business 5 « for to every thing ther# 
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- k a seaaohy and a tine to every piirpose.'' Aii4 
among the resty << a time to buy, aod a time to 
ttD," which every wise tradesman will observe. 
The future contingencies of businesst and the 
rise and fall rf the value of oommoditiies^ often 
depend upon such uncertain or unknown causes^ 
that the deepest penetration is not able to fath* 
am ; but to buy goods when they are cheap, and 
sell them when they are growing dear; and at 
on times to be cautious of overcharging your- 
selves with dear or changeable goods, are max* 
iins of prudence that never vary. Futurity is 
bid from us, but discretion is given to direct us, 
and those of the best discernment and sagacity 
are most likely to be successful. 

For placei^ Prudence iivill direct the trades- 
nan to consider which i^ most suitable and pro- 
per for his calling, and fix there. The conve- 
siences of his family must give way to the con« 
leniences of his business, and his fancy be re- 
gulated by his judgment in this affair. That 
|lace may be exceeding proper and advantage- 
ous for one employment, which persons of a dif- 
ferent one must stance in ; and a fine house, or 
t pleasant situation, or even a small rent, will 
Bot make amends for the want of customers. 

For persons. Great prudence is necessary ia ^ 
the choice of these. First, whom to trust : for it 
is not the metal that glitters most, that is al- 
ways the richest ; men are often deceitful, and 
too many mikt it their business to deceive^ and 
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enrich themfielred with the spofls oPihe unwftif i 
and credulous* It is better, therefore^ to be al 
the pains of a diligent inquiry after their abitt^ 
ties for tlie trust ^bich m^e repose in thein» thai! 
endure the grief of sad experience that me 
were mistaken in our apprehensions concerning 
them. Certain it is, that as % there is prudent 
in trusting some, and charity in trusting othets; 
4SM) there are many whom it is neither -prudenee 
nor charity to trust at all. Whom to deal with^^ 
to wit, with men of conscience, or, at least, of 
common honesty ; for these may b% relied open 
with more security than others, and it is at aH 
times more creditable to correspond with me% 
of virtue than with knaves. Common fame will 
generally acquaint you who an|| where they 
are. Lastly, whom to be familiar with. Far 
though we should' be friendly to all, yet familiar 
only with a few; and they should be such as 
we may either receive good from, or do good 
unto. And even of these not too many ; for the 
tradesman's employment will not allow lika 
time, sufficient for iierforming the necessary of«^ 
fices of friendship to a great number. Let^ 
therefore, the wise and the prudent, the viKu* 
ous and good, be the peracms of your intimacy 
and choice ; for nothing has a greater infiuenee 
on our present and future happiness or misery, 
than our chosen companions* as was before ob- 
served. <*He that \v'alketh witb wise men shall: 
be wise, but a companion of fools shall be de^ 
stroyed." 
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^iBatore deKlieration in affairs of importance. It 
) is too visible, that even men of ingenuity are 
rften mined by their rashness. Not consider- 
' >ig &e circumstances that are necessary to di« 
ieet them in a proper conduct, nor viewing the 
ecmsf^uences tliat flow from them, they are 
carried on by a plausible appearance of things 
sr a hasty impetuosity of spirit, to the irretrieVf 
able ruin of themselves and families; fancy or 
passion, not reassn and judgment, being the 
guides of their actions. Others lose their op- 
portanities of advantage by an unsettled, dila* 
tory temper of mind, suspending their deter« 
Biinatiofis, tOl the proper season of acting is 
pati^. Due d^iberation is therefore recommend- 
ed, according to the importance and difficulty 
«f the affair, and the limits of time it will admit 
st If the case will allow of it, take a night's 
ime to think of it, for that which is weighed 
i iver night, and reviewed in the morning, will 
I be iir some degree ripe for a judicious resolu- 
I tbn. Indeed, as to trifling concerns, it is child- 
ish and unnecessary to spend much time in de- 
I (eimining amcerning them ; but of the two, a 
; ^rcfiaispect slowness in words and actimis, is 
preferarble to too much speed, as being less dan^ 
gerous and hurtful* 

4th. Inif proportioning the affairs of yomi' 
trade to your abilities. 
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• Of mind. So as not to ovtercharge your trnt" 
derstanding or memory* The mind of man, Kki 
a spring overstretched, loses its Vigour. A ^i^ 
that is weH built, rigged, and balanced, wB 
carry a heavy burden ; but if overladen it mnks^ 
The capacities of some are stronger a&d lai^er 
than otliers, but none are infinite. And^ there* 
fore, when you are so far overburdened iwifli 
business, as to unfit you for the service of Goi^ 
ai])d the enjoyment of yourselves ; when yon cas 
neither eat, nor sleep, nor becheerfCil, nop pray^ 
it is tim^ to abate, and draw your business iiil5 
less cdmpass. 

Of body. That you undertake no more, than 
the length of that Is {d))e to perfco'm ; for tMi 
usually proceeds from eovetousngss, which is 
grasping at every thing; it makes inen slannes 
in their caRings; and either injures those t&id 
employ them by disappointments, or themselv^i 
by too much labour; thereby disturbing timi 
peace of their minds, and impairing their heahlt 
and strength. But let such remember that God 
and an etei*nal world call for some proportiM 
of time and vigour of spirits ; and that our bo* 
dies were designed to be << the temples of tiie 
Holy Ghost," and not drudges and slaves to the 
world. And as divine providence seldom makes 
it necessary for any thus to labour in the very 
fire, 80 he can cause it to be for very vanity^ 
to those whose avarice prompts thetn thereto. , 

Of estate. That you launch out no further 
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Ikan yoQ eM f(Del ground luidar yott. Fortboog^ 
m some cases, where the gain is certain or ex- 
trenely probable, it may be lawful and prudent 
ftr persons to enlarge their sbiek and trade be- 
yond the limits of their own foundation $ yet ev- 
ery wise man will be very cautious in this mat- 
ter; and I do not see bow an honest man can 
answer it to God and his own conscience to go 
lar this way, without acquainting bis creditors 
beforehand with the nature of his adventureSf 
and gsuning their consent ; for unexpected losses 
and disappointments may happen; and what 
right have you to endanger the ruin of others^ 
or at least their sustaining a considerable da- 
mage without their own consent? Pride or cov- 
etdusness, are usually the motives to these ha- 
zardous enterprises, and should be watched 
"igainst by every prudent tradesman; for as 
4£at'iirater will turn one mill briskly rounds 
whA^ wtU cause two to go heavily ; so that cre- 
^ D^h which a perdim may cheerfully carry 
on a Baoderate trade, will fill the mind with con- 
{osion mid anxiety, when it is extended to a 
greater de/^e. The story often ends sadly, 
tad he that was not contented to trade with his 
own stock, must be glad to li^e upon another's 
charity. 

Mb. In regulating your expenses by your 
abilities. As men should not on the one hand, 
from a sordid disposition, live too much below 

B3 
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their kicomcs^ and dq>rive tfaeniselires ami fim 
milies of what may contribute to the ccmiforl^ 
of life; SO9 on the other^ great caution sboiiUI 
be used that their expenses do not exceed theim 
due proportion ; for witliont the gift of pnqpheej" 
it is easy to foretel the unhappy consequences- 
of «uch a conduct. << Expensive living is a kisA 
of slow fever that preys upon the spirits and tK 
tals of the tradesman, and when it is considera* 
bly increased is as fatal, and as sure to kill: it 
feeds upon the two most essential branches o^ 
his trade, his credit and his cash ; whereby the 
languishing tradesman is overwhelmed. I'here^ 
is a load of pride upon the temper of the nation^ 
which; notwithstanding all the inconveniences 
of trade, prompts people to a pi'ofumon in their 
expenses, that I tltink may very properly he 
called a plague upon them ; tiie poor will live- 
like the rich, and the ricii like tlie great, and 
the great like the greatest ; and thus *the 
nation runs on in a kind of distraction at this 
time; and where it wiH end, time will discov-* 
er." Some are such slaves to their appetites^ 
that the belly devours what the head and hands 
have laboured for. The pride of others, in the 
expensiveness of their houses and furniture; 
the costliness of apparel for themselves, their 
wives, or children; or the number and luxury 
of their entertainments; destroy their sub- 
stance, and leave their creditors and workmea 
exclaiming against their injustice and extrava* 
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giMe; aad mrititodes are eontinually niiMd 
% Uie exeessive love of pleasure, which neces* 
mteiiy prodoees expenses of laany sorts* The 
Imdesmao will find all his resolution little 
eiioi^h to withstand tlie torrent of tliis evil: 
hut prndence will teach him to live rather be« 
bwy than above his^ income, not knowing what 
tasoalties and disappointments futurity may 
prodoce. << He that begins to live as he sliould 
eady will soon end worse than he began." 

6tb. Prudence wQl direct the tradesman to 
a frequent inspection into the state of his af« 
bars; that he may know wbcthet*, and how 
nraeli he thrives or languishes therein. This is 
especdaliy neeessary with respect to your souls ; 
nid he must live very uncomfortably, or be a 
very bankrupt in religion who neglects it. But 
it is of use ako in temporal concerns ; and to 
this end a regular method should be kept in 
jmir books of account, that you may readily 
and certainly view the posture of your affairs. 
tf yon find that yon improve in your way, this 
will afford you satisfa^on and pleasure, and 
should excite your gratitude to God for his 
goodness, in blessing your labours. If you per^ 
eeire things to be at a stand* you will be quick- 
ened to greater frugality and industry before it 
IS too late. And if you are declining in your 
estate, it will oblige you to search for the cause 
of your deeay^ to examine what excess or im^ 
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prndence yon di« ehurgeiAIe with^ snd retl^ 
joor eonduet for the future; and esq[>eehAy te 
inquire whether any criminal conduct toward$ 
Goid^ the neglect of his day, or w^nrshi}) ; vm* 
charitableness to the poor, or in|ustiee t»oth-* 
ers; does not provoke the divine providence to 
blast your gains, and render your labours abor- 
tive. « For if ye will n<^ hear, and if ye wiU 
not lay it to heart, to give glory unto my nam^ 
saith the Lord of hosts, I will even send acttise 
i»pon you, and I will curse your blessings; yeat 
I have cursed them already^ because ye do not 
lay it to heart, ^*Ce Inspect therefore yoor 
conduct both to God and man ; inspect the 
state of your own affairs ; for it is better to sai^ 
vey your own accounts, than^ that eommissiowk 
ers should do it for you ; ant i give me leave to 
add this advice, that if you find your conditiofi 
so low, as not to be n'kore than sufficient to sat« 
isfy your creditors, j^radence anft justice re* 
quire you to stop in time ; hereby y^nr repi^ 
tation will be preserved as an honest man^ 
and you will find even your creditors ready to 
assist your future attenipts. 

7th. Prudence is to be exercised in goyenh 
ing those passions to- wliich our callings most 
expose us. The passions of the mind are nat* 
ural to us, and inseparable iVom us ; but the 
government of them, and subduing their exces- 
ses, is the business of wisdom and virtue. To 
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unAwtmt to ib^mis a mkieiy bck v a slave ; 

h9iida|^ the Tradesman is in danger of 

Tarieus causes. Smnetimes discontent is 

[y to seize him because the wind does not 

enr his n%ercbanJKse» or the weather bis 
Iwtufaetmw. He is subject to envy, bam the 
iy^ior prosperity and sueeess of otherSf whom 
^ observes to have more custom or eredit thaa 
limself. The passion of fear, which was im« 
Ikiited in our natures to prevent evils, and 
mf^ to increase them> is apt to fluctuate his 
iind, and «nk his spirits ; and it is the tii- 
Inpk of prudence to extinguish the excesses 
if ft When we have dime our duty, and acted 
inording to the best of our jo^ments, we 
•kwld no longer torment ourselves about the 
treat of things, but leave ourselves and all 
iir concerns to the wise and good providence 
If God. But foolish h<^es are often more fatal 
bthe present and etoriwl coneemsof men^ than 
Imundless fears ; these, though uneomfiirtabtey 
lueken the spirits to vigour and activity, to 
ftevent the evils apprehended ; the others 
k»ve us in a fatal security and presumption* 
Bow many Tradesmen are ruined by their 
^in hopes ! Some enriching scheme, like the 
%ii]s fatuns, glitters at a distance, and leads 
€em through manifold difficulti^ in the pur- 
^ftiit, but when it is approached, vanishes 
into air f others have great expectotions from 

death of rich Mends, or some precarious 
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contingency, in the indagina^imi of nvMoh Ikey 
negieQt; their proper basiness, ItTe above th^ 
present estates, and like the dog in the fablei 
quit'tbeir' present possessions to catch at shad- 
ows. Tea, many titties such is the infatuation^ 
though they feel themselves sinking, they buoy 
itp their spirits with these foolish hopes, unttt 
they can neither avoid their fail, nor reoov^ 
Arom it. 

Another pas^on too common to the Traded^ 
man is rash anger ; to this he is more or lest, 
exposed according to his natural temper, and 
employment ; and wisdom and prudenee must 
be exercised to suppress it. A wise man wilt 
consider befiire he gives vent to his angBrt 
whether there is a sufficient cause for it, or it 
is likely to be attended with good effects ; he 
will make alfowances for the circumstances of 
the action, and the capacity of the agent ^ anA 
defer the expressions of resentment utitil the 
mind is calm and sedate ; that bis judgment^ 
may be just and tnereifal, and his anger wM 
mixed with sin. Though custom^« may Imi 
provoking ; servants and win^men, idle and' 
unfaithful ; relatives clamorous and peevish ; 
yet religious wisdom and prudence will so fai^ 
influence the Tradesman that is possessed of 
it, that they shall not greatly disturb the peace 
of his mind, nor diso^er the management of 
his affairs ; or render him rude and insolent to 
his customers ; for this is a certain maxim> 
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Aftt Ae more'we are governed by wiadooif the 
l^ss we shall be iirflamed by passkMi. 

* 8th. This discretion is to be emphiyed in a 
prudent consideration of the contingencies of 
I mur callings. • These are exceeding Tarioas» 
\ l^fali under ttie observation of every Trades* 
aiaii in his way. The pntdent man in these 
eas^ considers, what may fall out in this or 
tiiateountry ; in Als or the other commodity ; 
i^n the return of such and such ships^ and the 
^e ; with the several degrees of probability ; and 
tten orders his affairs accordingly* If there was 
in every trade a certain and constant method, 
snd chain of events, a small degree of sagacity 
wooM serve ; but with mMiy callings it is 
otherwise, which makes it necessary for as to 
tse onr reason, observation and experience, to 
Areet us when to extend or contract our sales^ 
and what course to steer ; always reraember- 
hg to regulate our conduct by the ndes of jus- 
H^ and charity to others ; and not to e;Kereise 
§ft penetration and judgment to prejudice and 
fi^nare the less knowing and considerate. On 
the other hand, what is out of our power should 
be out of our care ; we should consider that 
present duty is ours, but future events are 
God's* Whatever disappointments we meet 
with in our callings, let us patientiy and cheer- 
folly submit to his wisdom and government, 
and still continue to trust in his goodness, to bo 
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eiiiist8»t in oimdtity^y and dfli^eirt m tiur ewBbw 
ments, hoping that our losses will^oon be im^e m| 
to 11S9 either by the peace and enjoyment of oai 
own minds^ or bjr the bksaings of divine fwi* 
denee, or both* 

9tfa. This prudence is especially to b^ ex^ 
ercised in avoiding those methods by which 
others have heien roined. Every sinkief 
Tradesman is a lesson of irirtruetipn to us^ ani 
it is far tetter to ieam wisd^Mn from the fetal 
experic»ice of others, than our own. Letfl4 
east our eyes ' abroad^ and discern the roeiil 
which tbay luive dashed upon, and the ^iikki^ 
sands in whidh they have beai swallowed upb 
and let our prudetice be employed in sbunnii^ 
them. To instance in a few : 

Company keeping. I am speakingof it mm^ 
not in a rdiigk>us, but prudential view ; in tUl 
light, how often has excess herein been the 
Tradesman's ruin ! Business negleeted, is bn^' 
siness lost ; and the Tradesman that can 
isfy himself to be absent from his employ, 
no right ixx expect success in it. Much 
versation abitiad must necessarily take uf 
much time, and is usually attended with grearf 
expense. The loss of the first is often more 
fatal than that of the last ; as money may be 
recovered, but time cannot. In the hotirs e( 
absence, business presents, a valuable ciisto^ 
mer comes to buy^ who not finding the master 




to be sold, an advantage wliieb may never re* 
ten again. Servants are hereby 1^ to them- 
lelves, wh&if they are nnfaithfol and ne^^gen^ 
embezzle the cash, diaobliege the castomersi 
destroy and spoil the mano&ctoreSf and do an 
ki^^easiUe wrong* It may at fin^ view ap» 
fear .alrangey bat it is eertainly tnie^ that the 
mjwy is as great if tiiey are diligent* oU^ng 
iftd fiath&L The servant who used to aet as 
naster in the shop^ and render himself aecepta- 
Ue to tiie enstomers in his master's absence ; 
yhea his time is expired^ or he sets up for him* 
ttif) wiU neeessarBy draw the eustomers with 
Un. The man that was contented with the 
Aadow qS authority in his shop, will find only 
the shadow of business leftihere, when his in* 
gemous and puling servant is separated from 
iiioi* lict your attendance in business be con- 
slant, your oommodiities goody the prices rea^ 
tMutUe^ and your deportment civil ; and I 
jHiy venture to answer for it that you will find 
are success in this way^ under tiie blessing of 
rPovidence, than by a wandering pursuit of 
i hisiness abroad, to the loss of timcy expense of 
I VMHiey, the neglect of servants and family ; 
Md» whush is a consequence more to be dread- 
, cd tiian all the rest, and too frequent to be pas* 
sed by without regard, the loss of the soul, by 
^contagion of coirupt principles and evil 
praetices. <« They that are least sensible of 
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i3m»^mg^iaiii» res^ieety 2HfO most lUiel jr ^ 
jfeel its fatal effects." 4 

Soretiship. Ttiou^ this may be ia^i^&il 
and in .aimie eases neesessary^ it requires tbi^ 
QtfBOBt eare and caution. Notbin{|^ can jusU^ 
our entering into dbligatioas of this natare^ im? 
less we are able to make ttem golod withpii^ 
injury 4x> oarselires and familieSf orperturba'^ 
tion of mind) and can pay tiiem with the siane 
freedom as we do otiier debts; for.certainlf 
the whole obligation lies upon the suEety^ botb 
m law and cfmscieiieey in ciase the prkicipal 
proves insolvent ; and who can be c(»itefit to 
run these risques? If it be objected^ that tbei^ 
is no trading without doing this act of f rieiidf 
ship fin* one another ; I answer ; although men 
cannot in all instances^ trade so high without 
it, the desire of which may proceed from pride 
and covetoosness, and end in ruin ; yet trada 
may be carried on in a way more ss^e^ and not 
less comfortable. If the person is a man of 
prudence and integrity, the creditor may reljr 
upon his single bond, without entangling anottS 
er with him ; and if he is not so, I am sure 1^ 
is not fit for your trust If a recusal to enter 
into obligations of tiiis sort is charged upon 
you, as the want of friendship or gratitude ; 
study to oblige them some other way, and en- 
deavour to convince them that it is not a defect 
of honor or friendship which occasions your de- 
nial ; jfor alas^ this person who- now solicits 
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yotr^ iftaj be deeiper in debt flian yao are aware 
of : or he nu^ be bound for others for more 
^ttnui he Is wiMh ; or he may be leas eareCal 
and just flian you hni^ne : or at least he la 
aiertal^ and may leave his estate and yon so 
Biiiefa entimgled al bis deaths as may beesieeed- 
mg injurioBSy if not totally destrudive to you. 
These are not idle suppositions ; but caaies that 
•seor every day. Therefore^ " my son» be 
aet Ifcou one of them tiiat strike hands, or of 
ttem that are sureties for debts. But if thou 
art ctigaged^ if ttiott be surety for thy friend^ 
if thpou bast given thy hand to a stranger ; thou 
art soared iK^th tiie vfwiB of thy mouth* 
6ive not sleep to tbtne eyes, nor slumber to 
ftine ^r^Uds^ until thou bast delivered thysetff 

Gamiiig, ia another ruinous practice which 
irudenee will preserve- you from. Much time 
iB spent by many in this idle course ; and I 
doubt a pack of eards, or a game at tables, 
have often oeeaswned the exercises at religion 
Ig^vate and family) to be neglected* But 
ftat whieh I have principidly in view is haz- 
tedoos games, of whieh men miAe not a diver- 
sion but a trade, and venture more upon the 

f I do not by this iPtend to sug-g-est, that there are no 
ca^es in "vv^hich soretisbip for others may be prudently en* 
tered into, but my deai^^n is to caution the trades- 
man agsiinst those rash, unthinking^ engagements, which 
have been attended witli such eril consequences to many, 
aiid often pioved their utter ruin. - 
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eontltigenej of suebeds^ timn eitiier reaitm 00 
eonscience can justify. Make it ■* yoar rnle^ t$ 
play for no more in any ^recreation than yov 
may lawfidly expend opon your delight ; for 
whatsoeTer is more than this cometh of eviU 
Though many other vices may certainly niitt 
youf yet these two foHies of gaming, and sureH^ 
ship may very suddenly do it. Many have by 
Aese in a few hours undone themselves and 
Iheir families beyond all reoovery. Let no 
tmnptation, therefore, of a speedy gain, engage 
you in a course so opposite to the laws of QoAf 
and the friendship and love that is due to nuia 
and so ruinous and destructive to those tbat 
enter into it ; but fix your unaHerable resolu-* 
tlon against it. « Enter not into this path of 
the wicked, and go not in this way of evil men. 
Avoid it, pass not by it, torn from it, and pass 
away.'' And never reokon your wealth yiNff 
own, until you have restored whatsoever yon 
have thus injuriously or dishonestly gainedl 

Prudence will teach you to avoid an «xees« 
mve curiosity ; or a busy intermeddling with 
the concerns of others. Every tradesmian has 
business enough at home to employ his time and 
faculties ; either in works of piety to God^ 
charity to the distressed, civility to friends and 
relatives, or the necessary employments of his 
calling ; but there is no wisdom in intermed- 
dling with the concerns of others, without a just 
cause, and a due call. Much time is lost^ and 
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Mtdegoodki obtained, by this trifling drnposi* 
tim. Abete all» be eonsclentiousty cautious of 
b^ingyownselfwitiithe affairs of state. Many 
indulge themselves in great impertinency in 
this respect ; that affect to have a profimnd 
knowkdge of politics ; to be acquainted with 
private negociationsy and the secret springs of 
action ; to which are often added rash censures 
%t what they do not understand. They can 
fiad seme fault in every measure of their gov- 
ernors ; can tell to whose ignorance dr unfaith- 
fofaess every disappointment was owing ; or to 
gratify whose priite or revenge this or that step 
was taken, or law made* By this means they 
not only discover great folly, but divert others 
from their {n^oper business, and set them 
against the most prudent or even necessary 
nea8ui*es ; and rebellion ttself is fomented by 
indulging this idte humour. Let it be your en« 
deavofir to fill up the station in which you are 
placed wilh proper duty, and to promote the 
pttbUe ^x)d by all prudent and laudable means | 
hut let no pretence how pious soever, nor any 
prospect how specious soever, nor any pres- 
sare how great soever, prevail with you to 
disturb the public peace,todislHmour your rulers* 
or embark in any design unjustifiable by the 
laws you are to be governed by. Let God 
done to rule the world ; let the lawful magis- 
trate alone to rule his subjects ; and- let it be 
your business cheerfully to /obey, or quietly to 

r2 
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9xtSw* << If ye be reproaehed fer the miii0 «f 
Chriat, happy are ye : but let none gf you suf- 
fer as an evil doer, or as a busy body in other 
men's matters.'' 

iOth. Prudence vill direct you so to dispose 
the coramon business of life, as not to obstruct 
the duties of religion ; but that they may har- 
monize and assist each other. It is true, the 
nature of some employments, and thelieeessity 
of some tradesmen allow them less time for the 
worship of God, and the exercises of devotion^ 
than others : but the pious tradesman, whatever 
his business or necessity may be, will redeem 
some time for the noble and neeessary employ- 
ments of religpion ; uid will not so far consider 
his relation to the present state, as to fergiet 
the eternal concerns of another world. His de^ 
Totion disposes him for his business, and hia bu- 
siness makes his devotion welcome* The less 
time he can spare in the week, the more care- 
ful he is to improve the christian sabbath, when 
it returns* Thus he draws down the blessing of 
heaven upon all the labours d life, and gains 
that wisdom and virtue which enables him to 
fulfil the duties, and bear the burdens of it But 
imprudence, as well as iireligion, often renders 
the exercises of devotion distasteful ; the unfit- { 
ness of the seasons of it, or the undue choiee of 
other circumstances, occasions confusion in the 
discharge of it| which, if it were prudently and 
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Mo^reSj pei^smedf wouM appear ihe most de- 
Bgliiful aiid henefidal einploynient of tioie. 



III. To conclude ; from what has been said^ 
We learn of what importance prudence is to a 
.taidesman. It may be of more service to him 
than all his stock or all his friends : it will make 
him amiable and useful to others, and happy in 
himself. It should, therefore, be our eonc^n to 
acqaire as much of this excellent quality as 
may be. It is true, sagacity is a natural gift, 
mid all men do not seem to be equally endowed 
with it ; but it may be improved, as any other 
fiieulty of the mind may. Reasoning on the pro- 
bable consequences of things, with a careful ob<> 
sei*vation of events as they arise, may be rf 
gr^it nse'; but above all it is necessary we 
t^iould get the command of our passions ; that 
they may not Uas our judgment, nor hurry us 
en to action before we have deliberated at all, 
w in proportion to the importance and difficulty 
ef tlie majtter. For, generally, imprudent steps 
are taken, not for want of capacity to judge of 
their nature or consequences ; but through pas- 
sion and haste men do what they themselves 
eould see to be imprudent, if they would allow 
&emselves time to think coolly and maturely 
upon it. 

CTonsider persons and things ; whereby your 
wisdom will be greatly improved : every thriv- 
ing <nr decaj^ing tradesman will be a lesson <$ 
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infttnietion to yoa. Sc^Iomon leamed Mrisdmn 
way; ** he looked upon the lield of the slothfuU- 
he considered it, and received instruction ;*^' 
and do you imitate him therein. 

Consult wise men. The long observations of 
othei*s may soon be yours if you are willing tw 
iearn : do not think that all the methods and 
rules of wisdom and prudence, are to be grasp* 
ed by your own skill ; but rather choose to be 
learning among the wise, than priding yourself 
among the foolish : for he that hearkeneth unto 
counsel, as well as he that is able to give it, is 
wise. 

Study the sacred scriptures; These are th«> 
wonls of the only wise GckI. There you will 
find precepts of wisdom suited to every state 
and condition of life ; particularly in that excel* 
lent collection of proverbs, which was dictated 
by the spirit of Gfwl, on purpose to convey to 
the « young man knowledge and disci*etion:/*' 
A book, therefore, which should often be con- 
sulted by every religious tradesman ; and would 
certainly have been preferred, even by the pOi* 
lite world, to the writings of Socrates, Seneea, 
pr Cicero, had it not come to us under the dis« 
advantageous chai*acter of divine inspiration. 

Pr^y that the Father of lights would instract 
you : for <* he giveth wisdom ; out of his moutli: 
Cometh understanding, &c.'* FroiS ii. 6. " He 
gives it to all men liberally, and upbvaideth not/*^ 
And be has said, « If any man lacki wisdom^ let 
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Um ask it of God.*^ He knows all the conitex* 
ions of things i be can influence your mind^ and 
[ direct your thoughts ; can save you tvofn fatal 
I errors in civil as well as religious life, and iceep^, 
eff temptations of one kind and another. ,God. 
ean give more wisdom than man can acquire of 
hknself, and those who most seriously and con- 
stantly depend upon him» are certainly the per* 
sons that are most likely to be possessed of that 
wisdom^ which Ciod himself will approve. 

What I am recommending, is an lionest and 
laudable habit of prudence, not that which de* 
generates into subtilty and craft. Let none, un- 
der the pretence of wisdom, allow themselves 
to overreach or deceive others, or make a prey 
of their easy and well meaning neighbours,, to 
compass their own covetous or ambitious ends. 
This is .wisdom from beneath ; and as it comes 
fifem bell, so it leads to it : for << the unrighte- 
ous shall not inherit the kingdom of Gfod f* and 
tiie Apostle adds, << be not deceived :" a caution 
ttat jriaiidy intimates, it is more than possible 
flie prospect of gain may blind the minds of m^» 
and make them insensible of their guilt and 
danger. Whatever apprehensions these persons 
may have of their sagacity and prudence, the 
world cannot produce a greater fool than he 
that will affront God, injure his neighbour, and 
destroy his own soul, for the sjike of a little mo- 
mentary gain. V A . 
^< A good man sheweth favoui*^ and lendeth ; 
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he win guide Ins affdrs witb diseretion, Fj 
cxii. ^. 

<< My son, atteiid unto my wisdom^ and boi 
down thine ear to understanding. That th< 
mayest regard discretion, and that thy li£is may 
keep knowledge, Froro. v. 1, 2. 

*<1 wisdom dwell witli prudence, and^ find 
out knowledge of witty inventions. I lead in 
the way of righteousness, in the midst of the 
paths of judgment. That I may cause those 
that love me to inherit substance, Proro. viii» 
12, 20. 

•< Wise men lay up knowledge : but a rod is 
for the back of him that is void of under- 
standing, Proro* X. 13, 14. 

^<fie that troubleth his own house shall in- 
herit the wind : and the fool shall be servant to 
the wise of heart. Proro. xi. 29. 

<< Every prudent man dealeth with know- 
ledge: but a fool layeth open his folly, JProv. 
xni. 16. 

<< Every wise woman buildeth her house; but 
the foolish plucketli it down with hei* hands. 
The wisdom of the prudent is to understand bis 
way. The simple believeth every word: but the 
prudent man looketh well to his going, Prav. 
xiv. 1, 8, 15. 

<< There is a treasure to be desired, and oil 
in the dwelling of the wise : but a foolish man 
spendeth it up, Prav. xxi. 20. 

•' Through wisdom is an house builded, and 
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miderstandii^ it is estaUiahed. And by 

:iiowledge shall the ebambers be filled with 

preeious and pleasant riches, Prov. xxiv. 

«< Be ye wise as serpents, and harmless as 
doves, MOL x. 16." 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Of Diligence* 

I. The nature and views of diligence. The extent 
of it considered, and recommended. In the seri- 
ous employment of our powers and faculties; and 
the substance of our time in our callings. In lay- 
ing hold of opportunities. Iti a becoming care of 
those things which are accounted small. In re- 
jecting those avocations which would divert us 
from our proper business. II. Excitations to dili- 
gence. The regard due to divine providence. The 
necessity of spiritual diligence urged. Scriptures 
relative to this chapter. 

I. DiiiiGBNCE, as it relates to trade, is aa 
habitual employment of our bodily and mental 
powers about our proper callings, in a just and 
bappy medium between idleness, supineness, 
and trifling curiosity, on the one hand, and sla- 
vish drudging and immoderate care on the other. 
It differs not in the religious tradesman from the 
same rirtue in other men, but as it flows from a 
better principle, and is directed to an higher 
end* The vicious and profane, as they know 
not God, so tliey live not to him ; all their la> 
hours and views centre in themselves, and the 
indulgence of their appetites and desires is the 
principal guide and erid of all their actions. But 
the good man considers himself, whatever may 
be his station in life, as the servsmt of divme 
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providence, and makes the word of God tbe 
role, and the honour of God the end, of his com* 
mon employments : he is diligent therein from a 
tense of duty, as well as from the prospect of 
gain. This virtue is chiefly exercised in iha 
ifcHowing partieulars : 

Ist In the serious employment of the pow* 
ers of mind and body, in our callings. What- 
ever sagacity of mind, depth of judgment, or 
quickness of invention you are endowed with^ 
^should be employed. There is, indeed, less use 
for these in some callings than in others; but 
I there is room for the exercise of them in alU 
and they are much better used in the meanest 
tailings, than {lerverted to the dishonour of God^ 
or the injury of others. Again, have you a firm 
tonstitution, a vigorous nerve, an able arm, or 
a curious hand ; serve God with these in your 
callings ; for to this end were you intrusted with 
tbem. God hath appointed the honest labours 
of life to provide support for the body, and pre«- 
vent tlie distempers of the mind ; sober indus- 
try spends those exuberant spirits, which other- 
wise are apt to break forth in unlawful flames; 
fer the more laborious the less lascivious : in* 
leed, we are not required so to exhaust our 
ngth in the business of the day, as to leave 
rselves spiritless in the close of it ; but in 
loderation we should not be backward to ex- 
rt .ourselves in our employments, seeing God 

G 
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accepts of our labour; and will, by food and 
rest, recruit our strength and spirits again. 

2d. In employing the substance of our time 
in our callings. As the servant's time is bis 
master's, so the master's time is God's, and not 
his own; which the religious tradesman will 
carefully improve, and wisely divide between 
the c(»ncerns of this life and the next. Hours 
have wings, and every moment flies up to the 
Author of time, and carries notice of our usage 
of it. The common callings of life necessarily 
require the constant employment of time, and 
are not to be attended to as business by the by. 
The industrious tradesman will, if health per- 
mit, be stirring early, and continue with cheer- 
ful diligence in his business. His family, and 
shop, his friends, or the public, teaching or 
learning, will find him full employment for his 
time ; and he will need no miserable helps to 
destroy that which flies with so swift a spe«d. 
«< Man goeth forth unto his work, and to his la- 
bour, until the evening." 

Sd. In laying hold of opportunities ; for diliv 
gcnce includes watchfulness. Great tbings mai 
sometimes be done in a little time ; and oppoN 
tunities, if embraced, will reward our care am 
diligence; if they are let slip, may never prc- 
Uont themselves again ; for *< to every thinj 
there is 4 season, and a time to every purpose. 
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These are like wind and tidef with which men 
sail with ease and expedition, and these the dil- 
igent tradesman will be careful to observe and 
improve* Care is as necessary to success as la« 
bour; let men be ever so industrious and pain- 
fuU unless they are considerate and watchful^ 
their success is like to be but small. 

4th. In a becoming atteVition to little things. 
Many small matters arise, in time, to some- 
thing considerable: a small customer, attended 
to and pleased, shews the way to a greater: 
but the disdaining to get or save things of small 
value, is often punished by divine providence, 
in reducing such pride and carelessness to' in- 
digence and want It is the remark of a very 
wise man, << he that contemneth small thinc^, 
shall fall by little and little." The gifts of the 
Ci^ator's bounty, abused by one man's folly 
and vanity, are often transferred to another, 
who will make a better use of them. God for- 
bid that I should encourage a covetous, sordid 
disposition; what I recommend, is a diligent 
eare to make the best use of things, and to re- 
gard those smaller matters on which greater 
depend, or which by some few repetitions may 
amount to something considerable. A constant 
and careful respect to this has raised many per- 
sons to a considerable estate, and enabled oth- 
ers, even with a little, to do much more good 
than the careless persons can do with a large 
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income. Our divine Master has herein propo^ 
ed his own eonduet for our imitation^ who» whe^ 
he had fed five thousand people with only five: 
loaves and two fishes* by which he had shewn 
how easily he could create food, yet ordered the 
fragments to be gathered Tip, that <« nothing 
might be lost.'* 

5th. In rejecting those avocations w^' ^ 
would divert you from your, business. Ihe 
tradesman's shop or warehouse should be the 
place of his delight; from whence he should n<^i 
wander without some reasonable motive; for 
hei^p his business and his advantage lies. It 
must be something considerable which will jus- 
tify a tradesman's reposing himself at his coun- 
try house, or elsewhere, while his affairs and 
family at home are left at random. Many fam- 
ilies have this way been undone ; and many ser- 
vants ruined, by being left masters of their own 
wills before they have had prudence to guide 
themselves. Consider, sirs, how is the trust 
performed to the parents of your apprentices, I 
who, confiding in your personal worth and care, 
placed their children with you ? Nay, how is i 
Jhc trust performed to Almighty God, who by ! 
is providence hath given you the charge ovei: | 
em ? And as you are the only persons that 
ban inspect and regulate their behaviour, while 
they continue in your service ; it is from you 
that he will require an account concerning thenw 
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ff yoa are grown too great for your tradest or 

ley too hard for you, it is better to resign tliem 

more diligent bands, than to earry them on 

in a way thus destructive to others, and offen- 

Jiveto God. 

This diligence will guai*d you against con- 
suming your time and substance at houses of 
public entertainment. It is not easy to say, how 
(siv such converse may be permitted ; but it is 
easy to perceive that many tradesmen exceed 
those bounds which diligence and sobriety, not 
to say religion, will allow. How many must be 
sought at the tavern, &c. who should be found 
in their shops, and are expending that mttiey 
at places of entertainment, of which duty to 
their families, and justice to others, call for a 
different account. And, indeed, this diligence 
will abridge all unnecessary time wasting plea- 
sures and recreations. Such as are moderate 
and seasonable, are no doubt very allowable ; 
but when they captivate the mind, encroach 
up(m business, or consume the substance, it is 
high time to reject, or at least to restrain them. 
Diversions sliould be tasted by us, as the dogs 
of Egypt are said to do the water of Nilus, with 
great caution, lest the crocodiles devour them. 
« Needless and fruitless visits will be i-estrain- 
ed by this diligence. A due performance of 
these is necessary to friendsliip and business; 
but idle, gossiping visits, which arp employed 
in ransacking the affaifs or faalts of others; 

o % 
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jadging or condemning those who by their ab- : 
fience are incapable of defending themselves 5 1 
or in censuring the methods of public adminis- 
tration^ the reasons and springs of whicli are , 
entirely unknown to persons in. common life; 
these the diligent tradesman avoidst His visits j 
will be commonly short, sjerioiis, and cheerful; 
whereby he may leave a relish of goodness be- 
hind him, and a desire in his friends to see bim 
again. 

Lastly. This diligence will restrain all un- 
seasonable devotion. Far be it from me to dis- 
coiffage the exercises of religious worship; 
our climate is generally, in this respect, cold 
enough. But there is an indiscreet zeal in 
some, which causes them tp neglect the neces- 
sary duties of relative and social life ; their fam- 
ilies languish for want of their care, and their 
business for want of their presence; their work 
is left undone at home, and their debts unpaid 
abroad, while they are running from sermon to 
sermon, &c. This can by no means be justified. . 
Not that an industrious tradesman may not re- 
deem some time from his common calling for 
public or private devotion ; for the improvement 
and delight of the mind, as well as the refresh- 
ment of the body; but then he will take care 
that it is consistent — 1. With the abilities of his 
IDii^d; for if the bucket be broken, it will hdd 
no water. 2. With his lawful calling ; fcA: tfaerein 
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God 18 tndy served. S. And with time to reflect 
upoHf and practise what he hears; for the great 
end of devotion is, to <^ teach us to live soberly^ 
righteousij and godly, in this present world/* 
and at; last arrive with safety and joy to a bet- 
ter state* 

11. Let the religious tradesman be excited 
to the practice of industry. It conduces much 
(under the favour of providence) to our te.mpo- 
ral prosperity : the diligent are usually blessed 
with plenty ; and no doubt affluence is a bless- 
ing, notwithstanding the frequent perversion of 
it, or else it had never been made the sutjeot 
of so many divine promises; if riches and hon- 
our are good for you, this is the way to attain 
them ; for, as there is no calling so great but 
doth will impoverish, so there are few so mean 
but diligence will improve. But whatever our 
success is, I am sure it is roost conducive to our 
eomfort I dare appeal to every one's experi- 
ence, whether they find not more inward peace 
and satisfaction when the day has been diligent- 
ly employed in their proper callings, than when 
it has been trifled away in sloth and folly. And 
it heightens our relish for the rest and refresh- 
ments of life ; for the food, as well as << the sleep 
Qf the labouring man is sweet.'' But then, let 
us be very cautious that this diligence does not 
degenerate into covetousness, and we thereby 
lose the reward, as we extinguish the virtue of 
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it; and contract a curse^ instead of gaining a] 
blessing by it. 

III. Let the blessed God be owned and bon- 
ouredy by humble prayer, for a blessing q|i your 
diligence ; and affectionate praise and gratitude 
for success therein. << He it is that giveth you 
power to get wealth." << And Without his bless- 
ing it is in vain for you to rise up early and sit 
up late, and to eat the bread of carefulness." 
He governs and influences the minds of others, 
and directs all those circumstances which must 
concur to your success. And his providence 
mu^ preserve what his bounty bestows, or else 
a thousand accidents will soon deprive you 
thereof. 

IV. Let us close this chapter with an obvi- 
ous reflection. Is diligence so much a duty in 
the common business of this life? how much 
more is it so in the great concerns of religion 
and an eternal world ? If earthly riches do not 
drop into the mouths of men while sleeping, nor 
are to be obtained without labour and care; 
much less are the habits of virtue and goodness, 
and the rewards of glory and hi^ppiness. ^ God 
will not carry us to heaven like stones, without 
any sense or motion of our own; but requires 
us to shew our esteem of his eternal grace and 
favour, by running, fighting, wrestling, and 
striving for it^ before he bestows it upon us. As 
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doth is the erident cause of men's present poT*. 
esiy^ so it ia of their future misery; they will 
not be at the pains to be saved» though all the 
labour in religion is accompanied with real plea- 
sure and sweetness. Shake off sirs, this base 
distemper of the soul, and let not your diligence 
for trifles, condemn your coldness and^dulnesa 
in the pursuit of heavenly and true ricfies. Let 
the foregoing directions be attended to for the 
prcisperity of your souls, as well as that of your 
callings : 1. Seriously employ all the {lowers of 
nature in the service and love of the ever bless* 
ed Grod. 3. Let time be diligently improved ; 
let not that be mispent, or run waste, .while 
work of so great importance lies before you. 
3. Lay hold of every opportunity for doing or 
receiving good. ^. Take a becoming care of 
those things that are accounted small, though 
nothinig that relates to God, and another worlds 
is really so; let no small duty be omitted, and 
no smaU sin indulged ; for a man may as surely 
bleed to death by the wound of a lancet, as by 
that of a sword. 5. And reject those avocations 
which would divert you from the great business 
of religion. I^et not the world, the flesh, or the 
devil, draw away your minds from the love and 
duty which you owe to God, and the concern 
that is necessary for the salvation of the soul. 
Only take heed that you do not put your spir- 
itual diligence in the room of the grace and 
righteousness of the Lord Jesus Chi&t; for so 
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all your labour in religion will be utterly I< 
and fruitless; sitice it is his perfect merits (vi 
ed in by faith) and not your good works, that 
justify you before God; and it is his grace 
strength) and not your vigilance and c^are, thd 
must enable you to fulfil the duties of the ehris-^ 
tian lifq. J 

<< Pharaoh said unto Joseph, If thou knowe^ 
any men of activity amongst thy brethreny then^ 
make them rulers over my cattle, Gfen* xlvii^ 
5,6. 

^< The man Jeroboam was a. mighty man g| 
valour; and Solomon seeing th^ young man th^ 
he was industrious, he made him ruler over all 
the charge of the house of Joseph, 1 Kings :p. 28. 

<< He becometh poor that dealeth with a slack 
hand; but the hand of the diligent maketb rich* 
He that gathereth in summer, is a wise son; 
but he that sleepeth in harvest, is a son that 
causeth shame, Piiro, x. 4, 5. ; 

<'He thattilleth his land shall be s^atisiEied 
with bread: but he that followeth vain persons 
is void of understanding. The hand of the dili- 
gent shall bear rule ; but the slothful shall be 
under tribute. The substance of a diligent man 
is precious, Prav. xii. 11, 24, 27. 

<<He that is slothful in his work, is brother i 
to him that is a great waster, Prav. xviii, 9. 

<< The sluggard will not plough by reason of 
the cold ; therefore shall he beg in harvest and 
have nothing. Love not sleep^ lest thou come to 
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rty. Open thine eyes, and thoa shalt be sa* 
ed with bread, Frao. xx. 4, 13. 

« He that loveth pleasure shall be a poor 
^an. He that loveth wine and oil, shall not be 
iich, Fnro. xxi. 17. 

. << Seest thou a man diligent in his business? 
he shall stand before kings, he shall not stand 
Pefore mean men, Pnro. xxiL 29. 

«< I went by the field of the slothful, and by 
the vineyard of the man void of understanding. 
Tet n little sleep, a little slumber, a little fold- 
fag of the hands to sleep. So shall thy poverty 
come as one that traveUeth ; and thy want as 
in armed man, Frav. xxiv. 30, 34. 
' <• l^hatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might; for there is no work, nor de- 
vice, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave 
whither thou goest, Ecdts. ix. 10/' 
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CHAPTER V. i 

Of Justice. 

% The nature of justice. II. Obligations to it. III. 
Instances of it, as conscionable bargains. The rea- 
dy payment of just debts. Using exact Hveight^ 
and measures. The right working of «ian.ufao« 
lures. The discharge of all lawful impositions, 
taxes, or customs. Due respect to the laws and 
orders of societies. An equitable regard to fellow 
tradesmen. A paternal care of apprentices. Suit- 
able provision for wife and children. Mercy to the 
poor. A punQtual regard to all lawful contracts. 
The restitution of unlawful gains. IV. Exhorta- 
tions to the practice of justice. Scriptures suited 
thereto. 

L The nature of justice^ as it respects men's 
dealings with each other, is contained in that 
divine role of our blessed Lord: "Whatso* 
ever ye would that men should do unto you, d^ 
ye even so unto them;'* that is, do ye in alfl 
cases to others, whatsoever is fit for you to ex- 
pect from them in like circumstances. It is an 
habit of mind that disposes us to render to all 
their dues ; and, as was said of diligence, it dif- 
fers not in the real christian from the same vir- 
tue in others, but as faith in the Lord Jesus, j 
reverence to God, and a love to goodness, are i 
the springs of it I say it is a habit of the 
mind ; for it relates not merely to a particular 
action, but the general series and tenor of oar 
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fires. A man may be pale through fear, or red 
^th blushing, yet we do not from hence call 
him a pale or a ruddy man ; because these are 
I not bis complexion, they are merely incidental 
and transient. So he alone deserves the hon« 
ourable name of just, whose conduct is uniform- 
ly upright, and who has such a love to justice^ 
[as to maintain its practice, whether it meets 
with present applause or not, or even though it 
should sometimes thwart his apparent interest^ 
Psalm XV. 4. 

IL Oar obligations to this great duty are 
manifold : — 1. The light of nature, and reason 
of things, enforce it ; men are not like the fishes 
of the sea, made to prey upon and devour one 
another; but as every one requires to be justly 
dealt with himself, so reason obliges him to treat 
others in the same manner: this is a princi^ 
I 80 evident to the consciences of men, that it is 
I impossible to oUiterate it, however their viciouis 
indinations prevail with tiiem to act contrary to 
it The Roman empenir Severus, so much ad- 
mired that golden rule of our Saviour, <* ^id 
UU non visfierif alieri nefeceris; what you would 
not have done to you, do not to others ;" that he 
made it his motto, and caused it to be written 
on his doors and buildings, and enrolled the di- 
vine Author of it among iiis gods; and would to 
God it was more legibly inscribed^ not so much 

u 
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upon the walls, as in the hearts and lives o^ 
those who call themselves christians. .' 

I 
I 

2. The moral law of God obliges us to the 
practice of justice : this is the sum of the duties 
required in the second table; which, indeed, is 
only a new edition of the law of nature. *< ThoUj 
shalt not covet/' excludes the principles, and I 
"thou shalt not steal/* prohibits the practice of 
whatsoever is unjust or dishonourable in our 
conduct to others ; and tliese rules are enforced 
by numerous and repeated injunctions. << Thus 
saith the Lord, keep ye judgment, and do jus- 
tice, and speak every man truth with his neigh- 
bour.'' « Thou shalt not defraud thy neighbour: 
but that which is altogether just shalt thou fol- 
low.'' He has strengthened these precepts with 
threatenings of severe punishment, in case of 
disobedience; many instances of the perform- j 
' ance of which are visible in this worlds but ( 
many more are reserved to the great and sol- * 
emn day of retribution. The gospel of Christ 
binds the consciences of all who expect to re^ 
ceive a share in the blessings of it, tx) the exact 
performance of this duty ; it is the very design 
of it " to teach men to live soberly, and righte- 
ously, as well as godly, in this present world/' i 
It deprives the unjust of any present claim to ^ 
the benefits of it ; for " if they are not faithful 
in the unri.&:hteous mammon, who will commit' 
to their trust the true riches?" And utterly ex- 
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teliides them from the hopes of the future glories 
and rewards of it; *^ know ye not that the un- 
righteous shall not inherit the kingdom of Ood i 
Be not deceived ; neither thieves, nor covetous, 
nor extortioners shall inherit the kingdom of 
God ?" So that he who allows himself to violate 
the laws of justiee, maims Christianity; and, 
' whatever his profi^sion of religion may be, it 
is false and insincere; for he can never be true 
to God, who is unjust to man, nor can he rea- 
sonably hope to be accepted of him. 

And not only duty and conscience, but pre- 
sent interest, obliges men to the exercise of 
probity and justice: it is the surest and safest 
way to prosperity, and has a natural tendency 
to promote it ; the universal practice of it will 
necessarily establish a good character, upon 
[Which much of the tradesman's success de- 
l pends ; every one loves to deal with an honest 
man ; and the credit and reputation that attends 
it procures many advantages to the possessor 
of it Though the indiscretion of some honest 
and just men may keep them poor ; ^nd divine 
■Providence may afflict others, to convince an 
unbelieving world of a judgment to come ; yet 
the good God evidently blesses many with tem- 
^poral prosperity, to shew his love to righteous- 
^ ness, and the goodness of his providence in the 
present state. << The faithful man shall abound 
with blessings ; while he that hasteth to be rich 
by injustice and deceit shall be punished." 
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Shame and misery are the natural fruits of itkf 
justice and fraud ; and when men have increas^ 
ed their wealth, and feathered their nests witb. 
the spoils of others, the divine vengeance^ like 
a fire not blown, often consumes them ; and it 
does not rest tiere, **for it goes ill with them 
that are left in their tabernades.'' So odious ia 
this sin to God, that even the posterity of the 
imjust smd oppressive shall feel the effeeta of 
his indignation against it; and we may often 
observe, that ill-gotten wealth moulders away* ; 
we know not how, in the hands of those for 
whom it was unjustly laid up. 

III. Having thus briefly considered the na- ' 
ture of justice, and our obligations to the prao« 
tice of it, we proceed to specify the in^neea in 
which the tradesman is to exercise it. 

1st. Justice obliges the tradesman to make j 
conscientious bargains; that he neither sells too 
dear, nor buys too cheap ; but does by others as 
he would be dealt by himself. 

1. It requires us to exact only a reasonable 
proportion of gain from what we sell. The mea« 
sure of allowable gain for all tradesmen cannot 
be determined by any particular rule : it can« 
not always be measured by what the commodi- 
ty cost, since surprise or ignorance may occa- 
8k)n a dear purchase ; and why should others 
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pay for mj folly ? Or it might by some special 
I 9ccarrence be obtained very cheap; and no rea- 
I son will oblige me to give away that advantage. 
The rates at which some others sell, cannot al- 
ways be the proper measure of gain ; for they 
may be necessitated to sell at under rates, and 
why should other men's indigence prejudice 
me? Or they may undersell others to gain cus- 
tomers, taking too little for one thing, and over- 
reaching them in others ; and why should that 
, mean artifice regulate those that are above it ? 
Or else they may be unreasonable and extra- 
^ vagant in their prices, and why must I be govt 
' cmed by their covetousness? What acommod- 
^ ity hath formerly sold for, can be no just rule; 
for every one knows that prices ebb and flow, 
I and what was worth a guinea last year, may 
} not be worth half so much this. N6r is what 
will maintain the tradesman and his family, a 
! stire guide; for two shillings in the pound may 
' be profit snflScient for those whose returns are 
considerable, or their expenses small ; whereas 
I twice as much may not suffice for the sui)ply of 
i a numerous, or sickly family. But then the 
most we can get, is very far from being a just 
[ measure for o<ir gains, for it is possible to exact 
twice the value of a commodity from an unskil- 
ful or unwary customer, which is downright in- 
justice and fraud. Nor, lastly, can the intrinsic 
! worth be a constant rule for valuation ; since 
in divers things that cannot be known^ and in 

n 2 
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many others fancy is the only guide : so ihak 
the surest rule tliat can be given is the markfw 
price, which as it is the most general, so it is> 
usually the least liable to exception; and less 
partial than the conduct of particular men. A 
due allowance is fit to be made for a person's 
time and labour, hazard and skill; and long 
credit makes it reasonable for the tradesman 
to advance the price of his goods, as he is there-* 
by deprived of the improvement of his money* 
and runs some hazard of losing it ; but in estinnat* 
ing the disadvantage on these heads, and raak^ 
ing allowance for them, he is always to condacfr 
himself by the rules of justice and honour; anil 
desire no more gain from others when he sells^ 
than he allows reasonable for others to gain by 
him when he is the purchaser; rememberings 
that ^ light gains make an heavy purse, but 
large gains often make an heavy conscience.'' 

2. Justice forbids the taking advantage of 
another's necessity in your bargains. Let not 
the cries of the poor ascend to God against you» 
for sinking the prices of their labour or goods 
so low that it is impossible they should live up- 
on the profits of them ; nor let the necessify 
they are known to be under of receiving ready i 
money for what they sell, for the subsistence of 
tliemselves and famiiies# ever tempt yoo to 
withhold from them the allowance of reasonable 
gain. << I have known a sordid tradeimaa buy 
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iBuittfaetQred metal of a neeemtooSuWOikman 
ht tbe same price 'that unmanufactured was 
known to cost, and then glory in his bargain ;'' 
bat how common or gainful soever such prac- 
tices may be, I am sure it is horrid injustice 
and oppressioa ; if there is any providence of 
God in this world, or any truth in his word» the 
[ divine curse must needs attend all such iniqui- 
loiis courses. If ever your covetousness tempts 
I you to such kind of conduct, consider that con- 
; fimnding question which God, the poor man's 
King, puts unto you ; <^ What mean ye that ye 
! grind the faees of the poor, saith the Lord God 
of hosts f" and prevent the shame and confu* 
\ skm tbat must attend your answer to such an in- 
I quiry, by a sincere repentance, if you have been 
Iguilty herein ; and a more humane and chris- 
tian method of trade for the time to come. Nor' 
let their necessities encourage you to encroach 
upon them in what they want to buy, or in any 
thing they want to borrow for their necessary 
use, which is equal injustice and oppression 
vrith the former. Or if your fellow tradesman 
should need some commodity to supply his cus- 
tomer with, shew your generosity and honour 
by using him as you would be done unto ; and 
in no case wait for an advantage to prey upon 
the straits of others, for none would willingly 
be so dealt with themselves : nay, ingenuousness 
and benevolence should incline you rather to 
M^ better by those whose wants oblige them 
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to mak^ their applieation to you, than by otliei^ 
who stand in no need of such consideration. i 

i 

3. Make no advantage of others' unskilfuU- 
ness in your bargains. Every one is not en- 
dowed with knowledge or sagacity alike ; per- 
sons may easily forget, mistake, or ovei-shoot 
themselves ; nay, it is impossible that an^^ should 
be a competent judge of the value or goodness 
of every commodity they may want to purchase*^ 
or sell : we must be sensible that this is often 
our own case 5 therefore if it is uryust and un- 
generous for any to take advantage of our ig- 
norance or oversight, it is equally so for us to 
do the same by others : what is wrong in one 
case must certainly be so in the other; and no 
excuse can justify us- Say not, my knowledge 
was given me to improve these opiwrtunities to 
my advantage, and let every one look to tliem- 
selves; for the just and righteous Governor of 
the world never gave any one superior under- 
standing and skill to be perverted to such bas6 
and ungenerous purposes; and you might, with 
the same propriety, say, that your power and 
strength was given you to I'ob every orte that 
was incapable of resisting you ; for if reason or 
justice hold in the one case, I am sure it will in 
the other. ^Neither say, I only deal by others, 
as others deal by me in such eases; for it is just 
as reasonable to say, because my liouse has 
been set on fire by others, therefore I will burn 
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y neighbour's. The eriminal eonduct of oth- 

ean be no plea for your imitation ; and the 

re general the practice of vice, the more 

hwiour and i^rtue there is in dissenting from 

it* *< Let no man therefore go beyond (or over- 

' reach) or defraud his brother in any matter ; 

lor God is the aVenger of all such.'' 

j ^ 4. Make no bargains with such as hare no 

I just property in what they are contracting about. 

; Some care is due in this case in those that selU 

that they encourage not children^ or other weak 

I people to traffic with them ; who cannot reason- 

I ably be supposed to be trusted with money. But 

it especially ooneems those who are tempted to 

i buy sueh goods as they know, or greatly sus<- 

I pecty to be stolen. It is true, thy gains may be 

large by such bargains, but I am sure thy guilt 

is greater. You assist and encourage them in 

their wickedness, and are evidently concerned 

I ia that divine censure, « When thou sawest.a 

tbirf, thou c#nsentedst with him." He that 

knowingly C(»)nives'at or assists in an evil ac- 

f tion, shares in the guilt of it. And if you should 

be so artful as to escape the laws of man, which 

I are strict a^unst these transgressions; yet the 

penetrating ^e of Ciod always beholds you, 

who will sooner or later make you sensible of 

his indignation at your theft and covetousness. 

\ Say no^ my shop is my market ; for what hon- 

i ^t man will buy a stolen horse in the market. 
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if he knows or suspects it to be so? Neitheii 
pleady that if you buy them not, others will ; foil 
the wickedness of others will be no sufficient 
excuse for your iniquity. It is strange, thad 
men, who reason and act prudently enough VK 
other things, yet when the laws of their Crea-:! 
tor interrupt their vicious inclinations, lose botfal 
sense and reason too, and will venture the anH 
ger of Almighty God, offer violence to their* 
consciences, and hazard their reputations, ra-^^ 
ther than miss of a little sordid gain. MeddleJ 
not with such dishonest purchases, but choose^ 
even to be poor with integrity, rather than td 
be rich by unrighteousness. ^ 

5. Use yourselves to an honest plainness iiili 
your bargains. Ordinary and discernible faults* 
the buyer is supposed to take notice of, but if 
your goods have any such private or undiscern- 
ed defects, as would cause him to relinquish hisij 
purchase, or lessen his offers for them if hei 
knew them, it is unjust to obtrude them upon' 
him. It is not suiBcient in this case to say, thait^ 
you sell them at a price proportionable, (thougtei 
I fear this is not always done) for ihe defectsii 
may so far lessen them in the buyer's esteem, 1 
or render them so unsuitable to his intention in * 
the purchase of them, that he would not bay 
them at any rate; and it is not your formal i 
cant, or fallacious harangues, that will alter 
the prcqierty of a bad commodity* If the buyer 
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kcensurable in saying, it is naught, it in naught, 
IB order to lessen the price, and when he goeth 
ks way rejoiceth in the goodness of his pur- 
t^e; I arn sure the seller is equally guilty, 
[ f ho says, it is faultless ; it is excellent good ; 
^lihen be knows it to he quite the reverse* Ask 
ijoor consciences, sirs, if this conduct can be 
||istified before God ; or if it is doing by others 
u you would be done unto ? If it be replied, we 
are under a necessity to buy damaged and faul- 
ty goods along with others, and we must sell 
ttem; I answer, buy as few of them as may 
k; and sell them to those who understand what 
ttey buy, and if you should lose something by 
tiiein, rather than impose them upon the igno- 
ADt ; the divine providence can easily and 
Irgely reward ^our self-denial. 

t 2d. Justice requires the ready payment of 
ill just debts at the appointed time. Prudence 
mill direct us to be cautious what debts we con- 
met, but when they become due, justice re- 
niires that they be punctually discharged ; oth- 
fNwise we keep the possession while another 
JMs the right. The matter is not whether the 
knditor is rich or poor« for all have a right to 
'chim their own; but it is an aggravating cir- 
^^qmstance of guilt when the necessitous, the 
idow and the fatherless, are injured. If you 
lead inability, this will neither justify, nor ex- 
lie you, unless God by his providence hath 
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disabled you, in Vfhieh case you are obliged 
use all possible lawful endeavours to make di 
satisfaction; and both reason and justice requii 
the full payment of your debts whenever 
are able, ctyen though your creditors, considering 
your indigent state, may accept of what y< 
present abilities will allow ; for right can nev< 
be lost, in conscience, where there is a futoi 
sufficiency ; though it may be fit to be ab: 
in law. But let not those calamities be chargi 
on God's providence, which are the eflTects 
your own imprudence. Justice also requii 
that debts be paid not only fully, but speedS^ 
as they become due. If we are not to say 9^ 
our neighbour, go, and come again, if we hai^ 
it by us, when he comes to beg or to borroitf 
Froro, iii. 28, much less when he asks only fi^j 
that which is his own ; you know not what xk< 
cessity he may have for it, or what dependem 
he may place upon it, which may involve hi 
in an hundred difficulties upon the disappoii 
ment; he may be poor, and set his heart u] 
it; and it is unmerciful, as well as unjust, ne< 
lessly to delay the payment of it. 

But the most inexcusable violation of justic 
is a tradesman's breaking upon design, in 01 
to defraud the creditors of their dues and dhl 
rich himself with their spoils. Such iniqui 
can have no refuge to screen itself from con( 
sion and remorse, but a seared conscience,! 
direct atheism. How many heinous sitis 
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\0km wHTidly and deliberately commity for a lit* 
I tie momentary gain ! Here are repeated lieSf 
[if not perjury ; steiding, notorious hypocrisy 
aod dissimulation ; contempt of God's law and 
jistice, and injury to men. How canst thou 
l»pe to escape the righteous judgment of God^ 
nbo are guilty of crimes like these ? 

^. Justice ecHisists in using exact weights 
i&d measures ; without these, commerce is a 
perfect cheat : the buyer goes away satisfiedf 
€Q the supposition that he has the quantity bar- 
gained for, when it is no such thing ; than 
which nothing can be more contrary to probity 
and justice. <« Thou shalt not t^ve in thy bags- 
Avers weights, a great (to buy with) and a 
mall (to sell with :) neither shalt thou have in 
thy house divers measures. For all that dq 
such things, and all that do unrighteously, are 
jma abomination unto the Lord. But thou shalt 
have a perfect and just weight, and a perfect 
and just measure shalt thou have ; that thy 
days may be lengthened in the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee. Are there yet the 
.l3*easures of deceit in the house of the wicked, 
^and the scant measure, which is abominable f 
Shall I count them pure with the wicked bal- 
ances, and with the bag of deceitful weights, 
saith the Lord ?" Thus detestable do these 
instances of injustice appear to God, \%hieh 
should cause all those to shun them, who havf 

L 
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any desire to approve themselve^i as men of 
conscience and religion. The buyer as well 
as tbe seHer should be content with jui^t and 
e(}ual dealings, and not desire or endeavour to 
obtain more than he agrees for, or by any arts 
or deceits whatsoever to impose upon or preju- 
dice his neighbour. 

Among other frauds, false lights are justly 
reckoned ; when tradesmen so contrive the 
lights of their shops as to represent their coifi* 
niiodities better than they really are ; and when 
the chapman reviews his purchase at home, he 
finds it quite another thing : now what can be 
more unjust than this ? It is deceiving thy 
neighbour, andjio other than picking his purse 
of so much as is extorted from him by this 
means, above the real worth of the commodity. 

4tb. Justice obliges the tradesman to the 
right woi'king of all manufactures. 'Human 
laws often make provisions for this ; bat the 
cases in which frami may be committed are so 
various, that it is impossible to reach them allt < 
and, unless men are under the awe of Gk)d and j 
conscience, they will find evasions, and tr^nipk 
the laws under their feet. Justice will teaclr 
the tradesman to do such work fur others, as 
he would have done for himself; and not 
through sloth, multiplicity of business, or any 
covetous view, to render things less sci-viceabl* 
than they ought to be. It is true, it is not ne- 
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eessary to bestow eqaal eare or labour upon 
every piece of work, the stuffy the price, or the 
design of it maj not require it ; but equity 
requires that every manufacture have the per- 
fection requisite to its kind ; and forbids the de- 
ceitful thrusting in of a baser stuff or metal in- 
stead of abetter, even* though it may do the 
purchaser equal service, or he may never be 
sensible of the difference ; because it is impo- 
sing upon his ignorance, and extorting a price 
from him above the true value of the commodity. 
Say not the price will not allow that things be 
made as they ought, for it is the slightness 
of woric that is the usual cause of reduction in 
the priee ; and if goods were better, the prices 
might be better too, as is evident from repeated 
facts, that they who do the best work have the 
greatest gains, as well as the most credit. 

5tb. Justice requires the ready and cheer- 
ful payment of all lawful impositions, taxes or 
customs. As the tradesman enjoys the benefit 
and protection of government ; he should not 
tbink much to contribute to the support of it ; 
alid to render to all their dues, tribute to whom 
tribute is due, custom to wliom custom. Jus- 
tice obliges you either punctually to dischai*ge 
them, or plainly to deny that they are due ; 
but how can you question this, when they are 
settled hy law, and this law the act of your 
t)wn consent, by your representatives ^ ground- 
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tA npoti the i>lainest reasotis^ and designed to 
support the office of magistracy, and protect the 
rights of the subject ? Say not, that the profits 
of them are transmitted to otiier hands, it is the 
officers who gain by these things and their 
revenues are so large,^ that there is little hurt 
in wronging them ; for these are invested with 
an undoubted right from the proprietor, and so 
cannQt lawfully be defrauded, any more than 
a tenant of what he taketh in lease from his 
landlord* Neither plead that the end of taxa- 
tions are not answered, trade and property are 
not secured, the seas are not guarded, or the 
like : For it is hard to prove the matter of fact, 
and the care of the government ought not to 
be censured without clear and uncontrolable 
evidence. The neglect of subordinate officers 
must not be thrown upon the chief magistrate, 
unless it be frequent, notorious, and after due 
information. And after all there ever were, and 
will be some oversights ; some unworthy per* 
sons employed, who will seek their own and 
not the public good : whose negligence must be 
correeted by their superiors, and not pleaded 
in excuse for the neglect of doty, by every pri- 
Tate person. Neither is it enough to say, that 
you are ready to stand to the penalty, whenever 
you are detected in withholding custom, or the 
like $ for there is no common thief but might 
make this plea, if there were any strength in 
it Penalties are annexed to laws to deter 
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4bioae from evil^ whom neither conscience tow- 
ards God^ nor justice to nian» will hold to their 
duty ; and it would be little to your reputation 
to come under this character. 

And as you should << render to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar's ;" so should you ** ren- 
der to God the things that are God's/' If you 
expect the blessing of Heaven, withliold not 
from his Ministers whatsoever by law or equity 
is due unto them ; for << God hath ordained 
that they which preach the gospel, should live 
by the gospeU" As they have relinquished the 
sinful employments of life for the service of 
God. and the interests of religion ; they have 
a claim to be supported in a manner becoming 
their office, that they may be freed from the 
anxieties of want, and may be examples, as 
well as pn)moters of charity to othei-s ; and 
tliis is not only a point of religion and charity^ 
bat of justice and equity. 

• « 

6th. Justice requires the tradesman to pay 
due respect to the laws and orders of his socie- 
Xy : to the observation of which, the members 
lliercof are usually obliged by oath. Supjio- 
&\\\g these laws to be agreeable to the dictates 
of reason and religion, justice and conscience 
obliges your obedience to them, although they 
may sometimes interfere with your private in- 
terests. For instance, are you called to any 
office of charge or trouble f if it is consistent 

12 
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witb your concerns, you should readflf Aikf 
charge it ; or if not, cheerfully submit to such 
fines as are duly imposed. Or are you pro^ 
bibited to import or export some profitable com* , 
modity, whereby the poor at home might want 
subsistence, or public enemies be strengthened 
and encouraged* Justice requires your ready 
compliance with such orders. Or are you en- 
gaged to employ no foreigner in your service, 
lest those who have served a regular appren* » 
ticesbip be discouraged, or left without employ**- 
ment? Justice and fidelity oblige you to refuse > 
all such assistants; especially where the end- 
of those institutions are crost by so doing. In. 
a word, we ought in all things to consult the 
good of society, as well as our own ; and tliei 
future good, as well as the present ; if we. wiW| 
be faithful and true to our obligations. | 

i 

7th. Justice demands ail equitable regaHU 
to your fellow tradesman* Though every raajil 
may use all lawful methods to increase and se4 
cure his custom ; yet charity should keep usj 
from hindering those that are poorer than our^ 
selves; and justice forbids the gaining custo^^i 
mers or chapmen from others, by any dishon«i 
ourable or indirect means; particularly, let! 
every unjust reflection, and depreciating insin-i 
nation on your fellow tradesman's character or4 
goods, be abhorred ; and every other mean ar-4 
Mce^ to increase your business^ at the expense ( 
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ffTQur nei^bour's. But let ibis always be 
I your goveniing piincipie, to do unto others as 
I ywi would be done unto. And thouj^h masters 
I sbould be content that their apprentices at set- 
ting up should carry away some customers from 
them, being part of the consideration for their 
fine and money ; yet no ingenuous apprentice 
wSl use any unworthy means to gain customers 
(» himself ; or do any any thing but what is 
common and approvedly <lone in that case, either 
before or after the expiration of his time ; re- 
membering that when he comes into the same 
eii^umstances, he himself will not be contented 
vith such usage. 

i Again, engitissing of commodities, whereby 

inany are impoverished for the enricliing of a 

; whetlier it be done by societies, or single 

rsons, is directly contrary to the laws of 

istice and charity; which command us to 

?e our neighbours as ourselves ; and not to 

eek our own advantage to the prejudice of 

tlicrs. The law of nature gives to every man 

right of comfortable subsistence by labour and 

mmerce. Those that deprive others of these 

vantages by covetous and self enriching 

eines, are common enemies to mankind. 

en may ** boast when they do well for them- 

Ives ; and others may bless the covetous 

bom God abhors ;^' ^ut the common and ten- 

r Father of all, cannot but hate these gains 

f oppression^ and punish this method of hast* 
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ening to be ricli ; and we often see tlie ,eff«e^ 
tliei^eufy ill the fall and ruin of th<jse who thougl 
to onrich themselves by these gains of unrighl 
euijsness. 

Neither is it agreeable to justice and equit 
for the rich tradesman or artifieery whose 
late perhaps may bear him out, in such a ipan^ 
ncr to undersell his poorer fellow iradesmen» 
tiiat they wanting iiis stock and credit, catimi^ 
in*eserve their customers^ or subsist iip(m thosf 
prices. This conduct is especially criming 
where the very design of it is to weaken at^ 
}m]K)verish others. 

Lastly. That injustice is intolerable which 
is offered to your partners in trade ; who re* 
)K)se 4Iie same confidence in you, as they do 
in themselves ; and to whom you arc bound by 
ait the strictest tiesoflaWfConscienccy and mu- 
tual confidence. For such pei^S(ms to under-, 
mine, or purloin from each other» is a erime 
that deserve^s the severest censure ; and can- 
not be practised by any who have not lost aUj 
Jove to virtue^ o» fear of shame. ■■ 

8th. Justice obliges the tradesman to a pa- 
ternal care about his apprentices. Prudence, 
directs to choose such as are of sober characters 
tolerable tempersy and capacities fit for business; 
and not for the sake of a little present money, 
or to supply an immediate pinch of bu.siuessi« to 
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msl a flioni into ywr sfdes^ wMeh may paiii 
>u for seven long years; but those whom yon 
fit to bind and receive into your families^ 
Ifostlce obliges you to use in the same manner 
te you would have your own children treated^ 
%faen they come into the same condition. 

1. Beware of undue severity and rigour to- 
wards them ; this will discourage Uiem in your 
service, make their time and life a burden ; and 
it is well if worse consequences do not attend it* 
Remember that you were once In the same 
state, and repeat not upon them, what was then 
^ifisrtly esteemed an hardship by yourself. Re* 
wiember that you also have a Master in hca- 
lien, who rules by love and just authority, and 
not by severity and vengeance ; and do ycfu im" 
itate him therein. Let the government of your 
servants be such as may command love and es« 
teem, as well as respect and obedience, that 
they may feel it to be as much their interest, 
as thdr duty to serve you. Maintain your au- 
\ thority over them by a life of virtue and reli- 
^on: this will produce reverence, and enforce 
respect much more effectually than any dojni* 
fleering austerity in words or behaviour; while 
vice and foHy naturally breed contempt, under 
the most lordly and imperious sway. Impose 
not too heavy tasks upon them ; make not their 
lives bitter by cruel bondage, lest they cry unto 
pod against yoiK Remember their years^ am! 
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benr mth frftillies and imperfectioiis ? cbarj 
them not with faults without cause, nor refi 
to hear their Just apobgies. Remember the 
flection of Job in the like case, << if I did despu 
tlie cause of ray manservant, or of my maids 
vant, when they contended with me ; what thai 
shall I do when God risetli up ? And wiien he 
visiteth, what shall I answer him ? Did not he 
that made r.«c in the womb make him ? Asti 
did not one fasliion us in the womb." Let them 
have foiHl and rest convenient for them. For 
quality, let it be such as is suitable to their con* 
dition ; for quantity, let it be sufficient for their 
necessary refreshment; and for time and sea* 
son, let it be such as is most conducive to their 
health kiid comfort. Be full as ready to encou- 
rage thefti when they do well, as to reprove 
them when they do amiss ; that they may be 
sensible of your good will to them, as well as 
your authority over them. <<Thou shalt not 
rule over them with rigour, but shalt fear thy 
God." 

2. But then, he watchful against a Wj|ak in- 
dulgence towards them. Improve your jtist au- 
thority over them, for maintaining in the whole 
ef their conduct a due respect to God and your- 
selves. Indulge them in no known evil. Recom- 
mend to them, both by enample and precept, 
the religious fear of GfMl, and jttstice and truth 
to man. Above all, diligently watch over them 
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tm {irescnre them from tho infection ^ tv9 com* 
pBnj ; to this end» take an exact account of their 
lime when they are absent fiDni you ; for it is 
then that they contract their pernicious ac- 
^aintance. Especially 9 let your authority be 
ocercised over them fiir tlie religious observ- 
ance of the Lord's day, for many have dated 
their ruin from the faulty liberties they were 
ttien indulged in ; and how ti*ade£tmen can an- 
swer it to God and their own consciences* in 
leaving their servants at large on that day« 
wMle they are regaling tliemselves in their 
country retreats, is more than I can say* I 
scarce believe any thing has conti'ibuted more 
to the corruption of the rising generation, than 
neglects of this kind. How justly may God up* 
braid those with selfishness and hypocrisy, who 
require a strict obedience to their own com- 
mands, but thus overlook the neglects of his ho- 
ly and righteous laws ? Keep them, therefore^ 
under your eye, and rather spare them time 
from your own business, for an interview with 
their friends or other lawful occasions, than let 
any part of that sacred time be spent in a tri- 
flmg or unbecoming manner. They may think 
much of this restraint at present, yet future 
time and better consideration will cause them 
to bless you, and- bless God for your care con- 
oeming them. Lastly, be very cautious of send- 
ing those to travel, who are not furnished witl^ 
sufficient wisdom and virtue to preserve tiuem 
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from the marrifold temptations to which till 
are exposed ; and by whieb nuany youths ha^i 
been utterly undone. 

9th* Justice will excite ^e tradesman^ (if h 
such relations in life) to make due provision Sait^ 
bis wife and children. The wife brought a eon«. 
siderable portion, in prospect of a comfortable 
pn)vision ; or else hath been useful in the shop 
or the family, to preserve or increase your cs^ 
tate, and govern and insjpect the affairs of the 
household^ or, however, she is bone of your 
bone, and flesh of your flesh, and hath forsaken 
her parents and friends, to cast herself upon 
your lov^ and care : you are bound, tiiereforet : 
by all sact*ed and humane ties, to secure her 
comfort^ so far as lies in your power. Your 
children are parts of yourself, whom you brought 
into the wQi4d in an helpless and dependent 
state ; it is unnatural and unjust not to support 
and provide for* them : yet such is the idleness ^ 
and negligence, such the prodigality and yolup« \ 
tuousness, of many tradesmen, that misery and 
tears are the only inheritance they leave to 
their distressed families. The goods are ap- 
praised, but they are few or unsaleable ; the 
books are examined^^but no comfort is to be 
found from them ; the poor wife is forced to 
live upon her friends, or pine away in want; 
and the children to wander desolate and forsa- 
leen. O wretched iiyustice ! Can the posterity 



' «f sQ^ men rise up and call them bkssed, vfV^ 
nake them heirs to noUung but poverty and dis- 
tress? Or will it excuse them that they have 
been just to others, who are thus cruel to their 
own flesh f No. Limit yourselves in the ex- 
penses of dress, diet and furniture ; allow your* 
selves in no unreasonable or costly pleasures; 
be diligept in your callings, and prudent in your 
eoneeros^ that you may leave your families 
above the charity of their friends, and enable 
them to live when your period of life ceases; 
that your exit may not be like the brutes, who 
have no ccmcern for the ofiTspiing they leave 
behind them. << A good man leaveth an inheri- 
tance to his children's children. Wealth and 
riches are in his house, and his righteousness 
jEindttreth for ever.'^ 

10th. This justice in the tradesman, obligeth 
him to show mercy to the foot; for righteous^ 
ness containeth charity. Men are but stewirds 
of what they possess to the great God, wi.o is 
; the original proprietor of all things : as much oa 
^ u needful for their own use, he allows them to 
appropi^iate to themselves, and Ims appointed 
the poor and necessitous to be the receivers of 
the rest; we are not therefore <• to withhold 
good from them to whom it is due, when it is 
in the jiower of our hands to do it. We should 
improve the talent of wealth, as good servants 
of our great Master; and so regulate our ex- 
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{iHBnseB, and etn^oj mr rieffi and estre^ t&at vm 
may be assistant to others; working with ou]| 
handy or labouring with our lieads, <• the thuig 
that is goody that we may have to give to him 
that needetb.'' The goodness of God is his glo- 
ry ; nor is there a more amiable disposition in 
his ereaturesy or any thing that yields greater 
deligbt to a humane and pious hearty or is 
more likely to meet with a generous reward 
from a gooid Gody than a sineere dispositkin t» 
imitiite bim herein. Let the tradesman^ there* 
fore, in a course of diligence and prudence, tsust 
God with futurity^ and enlarge his heart, and 
extend his compassions to the proper objeists of 
them. I 

And here a large iSeld i» before you. Either 
there are some poor relations of your own ; or 
God hath some poor children of his, whose ne- 
cessities call for relief, 0r some poor, faithful 
mitiisters of Christy who instead of living to sta- j 
dy and do good, are obliged to study to live and 
get bread. Or some poor ingenious seholarsy 
w^ho, if supjjorted for a time, might become in- ; 
strumentB of public good. Or some ignorant and | 
uncultivated persons and places, where lectures I 
of religion might be usefully established ; or Bi- j 
hies, and other books of instruction, beneficially { 
dispersed ; or some sober youtlis, whose parents 
>Lre unable to place them to trades; and others { 
tlti^t have skill and parts, but no stock to begin 
'with. Or some poor tradesmen, and houseke'ej[>- 
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,^f8f fhat often want work, and tiierefore waal 
bread; or whose faniStes are large« and their 
iffltetions many; whose patience prevents theii* 
Complaints, and whose modesty unfits them fop 
asking; and therefore languish and pine in dis* 
Iress. Or some virtuous maidens^ whom a little 
money would settle in employments or mar» 
riage ; but being indigent and neglected, are 
exposed to many temptations. Beside schools 
for the young, Hlief for the sick or lame, and 
assistance for the aged and helpless; all which 
are proper and necessary objects for your cha«* 
iity^ ad^ far as your abilities extend. 

And that you may be free and liberal herein, 
lay by for this purpose, in some due proportion, 
** as God has blessed you^^' either weekly^ 
monthly, or yearly, as the nature of your in- 
eomes are : this method will free you from the 
imeertainty that those must be under, who only 
occasionally streteh forth their hands as objects 
oBer: and having thus a stock devoted to sacred 
and charitable uses, you will be much more 
firee on all proper occasions, to exercise your 
bounty and liberality : always judging, that well 
ordered charity is the surest and safest way to 
thrive; as what is expended this way is lent 
on' the best security, and the largest interest; 
namely, on the faitiifulness and bounty of God* 

11th. Justice requires a punctual regard to 
^all lawful eontraeta* But as this ia a branch 4p 
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that triitli >^Iiich is Aue from man to maii^ %■ 
dhall take nytice of it under that head. 

12th, Lastly. Justice demands a speedy re- 
stitution of whatever may have been unlawfully 
gained or acquired. This is a duty so evident^ 
that one would think little need be said to prove 
it necessary. 1. Religion requires it ; conscience 
can never be pacifiedy nor guilt removed, while 
the gains of injustice are in our hands ; nor that 
repentance be sincere, which is not attended 
with a real purpose and resolution to restore 
what has been iniquitously gotten. For repen- 
tance is the undoing, as far as we are able, 
what has been done amiss; if it was criminal 
for you to injure your neighbour at first, the 
crime still remains, while you continue volun- 
tarily to detain from him what is his due : and 
therefore God commanded, that <<when any 
trespassed against the Lord,'* i. e. by defraud- 
ing another (and observe, by the way, that 
though men are the immediate objects, yet God 
esteems injustice to them as done against him- 
self, because it is the violation of his law, and 
the contempt of his aiithority) *« then they sliall 
confess their sin, and recompense the trespass 
with the principal, and add the fifth part there- 
to, and give to him against whom he hath tres- 
passed,'* as a satisfaction for the inconveniences 
that the injured party might have suffered. 
The moral equity of whicb law binds the co0r 
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I 
feienees of all men to the end of time. "When 

Kehemiah bad engaged the Jews, who had 
I been guilty of oppressionf to a promise of re- 
storing what they were unrighteously possessed 
oE^ he adds this divine communication : << God 
00 shake out every man from his house, and 
frooi his labour, that perfi>rmeth not ins pro- 
mise; even thus be he shaken out and emp- 
tied; and all the people said, amen." And Zac- 
cheus immediately fell imder the conviction of 
this duty; when our blessed Saviour invited 
hioiself to his house, he knew no better proof 
tiiat he could give him of the sense he had of 
his past errors, and the sincerity of his present 
affection, than engaging himself, '< where he 
bad ii;yured any man, wlicther good or bad, rich 
! ^ poor, king oi* subject, presently to restore 
^ fourfold.^ This shews, that the natural con- 
L sciences of men own restitution as a duty ; and 
if ever salvation come to your house, and the 
influence of religion upon your he^ts, you will 
go and do likewise. 

2. Interest requires it While God is the 
righteous Governor of the world, the gains of in- 
Justiec can never be blessings to tlte possessors 
of tiicra. They are often blown away by the 
blast of God, like chaff before the wind ; but if 
they remain, the divine curse remains with 
them ; and, like the lepixisy, spreails infection 
to ad tliat you possess. Now# whe woald lese 



the comfort of all the honest gain they hav^^^ 
for the sake of retaining a little that may be 
unjustly acquired? Take^ therefore, thy ill got* 
ten goods in thy hand^ as the philosopher did 
his estate^ when he threw it into the sea, and 
resolve that it is better that these things be de- 
sti'oyed by me» than I for Uieiu; and esteem it 
a thousand times preferable to live poor and 
just, and die blessed^ than to live and die mth 
a curse. If you are incapable of making resU-> 
tution, though the will may be accepted inst^d 
of the deed, yet surely you ought to mourn with 
peculiar bitterness, that you have done injuries 
to otlierSf which you ai'e not able to repair. 
You should reflect on the hand of God^ and ac« 
knowledge his justice, in rendering your iin«> 
righteousness so unprofitable to you ; and re* 
n^ember that tlie obligation still lies upon you 
to make restitution ; when, and in what degree 
soever you are capable. If the fear of shame 
and loss of reputation deter you from this in- 
stance of justice, choose some faithful friend to 
restore the owner his right, and then your name 
need not be known, or your character sullied ; 
and let it be observedf that to sin is shame, and 
that is past, it is only righteousness and equity 
which is to be practised now ; what shame can 
it bo to do that which is good, and undo that 
vhich is evil ? But if your foolish shame or base 
eo\M tousness prevent your execution of justice, 
i;iin)cmbcr that it will not be long before j'our 



iaifmtiis will be eharged upon you in the pee- 
getice of Gody^tf angels^ &nd men; and what 
Bospeakable sdiame and confusion will then co- 
wer your face^ when it shall be founds that after 
ail tlie renioBstrances of reason and conscience^ 
[ yon have lived and died in these sins. If it be 
iibjectedy that the persons are dead whom you 
have injored^ and you know of none to mako 
; restitution to; I answer^ the heirs or executors 
of the deceased have the proper claim to it ; 
and ify after diligent inquiry, they are not to be 
found, the divine records have prescribed who 
> are to be tbe receivers* << If the injured man 
i have no kinsman, or heir, to recompense the 
trespass unto, let the trespass be recompensed 
I unto ttie Lord'' God's church and poor are his 
I receivers of all estates forfeited to his honour 
I and government As giving to the poor is lend* 
log unto the Lord, where it is an act of benev- 
olence ; 80 it is paying unto tlie Lord what he 
daims as an act of justice from us. 

To conclude :«^. Reflect on your past eont 
duet as to this great duty of justice. Perhajis 
your injustice has been so secretly managed, 
tiiat your reputation is not injured by it ; but 
ivhat says conscience ? Does not that remem- 
ber the unconscionable bargains, the faulty 
curares shuffled off by deceit and falsehood ; the 
nnjust weiglits and measiu'cs used in trade ; or 
the oppression and unmercifulness with wliich 
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it ^s been condueted* Let consctenee sorveji 
the foregoing particuIarSf and see wherein yon 
have bee.n guilty; and give it leave to speak« 
while it acts the part of a friendly monitor^ for 
speak it willf and the more terribly^ the long^er 
it is silenced. Shut not your eyes against the 
lighty nor frame any excuses for yourself nowy 
that will not stand the test of the great judg* 
ment day. <^ Break off your sins by righteous- 
ness, and your iniquities by shewing mercy.'' 
And seek tlie divine forgiveness by a sincere 
repentance before God, and an humble faith in 
Christ Jesus the Lordf while forgiveness may 
be had. 

2. Let all your actimis be regulated by.tlie 
rules of justice for the time to come ; and reck* 
on nothing really gained, but what you gain 
honestly. Be advised ever to take the safer 
path in doubtful cases; do that which appears 
to be the most honourablcy just, and charitable | 
and run not always to the utmost extent of law- 
fulness, for he that always walks as near to the 
river's brink as he can, is in extreme danger 
of falling in. In matters of duty it is usually 
best to do the most, but in matters of advantage 
to take the least. For we are naturally too 
much biassed by selfishness. Shew favour to 
the poor, ingenuity to the unskilful, and mode- 
ration and equity to all. And let it be your fix- 
ed purpose, by the grace of GdA, that tbougb 
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jm may not be very rich, yet you will be al- 
ways very just. This is the way to a quiet eon- 

' science, and a firm estate 5 you may then enjoy 
with pleasure, and leave with comfort to your 

^ posterity, whafever acquisitions a diligent hand, 
and a good God has offered you. To which end; 
i. Xict the fear of God rule in your hearts. Fear 
of shame may restram men from many instances 
of injustice, but nothing less than the religious 
fear of God, will make them universally just 
and honest 2. Conquer yoar undue love to the 
world. A covetous and selfish temper is the 

' grand spring of all injustice and oppression. 
Men would never expose themselves to the an- 
ger of God, injure their neigiibours, and hazard 

I flieir reputation for a little gain, if their love to 
it was not excessive and criminal. S. Learn 

I contentment in your present state, and trust in 

[ God for futurity. His providence overrules and 
directs all the conditions of his creatures. He 
knows what things we have need of, and what 
would be hurtful to us, and will be sure to se- 

i eure the best good to those who place tlieir con- 

! lidence in Him. But men would fain be inde- 

I pendent beings ; and those w hose disobedience 
%nd neglect of God, has produced a conscious- 

I ness in themselves tliat they have no just title 
to his favour, are unwilling to lie at his mercy, 
and desirous, by any means, to procure those 
blessings to themselves, which they have no 
elaim to ask at his hands. But though justipe 
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and equity may in some instances obstruct the 
christian's gain^ yet let him not doubt but God 
will abundantly make it np in temporal or spir- 
itual blessings^ or both ! He is too great and 
too good to permit his servants to be losers by 
:iny thing they deny themselves in obedience to 
his will. 4. Love your neighbour as yourself^ 
and place yourself in his stead in all your deal- 
ings with him ; it is certain you will then do 
nothing that is unjust or dishonourable by hinL 
1^. Lastly, as this and every other virtue and 
grace must be derived from Christ Jesus^ the 
fountain of all wisdom and grace ; so let the 
practice of it be recommended to God, by a true 
and living faith in him, as the great Mediator; 
Then, whatever your success is here beloWf 
you will not fail of an abundant reward above, 
in the presence and favour of the just and righ; 
teous God. But let no man be so vain as tb 
think, that the christian faith and profession 
will profit him that contradicts the precepts of 
it: or that the righteousness of Christ was cTer 
designed to justify or save the unrighteous 

deiiler. 

_ • 

S. Promote this justice in others, as far as 
you are able. Recommend and instil principles 
of justice and integrity into your children and 
servants; and suffer them not to offer the least' 
wrong to any. Be, and profess yourself to be, 
an irroooncilaUe enemy to all ii^urious and de« 
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eettfoi dealing. Stand not by patientlj, whilo 
others are injured and imposed upon ; at kastf 
be not partakers with them. In many instances^ 
lie that hinders not an injury when he migh^ 
makes it his own. Improve the interest and in* 
fluence you have in your several societiesj to 
leform what is amiss in this respect This is 
the way to honour the gospel^ and stop the cal« 
unnies of its enemies^ to establish a good repu- 
tation among men ; to live in peaeey and die in 
eomforty (through the grace of the Redeemer) 
and leave a blessing behind you. Jhnen, 

<^ Their father Israel said» Take double mo* 
oey in your hand : and the money that was 
brought again in the mouth of your sacks, ear* 
Tj it again in your hand ; peradventure it was 
an oversight, Oen. xliii. 12. 

*^ Thou sbalt not steal. Thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbour's bouse, or any thing that is thy 
seigbboui^s, Exod. xx. IB, 17. 

^ Thou shalt not defraud thy neighbour, nei- 
Sier rob him* The wages of him that is hired 
shall not abide with thee all night until the 
inoming. Ye shall do no unrighteousness in 
jndgment, in mete, yardy in weight or in mea- 
sure. Lev. xix. 19, d5» 

« For all that do such things, and all that do 

unrighteously, are an abomination unto the Lord 

^ thy Grod, &c. Devi. xxv. 15, 16. 

I << He that hath swallowed down riches, he shall 

vomit them up again : (Kod shall cast them out 
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of his telljr. Because he hath oppressed ai^j 
forsaken the poor. Surely he shall not feel qui*^ 
etness in his belly^ he shall not save of thai 
which he hatli desired. In the fulness of hiSj 
sufficiency he shall be in straits. A fire not, 
blown shall consume him ; it shall go ill with 
bim that is left in his tabernacle. The heavens 
shall reveal his iniquity^ &c. Job xx. ±5, ^7. , 
^< Treasures of wickedness profit notliinig;' 
Blessings are upon the head of the just^ Frov.^ 

X» 2, 6. 

*< A man shall not be established by wicked- 
ness : But the house of tiie righteous shall standi 
Prav. xii. 2, 7. 

<< Better is a little with righteou^iessy than 
great revenues without right, Pror. xvi. 8. 

<* The just man walketh in his integrity. His 
children are blessed after him. Bread of deceit 
is sweet to a man, but afterward his mouth shaD 
be filled with gravel. An inheritance may be 
gotten hastily at the beginning : But the en( 
thereof shall not be blessed, Prov. xx. 7, 17, 2J 

<< It is joy to the just to do judgment^ Fn 
Xxi. 15. 

^< He that by nsury and unjust gain incre: 
eth his substance, he shall gather it for him thi 
will pity the poor. A faithful man shall aboui 
with blessings : But he that maketh haste to 
rich, shall not be unpunished, Prorv. xxviii. 8, 2( 

« As the partridge sitteth on eggs, and batcli 
eth them not : So he that getteth riches, and nt 
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%f right, shall leave them in tbe midst of hitf 
li^ys, and at his end Ahall be a fool, Jer. xvii. 11* 

** Wo unto him that buildeth his house by un« 
irighteuusnesS) and his chambers by wrongs that 
vseth his neighbour's service without wages, 
and giveth him not for his work, Jer. xxii. 13. 

<< Thou hast taken usury and increase, and 
f^oa hast greedily gained dT thy neighbours by 
extortion, and hast forgotten me, saith the Lord. 
Behold I have smitten mine hand at thy dishon- 
est gain which thou hast made. Can thine heart 
endure, or thy hands be strong in the days that 
I shall deal with thee ? I the Lord have spoken 
it, and will do it, Eccek. xxii. 12, 14. 

^ Thou hast defiled thy sanctuaries by the 
multitude of thine iniquities, by the iniquity of 
thy traffic ; therefore will I bring forth a fire 
which shall devour thee, in the sight of all them 
that behold thee, Ezek. xxviii. 18. 

•< The wrath of God is revealed from heaven 
against all ungodliness, and unrighteousness of 
men. God gave them over to a reprobate mind. 
'Being filled With all unrighteousness, covetous- 
ness, deceit, covenant breakers, &c. Rom. i. 18^ 
29, 31. 

*• That no man go beyond (or overreach) and 
defraud his brother in any matter: Because the 
Lord is the avenger of all such, 1 Thess. iv. 6. 
iPsalm XV. 1, B. Isau xxxtii. 16. Cdos* iii. 25. 
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CHAPTER \t 

Of Truth. \ 

i 

I. The nature of truth. II, Obligations to the prati 
tice of It. Excuses for lying considered. II|j 
Wherein truth, as it relates to trade, is to be ex- 
ercised. In the performance of all lawful contracts 
and promises. In not concealing that truth whicli 
justice or charity obliges us to divulge. In forbear^ 
in g all unjust commendations of goods. In sbun^ 
ning unjust disparagements of persons and thing^ 
And all equivocations and disguises in our deal- 
ings. In restraining a multiplicity of words. Itt 
the cautious taking and careful keeping of oathsd 
IV. Dissuasives from lying. Means to promote 4 
disposition to truth, and the practice of it. Suit*] 
able Scriptures. 

L As to the natare of truth,* we may observe^' 
that it is either the agreement of our expres- 
sions to the nature of things, or to our know- 
ledge, or apprehensions of them. Our expres- 
sions may agree with our conceptions of thing^ 
but not with their nature ; in which case we ca| 
the falsehood a mistake or error. This is io' 
dee^ a soft term, and implies but little blame^ 
yet even this is culpable, when the means of 
knowledge are afforded us ; for the law that re« 
quires us to do our duty, requires a care to in- 
form ourselves about it in order thereto. Oa 
the other hand, if our expressions do not ajsjrec 
with dur conceptions, it is lying; though they 
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^ytrappen to agree with the natare of thd 
ikg. For here is a design to misrepresent it : 
Hi as our words are understood to express 
fore immediately our own conceptions, here is 
I fact an intended false representation. What* 
ter the thing is» we design another should be- 
teve we think it to be what we really imagine 
jis not. This, however, is not the case when 
\^ m\y rehearse a lie in an historical manner, 
Hid make it not our own. And I must observe 
^9 that persons may act, as well as speak a 
^j for words are but the mode of expressing 
u* apprehensions, which may as strongly be 
gnifieid by actions; for instance, <<the man 
iat Uves as if he had the estate he knows he 
te not; or was what indeed he knows he is 
ot, doth as truly lie, as if he was continually 
! express it by words ; if it be done with a de- 
^ tu injure and deceive others.'' So that you 
^^l perceive that every mistake is not a lie^ 
or every doubtful speech, nor every parable 
I* fable, nor the rehearsing of a lie, if we make 
i hot our own : but a lie, is the voluntary falsi- 
ring of the truth, and is usually joined with an 
fttention to deceive* 

n. Let every tradesman endeavour to jodgo 
f thini^ as they are; and speak of them, when 
•y is properly called thereto, according to such 
'is judgment: neither adding. nor diminishing; 
thither depreciating a commodity, nor ^^utting 
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£alse colours upon it^ bnt '^ speak flie truth l| 
his heart :'' And this from conscience to Go| 
and a love to virtue. To this he is bound M 
the rules of reason and rdigion^ of honour an 
interest 

1. As every man requires to be truly dedl 
with himself, and hates to be deceived^ or ia^ 
posed upon by falsehood; reason evinces tiM 
fitness and obligation of treating others in tMJ 
same manner. For with what face can we dd 
aire that all men should act by the rules of mifi 
eerity and truth to us, while we make falsehood 
and fraud the measure of our conduct to theml 
If truth is eligible from others to you, why shouH 
it not be equally so from you to them ? It U 
manifest that all civil society must be dissolved 
without it; that falsehood breaks the bonds, and 
destroys the confidence that is necessary there- 
unto j for how can men converse or trade to- 
gether, if they are not to be believed ? And 
how can they expect to be believed, unless 
they constantly speak the truth 7 He that will 
lie for one thing, at one time, may reasonably' 
be supposed capable of doing it at any time, dr 
in any case* It may further be observed, thati 
truth and justice have such a relation to eaehj 
other, that he cannot be just in his dealingB, 
that is false in his words. Surely every one% 
indignation should be awakened against a vice 
which ^hus destroys the common good of man* 
kind. It is evident that speech was given u% 
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flUtA we might sij^ify or express ear minds to 
^ach other; but lying and falsehood^ directly 
rcontradict this end; so that a dumb man is bet* 
l^r than a liar. 

2. Religion certainly lays us under the 

If^rongest obligations to truth and sincerity. 

LMTe worship and serve the God of Truth ; the 

^revelation, we believe, is the gospel of Truth ; 

^e precepts of religion every where enforce 

.the love and practice of truth; it is the very 

eharaeter of all that sincerely profess it, that 

Ahey hate lying, and love truth. And so con* 

trary is the induJgence of falsehood and deceit 

ito the spirit of our holy religion, that it utterly 

fkexcludes the practisers of it from any share in 

^le. blessings of the gospel, or hopes of salva- 

:tioii. Yea, there is such an evident eontradic- 

tioD between a false man, and a true christian, 

that it is a wonder how any can make preten* 

fiions to the last character, whose conduct lays 

them under the censure of the former. 

5. And not only reason and religion, but 
honour and interest should engage men to be 
exactly true and upright in their words. There 
is a real nobleness of spirit, and true courage^ 
in speaking the truth. How strongly doth con- 
science support the man of veracity, so that no 
frowns can daunt him ? Whereas the liar is the 
reproach of humanity ; and the most distant im* 

I. 2 



imtatm of so inSuBous a chsraetery Is lrigid|l|j 
resented by every man of honour. He whi| 
knowa hioiself to be guilty^ feels a sting in bt^ 
consciencey when none else ean acidise tiiiii|| 
and shame and confusion fill his face^ when hfi^ 
is detected. Nothing but sordid hopes^ or sor«ij 
did fears^ ean prevent the tongue from being tfaori 
true interpreter of the mind. Thus does honour, 
plead for it; and certainly it is not less for % 
man's interest to be true to his word« It is the^ 
most effectual way to maintain and support hig^ 
credit. Such a person shall be believed in doablw 
ful things^ when a solemn oath is not sufficlentr 
to gain him eredity who allows himself in lying' 
and deceit. AYhen men of falsehood and deemli 
have affrighted those that know them from deal*«j 
ing with them^ they will find that justke Bsnt 
truth are greater recommendations thsm tte 
iairest sign they can hang out. 

Three excuses are usually made for this basQ^ 
sin of lying. 

Some irfead the examples of others. The^ 
see it daily practised, and fmd some instaneei 
of good men failing in this way ; and therefbre 
think they may safely venture upon it It must 
indeed be allowed, tiiough it is a sad truths that 
multitudes, who even call themselves by th« < 
honourable name of christians, are guilty here« 
in ; but by the same plea, treason against tha 
state would become allowable, if the number of 
jpebclsirvas great ;^ and the more contempt i» 
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ofiofi God and his goTenmieiit^ «• mndit 
e greater eanctioii men woold have for rebel- 
^fea agaifist him; and every addition to the 
^tamber ^ iniquities^ woold lessen oar obliga- . 
^Kons to obedience. Svho is there tbat sees not 
i^ffae fellaey of such a plea ? Can you think that 
ftiie number of guOty worms oS the earthy will 
^he any screen from the resentments of Gkid's 
I Infinite power and justice? or that he will for- 
I hear to vindicate the honour of his laws^ because 
transgressors are multiplied ; when this is the 
Yery reason that makes vengeance necessary 
4» be inffictedi^ Try whether it will reconcile 
yon to the anguish, and minister consolation 
anBdst the flames of hell, that multitudes of the 
;« wicked, and the nations of those that forget 
tbd, shall be turned into it,'' before you plead 
numbers ass a prescription for iniquity. As to 
the failings of good men this way, they should 
be subjects of caution to us, and not ^ imita- 
tion ; they shew us the frailty of human -naturcy 
and the necessity of constant watchfulness over 
eurselves ; and let it be observed, that in the 
several scripture examples of falsehood, it was 
nsually produced by fear, and never contrived 
jEbr gain, as in the cases of Abraham, David^ 
! Peter, &e. And yet no doubt; even for tbese^ 
their souls were deeply humbled. But what are 
these unusual cases to you, who make a com- 
mon practice of this vice? Do^ you think the 
omniscient God knows not how to discern th^ 
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disftlbwed^ trnrepekted weakmss of an vpri^ffatJ 
lieart, from Ibe perverse and wilful disobediJ 
eiice of a vicious mind ? Wiien you are thus en^j 
ciHif aging yourselves herein hy scripture ex-^ 
amptesy omit not the cases of Ananias and Sa«|j 
jrfiira^who both ended tli^ir lives with^ lie^l 

Another excuse is, the smallness of the siQ«:| 
laying, say tbey^ is not swearing, nor kiliingi^ 
nor stealing: there can be no great harm in it, \ 
for we do no great hurt by it; to which it may^ 
be replied, that the sin cannot be little, wbiel^ 
renders men most unlike to the God of triitb,i(| 
and most like the devil, the father of lies; tbat^ 
aShmts the authority of heaven, ^nd disturbs thr 
]^aoe of society, and which the good God sei 
fit to punish with such bitter destruction. Bui 
if lying were indeed so small a crime as mei 
would persuade themselves it is, how many lit-tj 
tie .rents can you contentedly bear in your gar^ 
ments? or how many little motes in your eyel^ 
or little inci^ons in your flesh f And is cvery^i 
little injury worthy your watchfulness and careJ 
but those which concern the honour of God, and| 
the rectitude and happiness of your own souls%| 
the only things that merit any great concerns 
But the smallness of tiie sin you plead as am^ 
excuse, is really an aggravation of repeatr^j 
crimes ; if you think it too much to part wit^ 
little sins in obedience to the blessed God> howj 
can it be supposed you are willing to part withij 
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r safer? Sareljr, lie that wffl not deny a Inst 
please his God and Saviour^ will never lay 
Sown bis life, or part with his possessions for 
Vasif when that becomes his duty. The habitual 
bdolgence of little sins» are more aggravated 
jtkan the commission of greater, through the 
bmries and surprise of temptation; because 
ftey evidence less love to God, and less con* 
eem to please him. 

Others would excuse themselves by sayings 
necessity compels them to it, there is no trad-* 
bg without lying; customers are so humour* 
some that they make deceit and falsehood ne- 
cessary. A sad ease, indeed, if true ! That the 
lawful callings of life cannot be exercised witb 
Ibiith, and a good conscience ; and that the righ« 
teous Governor of the universe has placed men 
1b such situations of life, as to make affronts to 
Us majesty, and violations of their own jcon- 
Bctences necessary to their subsistence?^ We 
may then, with great propriety, write upoh ev- 
ery tradesman's door, as in times of pestilcmee: 
«flie Lord have mercy upon them;'* and con- 
fine honour and integrity, religion and salva- 
tion, to the nobility and gentry. But who can 
look on such a representation of things, without 
liscerning the fallacy of it, and being confound- 
ed at the base reflections that are thereby cast 
ep the God of truth and goodness ! Canst thou 
indeed lift up thy face to heaven, and say. Lord 
God of heaven and earthy thou knowest^ thsi 
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fi*om a sincere concern to please fiiee^ and 
a steady trust in thy good providence, I hat 
long confined myself to a strict regard to t\ 
in all my words and dealings ; and I appeal 
tbee, that I did not forsake the rules of trutl 
until! found poverty and ruin coming upon 
which I could not in any other way prevent: 
Canst thou who pleadest necessity for lying, in 
thy conscience say, that this has been thy prac 
tice, and is now thy experience ? If not, b( 
ashamed ever to make such a plea more, ui 
thou hast a better foundation for it. But thu. 
excuse appears still more vain, from the stricf 
regard that is paid to truth and veracity b] 
persons in your own callings, or at least ii 
callings equally exposed to temptations of thi^ 
kind ; of which hundreds may be found, wht 
yet gain sufficiently by them. I have beeir 
the larger upon this, because the same an<^ 
swers will serve to confute most of those vain 
pleas which men make to silence the conviction 
ef their own minds, and encourage themselvei| 
in vice and immorality. 

IIL We proceed to consider wherein truth, 
is to be exercised. It is not to be strained sq^ 
as to oblige the tradesman always to declaitl 
the whole of what he knows ; neither the price 
that, his goods cost him ; or where or how he is 
furnished with them ; nor where his customers^ 
may be served cheaper ; or anjr of the lawful 
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rets of his business^ which might tend to his 

judice : For though we may not lie upon 

watch to deceive and overreach others^ we 

may stand upon our guards and not betray or 

bjure ourselves, i^ut^ 

^ 1st. This truth obliges to the performanco 
if all lawful contracts and promises* Prudence 
irill direct you to be cautious what promises 

Sou make, and wliat engagements you enter 
ito, that they are equitable and convenient, as 
tell as lawful and possible* But when your 
kord is past, though they may be difficult and 

judicial to perform ; and none may be wit- 
es to your promises and contracts, yet God 

d conscience require you to make them good^ 
imless the party concerned is willing to release 
fou. For these are the bonds of human society^ 
irhieh being dissolved, men can neither se- 
curely trust or trade with each other. The 
tighteous man though << be swearcth to his own 
hrt, changeth not." >yho, indeed, can pro- 
seed with comfort or safety in business, that 
iepends upon faithless men, who neither re- 
gard what they say nor what they promised 
Ind it must be added here that a promise or 
xintract made by a servant whom you are used 
k) trust, 18 equally binding as if made by your- 
self; for if you would adhere to his contract if 
it was advantageous, you ought not to recede 
Ibm it^ though it be prejudicial^ Indeed, if 
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^ou are imposed upon in the sabstance of t| 
thing agreed for, as copper lace for gold, or 1^ 
like, the contract is void in itself ; for thei^ 
was no consent, which is necessary in a bal 
gain ; the vender sold one thing, and the huyu 
purchased or agreed for another* 

This truth likewise requires workmen ad 
others to perform their engagements in thi 
time and manner they have promised j TvbicI 
is what too many pay little regard unto. Thi 
common excuse is, something came in to hlo^ 
der, other work in more haste, or of more profit 
or the like : I answer, your promises tbei 
should be conditional, and such as the employed 
will admit, or else you may wrong him to pro! 
yourselves, and please others ; and in cases 
unavoidable necessity, apply yourself to tl 
person, and endeavour to satisfy him, if yoi 
would preserve a good conscience, and a fatiT; 
character ; and be cautious in all cases of ma* 
king hasty promises. 

Agaia they deviate from truth and justice^ 
who agree for a commodity, but the price fall* 
iiig, or some other contingence happening, nev- 
er come for it, or refuse to have it. And others^ 
who promise to pay their bills or debts <m such 
a day, but when the time comes, there is no 
money, nor perhaps nny message to ask longer 
time. These oriiissions, though only mad€ 
through negligence;^ or suchlike causes, are 
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jievertheless very cnj^able ; as society is tfiCt^k 
nty disordered, and conscience violated. 

r 

^ % The business c^ concealing material 
^faults in any commodity has been considerea 
Hnder the head of justice ; but if you hive any 
other cause to know that the bargain will turn 
considerably to the disadvantage of your cus- 
^ tomer, and the forbearing of it will not be an 
^ equal prejudice to you ; the royal law of love 
^ and equity, obliges you to give him warning of 
' it. By the same rule, you ought not to pay 
* coin that is defective in g(X)dness or value, but 
|[ plainly telf them your suspicion of it ; for oth- 
erwise you deceive them in deeds, if not in 
I* Words : and you will find it an unsound conclu- 
f sion at last, that you have a right to impose upon 
\ others, because others have imposed upon you., 

Sd- Truth is to be shewn by forbearing all 

unjust commendations of your goods ; cither as 

; to quality or price. If you do this ignorantly 

1^ it is culpable, beeause you ought to hesitate ^bout 

\ that which you are uncerl^in of ; but if you 

■ know they do not deserve commendation, or at 

least, so much as you bestow upon them ; it ig 

a nmnifest breach of truth and justice. For 

instance, to pretend that a commodity is of one 

kind or country, when it is of another. That 

it is faultless, when the faults are only corered^ 
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^at it i^as made by such an esteemed work* 
man^ and cost such a price ; when it is neither \ 
one nor the other. That it is new^ or the new- \ 
est fashioned, when it is manifestly old. Or 
that yoiv have refused so much money for it^ : 
when you know it was never offered to yon. 
These and such like falsehoods, which trades- 
men often indulge themselves in, must certainly 
proceed from an hardened heart, and a seared 
conscience. It is incredible that men who pro- 
fess to believe an omniscient God, and a future 
judgment of final retribution, should dare from 
day to day, to tell an hundred lies, to gain as 
many pence ; and damn their souls, to obtain 
that which they would not refuse to expend the 
next moment upon their dogs. I beseech thee, 
friend, pretend no more to religion or con- 
science ; especially dishonour not the christian 
name by falsely assuming that to thyself, but 
own thyself to be what indeed thou art, an 
atheist or an infidel ; or else reform thy prac- 
tice, and resolve by the help of God, that if 
truth will not maintain you, falsehood never 
shall. For << the getting ti*easures by a lying 
tongue, is a vanity tossed to and fro only of 
them that seek death*'' 

4th. Tliis truth also forbids all unjust dispar- 
agement of persons and things. It is too common 
for the buyer to say, it is naught, it is naught, 
wlio whep he goetb h^ way rejoiceth. But the 
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IgBin that 19 got by such artifices^ is far froift 
balancing the guilt that is contracted thereby ; 
and their tongues give the lie to their omscien- 
ees. I^orget not therefore causeless exceptions, 
things that are manifestly good or cheap, al- 
low them so to be ; otherwise you disparage 
your own judgments or sincerity, more tiian 
the goods which you discommend. Things 
that are evidently faulty or dear, may be plain- 
ly, yet modestly, complained of. And those 
that are doubtful, should only be spoken doubt- 
ful of. And let the same caution and tender- 
ness be esttended to your fellow tradesmen ; 
discommend not his character or goods without 
cause, from any selfish or malicious views. 
Remember that your tongues are not you own, 
to enhance or depress what you please ; but 
that you are as accountable to God for your 
Vords, as for your actions ; and the less sins of 
this nature fall under the notice of human laws, 
so much the more obnoxious they . are to the 
infinite justice of God. 

5th. Truth excludes all equivocations and dis- 
guise in our dealings with others. The design 
of speech, is to signify our minds to each other ; 
but when it is clouded with ambiguities, and 
mental reservations, with a design to deceive, 
the end is frustrated, our neighbour is imposed 
upon, and our words are no better than painted 
liesr Your expressions are, perhaps, in one 
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sense true, but false in another, in which .you 
believe the person you speak to will take them, 
and in which you design that he should ; or 
you speak out so much as may deceive others^ 
and reserve so much in your own mind, as ad- 
ded to the rest, would contradict what you offer 
as truth. But as the thief disguised, is as 
hateful and dangerous, as he that is open ; do 
^I such sophistical dealing, is as contrary to 
truth and integrity, as plainer falsehoods, and 
should be as much detested. It is true, we 
are not alw^ays obliged to tell all we know, and 
some disguises may be allowed, when an im- 
pertinent curiosity, or a designing craft, would 
extort from us truths which we are hot bound 
to discover ; but the upright tradesman, as he 
should be a wise man, so he willusually be a 
plain one ; and spt^ak as he thinks, and act 
as he speaks. For it has too strong a tincture 
of knavery, when our speech like Apollo's ora- 
des, may be understood in a fair, or a fatal 
sense. None are pleased with such deceitful 
dealing to themselves^ and none should practise 
it with otliers. 

6th. This veracity will restrain a multiplici- 
ty of words in our trading or converse. These 
ttie sacred scripture every where condemns ; 
it cehsures it as folly ; " A fooPs voice is known 
by the multitude of words/' *« Seest thou a 
jBian hasty in his words^ there is more hope of 
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I n fool tban of him/' It condemns it as Sin ; 
'^ In the multitude of words, there wanteth not 
sin." And yet what a flood of words are 
poured out about the smallest traffic ? The sel- 
ler commonly asketh unreasonably high, while 
the buyer as commonly offers unreasonably low ; 
and a long controversy there is before they 
come together ; the one affirming, he will give 
no more, and the other as positively saying, he 
'Will take no less ; and both receding from their 
yfovds before they have done. Though it is 
eonfessed, that every alteration of mind is not a 
': lie, and men may see cause in buying and sel- 
I ling so to do ; yet when these positive declara- 
I tions are made, without the design of adhering 
to them, which I believe is usually the case, 
I cannot see how the minds of men can acquit 
them from the charge of falsehood. Sure I am, 
if covetousness did not bias men on one side, and 
injustice on the other, business might be des- 
I patched in two words, as weU as two hundred* 
I Let the tradesman therefore be persuaded to 
content himself with a reasonable profit; in 
Broail things to fix his price at once, and in 
: fjreater to come as near to the mark as may be ; 
if he would transact his business w ith ease and 
pleasure, establish a good reputation, and se- 
cure a good conscience. A little resolution ami 
I practice, will make this method easy ; it has 
I been practised by many with good success ; and 
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2 am satisfied, that none who ever used them^ 
selves to this way, from a principle of integrity 
and justice had ever cause to repent it. 

7th, Truth certainly obliges men to be cau- 
tious in making, and careful in keeping oaths 
and covenants. Perjury, common as it is, is 
almost as great a crime as men are capable of 
committing. It is a defiance of the God of hea- 
ven, to wliom the appeal is made ; it proclaims 
the person who can be guilty of it, destitute of 
the fear of God, or regard to men ; and is ut- 
terly destructive to all human society. For 
what bonds can hold that man that sacred oaths 
will not ? There cannot possibly be any secu- 
rity in civil order or government, where these 
are broken througli, and violated. It is no 
breach of charity to suppose that person capa- 
ble of all imaginary evil, who can allow him- 
self to be guilty of perjury and perfidiousness. 
And as it is exceeding evil in its nature, it is 
no less so in its consequences, bringing down 
the judgments of God on nations* families, and 
persons. And being the seed of self torment- 
ing desperation to those who commit it. Even 
the heathens thought that man and his family 
destined to destruction, that was guilty of it 
And yet, how does this nation groan under the 
weight of this evil ? What numberless perju- 
ries arc continually committed to the horror and 
amazement of all considerate minds ? Arising 
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90 jbubt, in some degree, from the number of 
unnecessary^ impossible oatlis, which are forced 
upon men, on various occasions. An evil which 
fit were to be wished the lesrislature would at- 
tend to, as none else can provide a remedy foe 

' •i. 
|lt 

rV. Upon the whole, how absurd and foolish 
a part do they act, who expose themselves to 
I the just resentment of heaven, violate their 
|«irn consciences and prostitute their reputations, 
by deceit and falsehood, to gain that which 
might more effectually be secured by truth and 
: itttegrity f And which when it is obtained by 
I Bttch means, can afford no true satisfaction ! 
! The God of truth can never bestow his blessing 
I upon it ; that were to give a sanction to the 
I rebellion of his creatures against himself, and 
to smile on what his soul abhors ; and wliat 
real comfort or good can men expect from their 
acquisitions without this? Docs wealth when 
gotten render men independent on God, and ' 
raise them above the strokes of his just provi- 
dence ? Cannot he send sickness and losses, 
blast their designs, and frustrate all tlicir 
schemes for wealth and happiness ; and «* cause 
them to labour in the very fire and weaiy 
tliemsclves for very vanity ?" And after they 
have si)ent a life of som)w and disappointment 
here, banish them into hell. Or if he should, 
in jirst judgment, jiermit a lying tongue to be 
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«uceessful | can the wealth gained thereby b^ 
considered in any other light, than as a deacP 
M^eight to sink' them deeper into perdition?^ 
"Where is nacn's wisdom or sagacity ? Where ] 
18 their love to themselves, in pursuing a eoui"se 
attended with such evil consequences ? If you 
value therefore your external credit; if you 
value your internal comfort, or your eternal 
V happiness ; banish from you lying lips. Let 
truth and integrity rule in your shops ; let ' 
them rule in your hearts ; and be your con- * 
stant attendants in every business and compa* 
ny. Recommend them to your children, and ' 
charge them upon your servants ; for if you 
permit them to lie for your advantage, they 
will not scruple to do it to your prejudice. ' 
And whenever you have been defective in re- ' 
gard to truth, sliew the sincerity of your con- 
cern for it by sincere repentance and univer- 
sal reformation* To which end. 



1. Subdue covetousness. He that loveth 
money better than God and conscience, will for 
money displease God and conscience, by this 
or any other sin. Covetousness is the root of 
falsehood, and many other vices. 2. Learn to 
trust God and his providence, in the way of 
duty. This will set you above every mean 
and unworthy artifice ; for he that believes 
and considers that he depends upon God fop 
full things, will easily perceive that the practice 



J 
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f virtue, and not of vice, is the means to be 
lest by him. 3* Preserve upon your minds" a 
qntinual apprehension of the exceeding base- 
kss and evil of lying. Men would not so read- 
ly commit srns of any kind, if their conscien- 
es were not stupid and insensible of the evil 
atarc of them. 4. Let the presence of God 
ie a curb to you, whenever you are tempted to 
bis sin. Surely none can dare to tell a delihe- 
ate untruth, who seriously considers himself in 
be continual presence of the God of truth, 
low can those lift up their faces with comfort 
i Hhn in prayer at night, who have tlius af- 
■onted His truth and omniscience in the day. 
• Espeeially, seek to God for his renewing 
ad sanctifying grace, and labour to attain an 
b!y frame of mind. It is a vain attempt to 
ttrify the streams of vice, while the fountjiin 
'iniquity, a corrupt nature, remains in all its 
gour. But when that is cleansed by the pre- 
ous blood of Jesus Christ, and sanctified by 
fe spirit of God ; then only will the issues 
om it be pure and acceptable. *< A renewed 
mscience, is the great preservative from all 

Thus I have set before yoii, the nature and 
?cessity of venerable truth, and endeavoured to 
tcite you to the practice of it ; what impres- 
in it has made upon your hearts, God only 
lows ; but this I must say, that if these ar- 
iments prevail not with you, God ha^ one 
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which will do so eflTectually, for he hath sail 
<< that the mouth of them that speak lies, sha^ 
be stopped." j 

" Ye shall not steal, neither deal falsely, neiti 
er lie one to another, Lero. xix. 11. \ 

" Lord, who shall abide in thy tabernacle j 
who shall dwell in thy holy hill ? He thij 
walketh uprightly, and worketh righteousnesal 
and speaketh the truth in his heart. Thd 
sweareth to his own hurt, and changeth not 
Fsal. XV. 1. 4. \ 

« What man is he that desireth life, ai 
loveth many days, that he may see 
Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips 
speaking guile, TsaL xxxiv. 12, 13. 

<* Thou givest thy mouth to evil, and tl 
tongue frameth deceit. Thou thoughtest thi 
I was altogether such an one as thyself; but 
will reprove thee and set them in order befort 
thine eyes, &c. Tsal. i. 19. 22. J 

*^He that worketh deceit shall not dwej 
within my house : He that telleth lies, sha| 
not tarry in my sight, Psal. ci. 7. 

" I hate and abhor lying : But thy law do 
love, VsaL cxix. 163. 

<* These six things doth the Lord hate ; y<l 
seven are an abomination unto him ; a prod 
look, a lying tongue, &c. Trov. vi. 16, 17. ] 

<< The lip of truth shall be established fore^ 
cr ; but a lying tongue is but for a momenl 
laying lips are abomination to the Lord ; bn 
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ley that deal truly are his deh'ght^ Proro. xii* 
f. 22. 
«A righteous man hateth lying : But a 

r'eked man (or liar) is loathsome^ and cometh 
shame, Prorv. xiii. 5. 
! ^ A false witness shall not be unpunished, 
pd he that speaketh lies shall not escape, shaU 
l^risby Proro. xix. 5. 9. 

^ <« Deceive not with thy lips, Prorc. xxiv. 2S, 
; ^ They bend their tongues like their bow for 
ies, and know not me, saith the Lord. They 
IpU deceive every one his neighbour, and will 
pt speak the truth : they have taught their 
Nlgue to speak lies, and weary themselves to 
ommit iniquity. Shall I not visit them for 
liese things saith the Lord ? Shall not my soui 
p avenged on such a nation as this ? Jerem. ix» 

1 •< The inhabitants thereof have spoken lies, 
Dd their tongue is deceitful in their mouth. 
Sh^efore wiU I make thee sick in smiting 
|ee, ^. Mic. vi. 12. 13. 
" These are the things that ye shall do, speak 
D every man truth to his neighbour ; execute 
le judgment of truth and peace in your gates, 
idi. vili. 16. 

( " Ye are of your father the devil, and the 
ists of your father ye will do ; he abode not 
I the truth, because there is no truth in him. 
rhen he speaketh a lie, lie speaketh of his own ; 
r he is a liar, and the father of it, John viii. 44. 
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I 

f^ Put on the new man, which after God i 
created in rigliteousness, and true holiness, (d 
holiness of truth.) Wherefore putting awaj 
lying, speak every man truth with his neigli 
hour : for we are members one of anotiiei; 
Ephes, i\\ 34. 25. 

<^ Lie not one to another, seeing ye have pi^ 
off the old man with his deeds, Colos* iii. 9. 

*^ Without are dogs, and sorcerers, ani 
wliore mongers, and whosoever loveth and mak- 
^th a lie. Rev. xxxii* 1^. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Of Contentment. 

[ I. The nature of christian contentment. II. Instan-* 
I ces wherein the tradesman is to extercise it. In 
cheerfully undergoing the inconveniences of his 
\ . calling. In a thankful acknowledgment of the ad- 
\ vantages of it. In a submissive patience under 
losses and disappointments. In shunning those 
I vices which are contrary to contentment, as ambi- 
L lion, envy, covetousness, despondency, and invad- 
ing other's callings. In a steady contimiance in his 
I business under all disadvantages. III. Contentment 
enforced by various considerations. IV. Means to 

attain it. Scriptures suited to the subject. 

i 

L Contentment, as it relates to this sub- 
ject, is a cheerful satisfaction in the place and 
I calling wherein God hath set us. As there is a 
! natural stupidity in some persons, so there is a 
I stoical pride in others, who would endeavour to 
appear indifferent in every state and circum- 
^nce of life, from an obstinate and self-suffi- 
dent temper of mind : but christian contentment 
is a more noble thing, arising from a becoming 
sense of God's dominion over us, as our Lord 
and owner, who may therefore do as he pleases 
with his own ; and an humble trust in him as 
our Father and friend, whose wisdom and good- 
ness directs every part of his dispensations to- 
wards us, the low ai&icted situations of life, as 

N 
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well as the more pleasurable and prospeToaa | 
ones ; and these persuasions, by divine grace^ \ 
enable us << to learn in whatsoever state we are^ ^ 
therewith to be content.'' But, alas, where is 
this amiable virtue to be found ? Men are usu- | 
ally iinsatisfied with their present condition^ 
lon^ng after some change or alteration, which 
when they have attained, they are as far from 
happiness as they, were before.* The child or 
servant, weary of restraint, longs for the liberty 
of the parent or master. The parent or master^ 
weary of his cares and troubles, wishes for re- 
tirement and ease. The unmarried are not con- 
tented with their condition; and the married 
often less with tbeirs. The poor envy the plen- 
ty of the rich ; and^e rich admire the quiet 
and health of the poor* Nor is the tradesman . 
free from this restless distemper; often prefer- 
ring, not only the gown or the sword, but this 
or the other trade before his own : and, indetd, 
ever since our father Adam grew dissatisfied 
with the delights of paradise, all his posterity ; 
are infected with the same unhappy disease i 
until the grace of God renews their natures^ I 
limits, their desires, and shews them a more . 
durable and substantial good than the pleasures 

• Our very wishes gire us not our wish. 
How distant oft the thittgs we doat on most, < 

From that for which we doaft. Felicity ' 

Lo ise then fram earth the gra!»p of fond desire, 
Weigh anchor; and some happier clime explore. 

aiOHT THOUOHTt. 
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wi Hme^ or the acqnisitions of honour or wealth 
can bestoWf even the favour and enjoyment of 
his great and blessed self* 

IL Let us consider some instances^ whenein 
the tradesman is called to the exei'cise of this 
virtue of contentment. And^ 

ist. In cheerfully undergoing the ineonve* 
nienees and difficulties of his calling. There are 
some inconveniences in a trading life in gene* 
ral ; and indeed no condition in life is free from 
them. One is, that the tradesman is subject to 
a dependence upon many persons. If it is a 
mechanic businessy it usually depends on many 
masters ; if it consists in eommer^e^ on many 
workmen, and m^ny customers ; some fantas- 
ticaly some penurious, or imperions, others in- 
constant or idle : which are real exercises of 
patience to tliose employed in trade. Another 
inconvenience the tradesman often meets with, 
is bad servants. These are idle, careless, un- 
faithful, or vicious. No sooner is his back turn- 
ed, but his business is neglected, his customers 
slighted, or his goods embezzled, and he loses 
more at home, than, with all his care, he can 
get abroad. And then, the tradesman's busi- 
ness usually lies among all sorts of men, from 
whom he meets with disappointment and false- 
hood in some, treachery and fraud in others. 
Besides these^ there are particular inconve- 
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niehees that relate to several employments ||j 
some of which require hard labour : otherd 
continual care ; sometimes being overdone ; 
with business, at other times having nothing to 
do. These things meeting with a disconten- 
ted spirit^ make it inwardly to bn>il, or out- 
wardly to flame ; and the man cries out^ who 
would legd such a life? Never was man thus 
perplexed ; this vexation is never to be endur- ^ 
ed ; no man ever was such a slave ! and the like. .; 
And seeing he cannot reform others, he tor- 
ments himself, and can take no restfi^ and expa- 
tiates largely on the miseries of a trade. 

But who art thou, O man, that thou shonldest 
think to be exempted from the common* lot of 
mankind ? Canst .thou expect that a new world 
sliould be created to give thee satisfaction ? @r , 
tiiat ttie tempers and manners of men should be j 
changed, from what they always were ? Why 
should we think to find men without infirmities, 
who are conscious of so many in ourselves 7 
. Or hope to ride through the storms of life, with- i 
out being tossed by its waves ? Does it not bet- I 
ter become us to possess our souls in patience, 
and resolve, that as we cannot make others bet* J 
ter, we will be watchful that they do not make 
us worse, and increase the unavoidable difficul- 
ties of life, by fretfulness and impatience : to^ 
consider ourselves, as placed by divine provi- 
dence, on this theatre of aetion, to exercise our 
wisdom, patience and humility, in order to pre- 
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^1*6 119 for a better state, and make the enjoy- 
_int of it more delightful to us. 

%, Let contentment be shewn in a thankful 
aeknowledgment of the several advantages of 
your callings : for God hath set the one over 
against the other, to the end that man should 
find nothing after htm ; that is no just cause to 
i eompiain of his pmeeedings. The tradesman's 
calling, is usually more comfortable for the body^ 
tiian that of many others. You have, for the 
most part, less toils than the husbandman, and 
less danger than the seaman or the sohlier ; and 
are npt exposed to the inclemencies of tho 
weather, and other inconveniences which many 
undergo, to support yourselves and families* 
Tou are seldom kept from sleep by the aches of 
I your bones in daily labour ; nor will you be 
content with the fare and apparel of the poor 
latoorer. You know best how it is within, but 
one may easily perceive by your outward ap- 
pearance, that you have every way the-^dvafi- 
I tage ; and therefore should %e contented and 
I thankful. And then, yoiu* callinj^ is more 
i friendly to the miiifU ' You have usually a 
\ more liberal education, than labouring persons^ 
and are fixed eariy in life in families and among 
persons, where you have op{K)rtunities to culti- 
vate and improve your understandings. In 
many trades there is time and leisure, wherein 
by reading and conversation, you ©ay gain 

N % 
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ihikt wisdom and knowledge, which may adoi 
your minds, and capacitate you for more exti 
sive usefulness, pleasure and happiness. T< 
have generally greater advantages for your in*- 
iernal interest than others. You are often 
placed where the word of God is preached ; 
th^ sacred scripture, and other books of instruc- 
tion put into your hands ; the examples of reli« 
gion and virtue before your eyes ; and every 
help afforded you that can be desired, for the 
making you wiser and better. Whereas the 
situations of mkny others are yery distant from 
the means of knowledge, and very unfriendly 
to the aida of religion, either as to hearing or 
converse. And for temporal advantages, your's 
far exceed the common lot of multitudes. If 
God is pleased to add his blessing to your dili- 
gence, you enjoy more of the comforts of life, 
find are capable of making better provision for 

Jour families when you die and leave them, 
f others can procure plain food and clothing, 
and a place to cover their heads ; if they can 
teach their children to read and write, and then 
Advance them to some of your services, it is 
the highest of their ambition. And lastly, the 
jtradesiiian has often greater opportunities of 
doing good {than many others ; which is man's 
grea|:est . honoi^r and happiness, next to the 
jlK^atifip visioUp You have the opi)ortunity to 
04^cRiei and instruct those youths that are un- 
^p ymr pharge | ^nd by counsel ^d example^ 
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■» 6krect them in the paths of reUgion and vir- 
Me ; whereby those principles and habits may 
he imphinted in thenif (through the grace of 
God) which may make them happy in future 
Ufe^ and blessings to all around them* In di- 
vers trades, many poor are employed ; wiiuse 
loins* by mercy and ^goodness, you may cause 
to bless you : and, if God prospers your un- 
dertakings, you are capable of considerable ser- 
Tice to the great interests of religion, and the 
fpoA of the community to which you relate* 
And it must be said in honour to the trading 
worid, that most of the noblest charities now 
existing, owe their . foundations, or their con- 
tinuance, to the benevotenee of this useful and 
important part of mankind. 

But then the tradesman should dso consider 
with thankfulness, the advantages of his owii 
particular calling ; for every calling has ad- 
vantages, as well as inconveniences, peculiar 
to itself. If it be laborious, it is usually more 
free from cares, and less subject to losses ; if 
it consists in commerce, or buying and selling 
only, you have commonly more time, and less 
toil: if it is hazardous, it is generally more 
gainful than others : in some callings, you be- 
come acquainted with the beauties of nature^ 
in others* with the curiosities of art. . These 
and the like advantages, should be observed by 
the tradesman, and then he will conclude, <^< I 
am very happily situated, if I did but know it; ^ 
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and instead'of envying the conditiun of others^'' 
or repining at my own, I only need a more ' 
thankful spirit for the blessings I enjoy.'' 

Sd« Let contentment be exercised, by a 
cheerful patience under losses and disappoint- 
ments in trade* Here the tradesman often finds 
employment for all his patience and virtue. 
Sometimes his losses are great, by the corrupt* 
ibie nature of the goods he deals in : at ptlier 
times, chapmen and correspondents fail ; or 
storms and tempests make great devastations 
in his substance; and it is not little that many 
sufilsr, by (he frequent changes of the fashions* 
These, and the like occurrences, fill the discon- 
tented mind with uneasiness -and confusion ; the 
man falls oQt with his business ; condemns all 
mankind, because some are dishonest; and, I 
fear, too often frets at divine providence, if he 
is not ready to deny it, because it does not fa- 
vour his designs ; and thus, he neither enjoys 
the comfort, nor gives to God the praise of what 
he possesses, because he has not all that he de^ 
sired* 

But cliristian contentment, though it is not 
insensible of losses, labours to digest them ; imd 
if things are bad, will not make them worse by 
despondency, or the neglect of proper duty. 
Tfie good man knows, that constant happiness 
is no where to be found but in God, and the 
teatimooy of a good consciencej and is sensibla 
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"that afflictiTe jKOTideiicesy as well as prosper- 
<N]8 ones* flow from the wisdom and goodness 
«f his heavenly Father; and that the more 
kamble and submissive he lies under his losses, 
the sooner they are likely to be made up to 
bim* Though he suffers by the breaking of 
others, yet he is thankful to God that he him- 
self is not the bankrupt ; and Ls ready, if he 
finds no treachery in the case, to compassion- 
ate tliose who labour under that affliction. 

Ibth. Contentment is to be employed in 
watching against those vices which are eon- 
trary to it. Among which are these, 

1. Ambition ; which is for aiming at things 
out; of the tradesman's sphere, making him 
restless and uneasy in his present condition, 
because his mind is too high for his calling, or 
his success unequal to his des»res; and the shoe 
is uneasy, because the foot is swelled. This 
distemper ruined our first parents, and has 
be^n of fatal consequence to many of their pos«- 
terity. Many a tradesman, by a foolish ambi- 
tion, has engaged in enterprises which have 
deprived him of the comfortable subsistence he 
before enjoyed. Persons, indeed, may allowa- 
bly endeavour to raise themselves, as far as the 
sober improvement of their time and capacities 
will admit of, bat those desires and pursuits are 
certainly criminal, which render ihem dkccm- 
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tented and unthankful f6r their present eiijo]M 
inents, whieh obstruct the love and duty them 
owe to God and their neighbour ; and h^ve only 
the motives of pride and fancy, instead of tM 
desires of benevolence and charity^ for tbei^ 
foundation. 

.2. Envy ; when men indulge an envious dis^ 
^ition at the prosperity of others. There ii 
one, says discontent, less deserving than I^ in 
more credit; another le^s diligent, but more 
suocessful : there are others, who live without 
care or pains, and yet riches flow in upon theniy 
and they have aU that heart can wish* Sure 
the world is very unequally divided, that we must 
have labour and disappointment, and they^ 
wealth and ease* See, says envy, what a fine 
house, what rich ftirniture, what a flowing, trade, 
and the like, such and such enjoy. And what is 
all this to thee? <<Is thine eye evil, because 
God is good?" A little more modesty would 
teach you, that the Crovernor of the universe 
knows best where to bestow his gifts. Alas ! he 
sees that thy neighbour's high estate, and thy 
high spirit would undo thee. He knows what is 
fittest both for him and thee, and therefore be 
content to be at His disposal. The necessaries 
{it this, and hopes of a' better life, is happiness 
enough for you, if you are interested in the fa- 
vour of the God of heaven ; but it is too much, 
tf you are disobedient subjects to God j while 
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ilherefore yoa have more than yoa deserve* re* 
fine not at what others possess. But as to those 
you envy* you know not the burdens they feel; 
fOQ see their seeming happiness* but not their 
real misery ; and are little sensible of the eares^ 
and fears* and sorrows* which are the attend- 
ants upon a splendid state ; as well as the pow- 
€^ul temptations to pride* sensuality* and for-. 
getfulness of God* which their prosperous eon«- 
dition exposes them to. So that they are rather 
the objects of your compassion* than of your 
emulation. <^ Be not* therefore* disturbed when 
(Mie is made rich* when the glory of his bouse 
is increa3ed." For he that rejoices at the pros<» 
perity of others* makes it his own ; but he that 
^ envies it* deprives himself of the comfort of 
what he possesses. 

' 3. Covetousness is another vice* repugnant 
to contentment. By covetousness* I mean an 
insatiable desire of riches; when men will be 
rich* or else think they cannot be happy. This 
restless desire* when it is indulged in the 
tradesman's heart* perpetually torments him ; 
and he can enjoy no satisfaction in what he 
bath* through his eager desire after more. This 
causes him to fret at every little loss* and fills 
him with anguish at every disappointment; he 
denies himself conveniences* cuts short his fam* 
ily of necessaries^ neglects the poor* and de- 
stroys his soul* to get money ; and his desirtf 
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of wealth are like the thirst of a fever, the 
more he drinks^ the more he longs. But how 
unbecoming is this of a reasonable creature! 
Riches neither make men more wise, happy, or 
good ; and are no further desirable, than thcj 
are procured with a good conscience, and em- 
ployed to good purposes. And is beneficence 
and charity, the real end of your desires after 
them ? Judge of your sincerity herein, by the 
use you make of your. present acquisitions; for 
he that is unfaithful in a little, will be unfaith- 
ful also in much,- arrd no man can be a good 
steward of many talents, who does not wisely 
employ a fctw. If you dare not trust God in a 
charitable and pious use of what you possess^ 
the pride and pleasures of life, or the increas-^ 
ing'love of money, will render you as fruitless 
of good works in larger acquisitions of wealth. 
I know men aim at satisfaction, but this is not 
to be obtained by enlarging their estates, but 
by contracting their desires; for " he that lov- 
eth silver shall not be satisfied with silver, nor 
he that loveth abundance with increase." And 
the word of truth, as well as constant experi- 
ence, assure us, that ^< the happiness of man's 
life, does not consist in the abundance which he 
possesses." Therefore, « if riches increase, set 
not your heart upon them ;" or if they decreasCf 
•break not your heart for them ; but rather imi- 
tate the example of the good man, who said^ | 
*< I take God to witness to my conscience, I 
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desire of God^ to myself, no more in this worU# 
^an that without which I carniot keep His 
laws/* 

4. Despondency and dejection of mind, is 

another evil contrary to contentment This 

eommonly seizes the tradesman when business 

is dull. He furnishes his sliop with goods, but 

finds few customei's. He seeks and waits for 

trade, but little comes* Others, with pains and 

eost, prepare their work, hut know not where 

or bow to dispose of it. Debts are contracted, 

but little comes in to discharge them ; the ne« 

cessary expenses of their houses and families, 

are constant and unavoidable ; and sometimes 

his future prospects are more formidable than 

his present discouragements; and he sees not 

that either care or industry can relieve him. 

These things. sink the tradesman's spirits, and 

he is ready to give up all hopes, and put an 

end to all endeavours to mend his condition. 

Amidst tliese fears and gloomy apprehensions, 

let the religious tradesman resolutely persevere 

in diligence, frugality, and every necessary 

self-denial ; let him use every expedient which 

prudence may suggest, and conscience approve; 

and in this course let him strengthen his mind 

by a steady trust in the divine -promises and 

rovidence; and assuredly believe, that all 

hings are ordered by God in perfect wisdom 

nd goodn^s; who will never leave nor forsake 

o 
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those that fear and trust in Him; and though 
he sometimes brings good men low^ to humble 
and to prove them, and teaeh them their de*- 
pendence upon Him^ yet it is always with a 
design of doing them good in the latter end. 
The fountain of being and happiness^ can easily 
make up in spiritual blessings, the absence of 
any temporal good^ and in the most prqier time 
and way, supply your needs, and exceed your 
desires. Rouse up therefore your fainting spir- 
its, attend still upon your callings, and ease 
your minds of anxiety and care, by a confirmed 
trust in God. « They that know thy name, will 
put their trust in thee ; for thou. Lord, hast not 
forsaken them that seek thee.'* <• Therefisre, ' 
take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat^ 
or what ye shall drink ; nor yet for your, body, 
what ye shall put on. Behold the fowls of the 
air; they sow not, neither do they reap, nor 
gather into barns ; yet your heavenly Father 
feedeth them. Are ye not much better than 
they?" &c. 

5. Lastly, Invading others callings is con- 
trary to this contentment. Diligence and con- 
tentment are no enemies to each other; but 
when persons endeavour to grasp at all the 
business in their own callings, or to invade 
those of others, merely to increase their riches; 
it is too plain an indication of a covetous dispo- 
sition. In some cascs^ indeed^ it may be allow- 
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able for one person to engage in two or three 
callings ; but then a just necessity, and not an 
avaricioas desire of wealthy must oblige you to 
it In some cases and situations, one trade not 
being sufficient for a comfortable subsistence* 
Tben^ they must not be inconsistent with each 
other* If the one hinder the other, or both to- 
gether disturb and hinder you from other indis- 
pensable duties to God or. man, they are to be 
esteemed and avoided as snares. And further^ 
you may not follow them to the prejudice of the 
common good. For we are not so to love our- 
sdves, as to exclude all regard to others. Other 
families may be supported by the trade which 
yon can live well enough without ; and the wise 
and good God, who is the common parent of 
mankind, will be far from approving such self- 
ish and uncharitable enterprises. In like man- 
ner, also, you should beware of invading any 
thing else^ that is proper to your neighbour. If 
his house or iShop be ever so convenient or ad- 
vantageous to yon, you should neither desire 
nor endeavour to procure them to yourself, to 
bis prejudice; nor use any method in order 
thereto, which you would think unreasonable 
if the case was your own ; but govern yourself 
by equity and charity, in every part of your 
conduct towards others. 

5th. A steady continuance in our cs^llingB, 
under the several disadvantages of them^ is air- 
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other branch of the tradesman's (^ntentment 
There are many who, when they hfieet \^ith 
some eonsiderable check in their business, or 
when indolence prevails upon them, are in haste 
to leave their callings, and engage in some 
other; and there are others, who are prompted 
to it by an unstable disposition of mind, which 
never suffers them to be at i'est in any situa- 
tion of life. But though we may form pleasing 
chimeras of the advantages attending other em- 
ployments than our own; yet it will usually be 
found, that if the calling wherein we have been 
educated, and with which we are best acquaint- i 
ed, will not answer our desires ; we are not \ 
likely to meet with ^better success in those em- 
ployments, to the nature and difficulties of which 
we are strangers. And therefore persons should 
be very cautious how they pndertake a change 
of this kind ; and see that they have a proper 
knowledge of the nature of their new employ- 
ment, and suitable abilities for conducting it, as 
well as a reasonable prospect of advantage from 
it. As to each of which, it will be proper to 
take the opinion of wise and experienced friends. 
The inconveniences arising from the change 
of a trade, often attend the change of place or 
situation for carrying it on ; a desire of whichy ^ 
many times proceeds from the like unsteady^ 
discontented temper with it to the former, but ; 
especially to tliis latter circumstance that ob- \ 
servation of the wisest man may be applied : \ 
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f as the bird that wandereth from her nest, so 
is the man that wandereth from his place :" 
And persons of Reuben's character generally 
meet with his fate: << Unstable as water^ he 
shall not excel.'^ 

III. Permit me to enforce the necessity and 
propriety of this amiable and happy disposition 
of contentment^ by observing 'that^ 

1st. The command of God obliges us to it. 
^< Let your conversation be without covetoos- 
ness, and be content with such things as ye 

L have; for he hath said, I will never leave nor 
forsake you." Than which, no precept can be 
more plain, nor any reason more powerful. Ob- 
serve, He says, ^^ be content with such things 
as ye hare;" it is not what others have, that 
is to be your standard ; their steps may be at- 
tended with more prosperity, and they may be 
better fitted to bear it. Nor are they such 
things as ye have had, that are to pi*oduce this 
contented disposition ; you may have lived high* 
er, and fared better, when younger in life ; be* 
fore tiie fire consumed your substance, or mar- 
riage multiplied your family, and the like ; but 

I be content with such things as ye now liave. 
Nor is a satisfied mind to be suspended until 
you acquire such things as you would have ; say 
not, had I more trade, less family expenses, a 
better house, or fewer losses^ &c. I should be 

' o 2 
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content; for there is no virtue in being ideased^"^ 
when every thing is to our minds; but be easy» 
cheerful, and thankful in your pi*esent ccm^*' 
tion ; and consider yourself as placed therein by 
divine providence ; who may have services fisr 
you to do, and blessings for you to receive in 
that situation, which you know not of* It is GU)d' 
that <^ chooses oijr inheritance for us/' And 
wlien he hath ehosen it, shall we enter our d»-» 
8ent» question his goodness^ or censure his vns- 
dom? 

2d. Discontent contradicts the providentid 
will of God, and your own prayers; and is evilrj 
in its causes and effects. The* blessed GcmI is 
the Lord of the universe, and the absolute dis- 
poser of all persons and things ; and we may 
be assured, from the infinite rectitude, wisdom, 
and goodness of his nature, that none of his 
dispensations can vary from these amiable pep- . 
fections, however they may contradict our fool- 
ish desires and expectations ; and is it reason- 
able to expect that he should alter the laws of 
nature, and the designs of his providence, to 
satisfy the weak, short-sighted wishes rf every 
worm ? That which is hurtful to me, may be 
beneficial to many others; the wind that dashes \ 
my ship against the rock, may, at the same 
time, blow two others from off tine sands, and 
what cause have I then to murmur ? Do we not 
confute our own prayers, when we say^ « Pa- 
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'"tter^ tfay will be done,'' and yet repine when 
be does bis will upon us? It either shews our 
bypocrisy, in praying for what we do not de- 
sire; or our foUy^ in contradicting our own re- 
quests* 

Many other evils attend a discontented mind^ 
vhicb should deter us from it. It is evil in its 
eauses ; as it proceeds from pride of heart, en- 
▼y, covetousne^, distrust of God, and an un- 
thankfiil spirit for the blessings we enjoy. It is 
evil in its effects; it unfits us for the duties and 
pleasures of a religious life. The discontented 
person is wholly indisposed for love and delight 
iin God, for praise and gratitude to him; it de- 
fimns aiid disturbs our own souls ; like bullocior 
nnaecnstomed to the yoke, we gall ourselves 
the more by struggling against the burden^ 
and deprive ourselves of the true enjoyment of 
the blessings we possess, by repining at the 
absence of those we desire ; and often make our 
<< troubles longer/' by preventing those bless- 
ings which an humble, patient disposition would 
fudine our heavenly Father to bestow upon us. 

3d. If you are christians in truth, you have 
enough to shame all discontent. You have the 
^perfections of God ; the unsearchable riches of 
'Christ: the influences of the holy Spirit of God : 
an interest in the promises of the gospel ; the 
divine image on your own souls; the infallible 
assurance of all needful good here; and ♦J^^ 
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hope and prospect of consummate bleasedneid 
in the life to come, to be your jiortion and hapj 
piness. And if these are not sufficient to coin' 
tent you, I must say, that you sliamefuily un* 
dervalue your high privileges. ♦< Bear thy coifcn 
dition quietly, know that thou art a man," say^ 
the heathen philosopher; witli much more prO« 
priety may I say, be contented with thy states 
know that thou art a christian. Thou professeslJ 
to live by faith, do not act below, reason. { 

4th. There is no condition of life, how low^ 
and mean soever, but in the faithful disehai^j 
of tlic duties of religion God may be bonouredi 
in it, and by it. Your prudence and piety, your 
patience, diligence and integrity, may recom^ 
mend religion, not only to your equals, but ii^ 
persons in superior stations of life ; and ihoB^ 
acts of liberality, liowever small in their kindyil 
that proceed fmm a heart so full of generous \ 
benevolence, animated witli piety, that a maa 
is willing to deny himself of many innocent 
gratifications that he may be able to peifom 
them, is more regarded by the Judge of all, 
than larger donations from the su])eiH9uities of 
the rich. And it should be c<ui8id(Ted, Tor the 
consolation t)f the poor, that the lowest employ*^ 
ments are as necessary for the benefit andcoiB'^! 
fort of mankind; as those that liave a more 
splendid appearance; as in a well composed 
building, not the beams a«d pillars only, but 
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very pins are necessary to its beauty and 
^tttren^h. Common mechanic trades, often con- 
tribute mcMre to the well being of a state, than 
ttore polite and genteel employments ; these 
i«ften, at best, only serve to the ornament of it» 
4be others are necessary to its subsistence. Let 
this consideration, especially in comparison with 
^e others, make those content whom providence 
lias placed in the lowest situations of life. 

I lY. In order to which happy disposition^ 

1. Impress upon your minds the reality and 
importance of a future state. The man that 
C5nsiders himself only as a short probationer 
Itere for ah eternal existence ; and is conflict- 
ing with enemies without, and enemies within, 
Sm* the life of. His soul ; will see the absurdity 
|rf a solicitude for trifles. Look into the state 
of your own souls, and you will find so much 
mercy wanting for them ; and so much recti- 
tode and goodness wanting in them, as will 
^Qench your thirst after other things. How^ 
^4eep is the infatuation of sinful man ! that he' 
I can be so perpetually and anxiously solicitous 
i^bout momentary and empty vanities; while 
pe image of God is lost in his soul ; and the 
fanger of Crod is ready to consume him ; and 
bis eternal unchangeable state depends on the 
irittic thread of human life, which death may 
Anap in sunder the next hour or moment ? 
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2. Get an humble spirit, if you would ba^ 
a contented one. Pride carfses men to be vn^ 
thankful for their mercies, and iaipa^tient under 
their crosses ; but afflictions are easily Immv^ 
and benefits are ever gratefully acknowledge^ 
by the mind that is truly humble under a sensil 
of its defects. I have a poor trade, and nieatf 
fare, it is true, says humility ; but it is mor^ 
than I deserve. I might be begging or stam 
ing, or pining away in pain and misery. 11ienl| 
are others indeed, who enjoy more, but tlieii 
I suppose they deserve better ; however I am- 
sure I merit nothing, and so may well be con-i 
tented with a little. 

3. Restrain your fancies, and moderate yoar 
desires, if ever yoi' would attain to this liappy 
state Jo{ contentment. <« NatUi'e and grace' 
are contented ^ith little, but pride and humour] 
with nothing.^' Men's real wants are few, and: 
soon supplied ; but if our fancies and desires 
are made the measure of our necessities, we 
shall find no end to our imaginary wants. The 

*only way to happiness is to bring our mind to 
our condition, which is in every one's power by 
divine assistance; whereas the raising our 
condition to our mind, is what few can attain d 
and we find that when men have arrived toi 
that state in which they thought happiness con- j 
sisted, their minds swell as their wealth in- 
creases, and they are as far from contentment 
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teiFer. So that if our circumstances arts 
lerate^ we may as well sit down easy and 
erful now5 as then. 

4. Lastly^ Live in dependence upon the hies- 
led God^ and place your happiness iii his favour ; 
%nA then you will easily be contented' with what 
tte worid affords. The soul that lives with 
doAf and centers in Him as its felicity, enjoys 
delights so noblo and excellent, that it looks 
Irith pity on the deluded world, who are pur- 
ioing the empty shadows of earthly happiness, 
^tnd neglecting the only true substantial good 
' «f a reasonable immortal spirit. He that knows 
that God is his, and that all the perfections of 
God are engaged for his good, will be very 
•asy and satisfied in every state of life. Learn, 
^erefore to be content with His allowance, to ac- 
quiesce in his providence ; believe Him to be both 
f^ise and good, to know what is best for you, 
and willing to bestow it upon you, if you are 
careful to please him. He that hath promised 
l^ory and happiness in the end to those that 
kve and fear him, will not deny them any 
real necessary good, in the way to it. Live 
then upon His infallible word and promises, 
under all discouragements ; and you will cer* 
|tainly find that your hope will not make you 
' ashamed. 

<< Then Job said, naked came I out of ray 
laother^s womb, and naked shall I return thith- 
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ern The Lord gave, and the Lord hath takeij 
away ; blessed be the name of the Lord^ Job U 
20, 21. 1 

<< Job said, what ! shall we receive good af 
the hand of the Lord, and shall we not receire 
evil also ? Job ii. 10. • 

<< Rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for 
Him : fret not thyself because of him who pros^ 
pereth in his way, because of the man Vfha 
bringeth wicked devices to pass. Cease fiiom 
anger^ and forsake wrath ; fret not thyself in 
any wise to do evil. For evil doers shall be cut 
off. ' But those that wait upon the Lord» theyj 
shall inherit the earth. A little that a rlghtC'^ 
ous man hath^ is better than the riches of many 
wicked. Psalm xxxvii. 7 — 9, 16, 

<< They tempted God in their heart, by ask* 
ing meat for their lust Yea, they spake against 
God. They said, Can God furnish a table iai 
the wilderness ? Can He give bread also? Csui 
He provide flesh for His people? Therefore 
the Lord was wroth, and a fire was kindled 
against Jacob. Because they believed not in 
God, and trusted not in His salvation^ Fsalm' 
Ixxviii. 18, 22. 

<< Better is a little with the fear of the Lord^ 
than great treasure, and trouble therewith 
Proro. XV. 16. 

" Two things have I required of Thee, deny 
me not before t die. Remove far from me van- 
ity and lies; give me neither poverty nor richesiy < 
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rfeed me with food convenient for me^ &c. Prufv* 

pxxx. 7, 9. 

I << Better is the sight of the eyes, than the 

' wandering of the desire. This is also vanity 
and vexation of spirit. Sec there be many 
things that increase vanity, what is man the 
better (for them ?) EixUs. vi. 9, 11 • 

<< I form the light, and create darkness. I 
make peace, and create evil. 1 the Lord do all 
these things. Wo unto him that striveth with 

' his Maker. Shall the clay say unto him that 
fashioneth it, what makest thou ? Isaiah xlv. 

« He said unto them, take heed and beware 
ef covctousness ; for a man's life consisteth not 

I in the abundance of the things which he pos- 
sesseth, &c. Consider the ravens ; for they nei- 
ther sow nor reap ; which have neither store* 

' house nor bam ; and God feedeth them. How 
much are ye better than the fowls? &c. Luht 
xii. 15, 31. 

<< I have learned in whatsoever state X am 
therewith to be content, FhiL iv. 11. 
<< Godliness with contentment, is great gain. 

' For we brought nothing into this world, and it 
is certain we can cari'y nothing out. And hav- 

! iTig food and raiment, let us be therewith con- 

^ t^nt; But they that will be rich, fail into temp* 
tation, and a snare, and into many foolish and 

j hHrtful lusls, which drown men in destruction 
and perdition. For the love of money is ttie 

V 
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root of all evil; which while some coveted af- 
ter, tliey have been seduced from the faith, and- 
pierced themselves through with many sorrows. 
But thou, man of Godj flee these things, 1 
Tim. vi. 6, 11.'* 
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CHAPTER Vni. 
Of Religion. 

I. A brief description of Religion, as it respects God. 
The necessity of a renovation of mind in order to 
it. II. Some instances, wherein it is to be exercis- 
ed. 1. In the operative knowledge of the perfec- 
tions of God, and his relations to us. 2. In adher- 
ing to the word of God, as the rule of our faith 
and practice. 3f In living by faith on God in every 
state of lifcf. 4. In the serious and constant wor- 
ship of God. 5. In the religious observance of the 
Lord's day. 6. In useful and serious conversation. 
7. In pious meditation and reflection. • 8. In vigi- 
lance and watchfulness against temptations. III. 
An inquiry into our own conformity to these rules. 
IV. An attempt to remove some prejudices against 
a religious life. V. The singular advantages and 
necessity of religion. Scriptures suited to the sub- 
ject. 

I. I DO not here intend to describe Religion 
in its full extent; for so it includes all tbe*du- 
ties already specified, as prudenee, diligence, 
justice, integrity of speech, contentment, &e. ; 
but chiefly to consider it as it respects our be- 
haviour to God. Religion, \nA6& sense, consists, 
in haying just apprehensiiims of him, and minds 
and practices formed agreeable thereto; it is of- 
ten pointed out to us in the sacred scriptures, 
by some operative principle, which has a gene- 
ral influence upon our tempers and lives ; as the 
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wfear of God;** "the love of God;" "tlie 
knowledge of God ;" " walking before God ;** 
,<* uprightness of heart;** "being spiritually 
minded;*' and the like. 

But alas for us, these are principles not nar 
tural to man : his mind is darkened by igno- 
rance ; his affections are estranged from God 
and goodness ; all bis powers and faculties are 
impaired and perverted by sin ; and the origi- 
nal rectitude of liis nature is contradicted by 
sensual and evil appetites and affections* Such 
is tbe depravity of the human mind^ that, when 
religion takes place in it men are said to be 
" born again ;" to be made " new creatures;'* 
to bo " created again in Christ Jesus unto good 
works ;** " and renewed in tfie spirit of their 
minds.** Vain is the attempt to heal this or that 
folly of the mind, or irrej^ularity of the life, un- 
til the corrupt fountain of a vicious heart* from 
whence they proceed, be purified: the tree 
must first be made good, before the fruit ean 
be So* Our eqnsciences must be "purged from 
dead works;'* and our souls united to Jesus 
Christy " by a true and living faith," before 
we can acceptably serve the living Gkid* " How 
vain are all our confessions of sin, unless they 
flow from godly sorrow, and are attended with 
a sincere faith in the great Redeemer's inter- 
cession, and an unfeigned repentance -before 
God? What are all our praises and thanksgiv* 
itigs to God, unless they proceed from true love 
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to Him, and gratitude for his mercies ? What 
are oar prajers and petitions, but real mocke- 
ries of His infinite Majesty, unless they are the 
true and hearty desire of our souls? And how 
Tain are all pretences to the love and reverence 
of God, unless they are productive of sincere 
9nd universal obedience to His will?*' In a 
word, God's work must be done according fo' 
God's mind, if we expect that He should ac- 
cept it at our hands; iand this cannot be without 
a renewed soul ; '< Tiie carnal mincT is enmity 
against God^ and is not subject to the law of 
God; neither indeed can be. So then, they that 
are in the flesh cannot please God/' 

n. The foundation of a religious life, being 
0am laid by faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
a rectitude of heart towards God, We proceed 
to consider some instances wherein it is to be 
exerted. And, 

1st. In the operative knowledge of the per* 
feetions of Goi, and the relations in which we 
stand towards Him. His glorious perfections 
must hav0 some suitable influence upon us. His 
Majesty and Greatness, must affect us with 
bomble reverence, in all our thoughts and 
; speeches of Him, and in all our approaches to 
I Him in religious worship. Trifling, diminutive 
thoughts of God; the bold and irreverent use of 
Ms name; and careless addresses to Him in 

P 2 
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worship, are affronts to the infinite glory of Wn 
nature. If we would serve God acceptably, it 
must be << with reverence and |S^dly feaf ; for 
our God is a consuming fire." His unsearcha- 
ble goodness and exceliencey claim our warmest 
affection, and highest delight; to fix our su- 
preme love' on an inferior good, is to slight an4 
undervalue his glorious M^esty, and can only 
arise from a strange perversion of our judg- 
ment. He is liot only the greatest good in Him- 
self, and the infinite fountain of all that is wise, 
amiable, and good in the universe ; but He is 
the best good for us; the only satisfying, $uk« 
stantial delight of a reasonable, immortal spur- 
it; and therefore demands «<to be loved with 
all our hearts, and with all our souls, and with 
all our strength,^' His benefits too, as well as 
his nature, claim this our supreme affection and 
love to Him ; as He has given us our beings^ 
and all the enjoyments of them^ and we contin- 
ually partake of His goodness, -and depend on 
His benignity. His purity and HpHness, as they 
are the foundation of our veneration and esteem, 
so they should affect us with an humbling sensQ 
of our own guilt and depravity, andi cause us 
to fly to the grace and spirit of our adorable 
Redeemer, for the pardon of our guilt, and the 
healing of our natures ; and never rest, until 
we attain a nearer resemblance to God in Hot 
liness, tbat we may be bette^ fitted for the en- 
joyment of Him. His Omniseience rfiould in* 
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^oce lis to watch over tlie inward dispositions 
and thoughts of our hearts; and deter us from 
all dissioiulation and hypocrisy* both in the du- 
ties of reiigiony and in our concerns with nien| 
as being continually in the presence, and under 
'tiie eye of that God, «< before whom all things 
. ace naked and open.'^ And, lastly, His wisdom 
land power. His justice and truth, are to be re« 
[ verenced in His threatenings ; to be relied on in 
His promises ; to be credited and submitted to 
in sil tlie declarations of his word, and in every 
event of hts providence. 

Likewise his relations to us, and ours to him, 
must be answered by suitable dispositions and 
behaviour. As creatures, we are to remember 
that he is our absolute Lord and owner; that 
we are His much more than any thing we pos- 
sess is our own, having only a derived right 
from him to all that yre enjoy ; and therefore it 
is our indispensable duty to yield ourselves to 
him, and use ourselves and all our capacities 
for him as our highest end. To pay an univer- 
sal obedience to^liis will, render an entire re- 
signation of ourselves to his providence ; and, 
thus, we'i^'d not fear but he will preserve and 
bless us, employ us in delightful and honoura- 
ble service, and return us to ourselves infinitely 
* better than he found us. « Ye are not your 
own; therefore glorify G^ in your body, and 
h our spirit, which arc God's." ^ As our pre- 
1^ in -^"^ a#d benefactor, we should trust in his 
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goodness, and resign ourselves to his care ; seeH 
to Him continually^ for all the blessings wi 
need ; retain a grateful sense, and offer him oiiv 
thankful acknowledgments, for all benefits we 
receive at his hand ; which is also to be ex^ 
pressed by the love and duty of our hearts anlf 
Jives. These are duties, to which tire light jof 
nature confirms our obligations ; and which bB, 
reasonable beings are bound to pay to God, aa^ 
their sovereign Lord and Creator. 

But then, as we are guilty, depraved crea* 
tures, who have, in manifold instances, brought 
ourselves under .the condemnation of GfMl's holy 
law, and rendered ourselves odious to his pare 
and unspotted nature ; all hopeg of his favour 
and acceptance would have he6n cut off, if in 
infinite goodness and mercy he had not offered 
himself to us, in the new relations of a Redeem* 
er, and a Sanctifier. Thi3 is the great design 
of the gospel of Christ to propose and confirm 
to all, who, sensible of their guiU and just de- 
merits, sincerely and cordially embrace him as 
their Saviour. By these we «re obliged, if we 
would be safe and happy for time and etermtyi 
to roiiect with shame and sorrow up^n our dis- 
Dbedienoe and apostacy from God ; to ^« fly for 
refuge" from his just vengeance, to Jesus 
Christ, as the only Redeemer. of sinners; trastf^ 
ing in his sacrifice and mediation, to procure i 
our acceptance with God| living, as his disci* 
j)les, jw the invitation of hfs My life y attending i 
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*» his doctrineei, as tbe great teacher and re* 
atorer of mankind ; and obeying liis heavenly 
piecepts, as the universal LonI and head of liis 
ehureh. In order to this, we must implore th^ 
.influences of tlie holy Spirit of God* to sanctify 
lund renew our natures* to restore the imaf2;e o( 
God lost in our souls, and give us the temper 
and disposition of his children ; that we may be 
fitted for his" present service, and future enjoy- 
ment. Thu.i the practical kno\yledge of God 
aiQSt influerice us in the whdle frame of our 
bearts and lives. 

^. Religion consists in adhering to the word 
of Grody as the rule of our faith and practice. A 
reverential regard to the holy seriptures, and 
an humble subjection of soul to the saered con« 
fonts of them, is an inseparable consequent of 
true religion. He that is of God, will hear and 
reverence God's word, and be directed by it in 
every situation and cireumstance of life* The 
BKire we study it, and the nearer we conform 
to it, the more wise, reasonable, and happy we 
shall be ; and we never depart from the impor- 
tant dictates of it, but ignorance, folly, and un« 
hap{ttness take {dace. It has ever been an in- 
variable rule, without any exception, that the 
^more any have been influenced by a sjurit of 
religion and virtue, the more their esteem and 
love, to these blfssed records have increased ; 
and we may venture to affirm^ that the neglect 
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fttid contempt that is thrown upon the Bible, U\ 
the nearest cause of all -the profaneness an^ 
immorality of the present age. This is one in<^ 
stance, therefore, of the tradesman's religionyl 
riot to govern himself by the examples of oth^ 
ers, by humour, appetite, or selfish views ; bur 
by the holy word of God, and such directions j 
as sound reason will deduce from thence. I ai%] 
apt to believe, that very many of the indiscre-i 
tions and misfortunes of tradesmen would have ^ 
been prevented,*if they had walked more stead- 
iljr by this rule. << Bind them then continually 
lipon thine heart, and tie them about thy neck. 
When thou goest, it shall lead thee ; when thoa 
sleepest, it shall, keep thee; and when thou 
awakest, it shall talk with thee ; for the com- 1 
mandment is a lamp ; and the law is light; and 
the reproofs of instruction are the way of life.'' 

3d* The tradesman's religion lies in living 
by faith on God, under all the changes and vi- 
cissitudes of an inconstant world. This, like an : 
anchor sure and steadfast, will keep the soul 
quiet and serene in all the storms of life ; en- 
liven the christian's hope, animate his endea- 
vours, and make him easy in every state and j 
condition. *^ Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace, whose mind is stayed on thee, because^i 
he trusteth in thee." But how contrary to this 
is the state of every ungodly, earthly mind ? If 
the world smile9 upon him, he idolizes it as hia 
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ipy ; if it frowns upon bim^ he despairs anil 
As all his hopes and prospects center 

ere, his comfort and security is as fluctuating 
as the foundation on which it is built; u e» 
temporal prosperity.* Whereas the good man^ 
4bough he is not insensible of the difference be- 
tween prosperity and adversity, yet is not anx- 
Jpiisly ^< afraid of evil tidings, for his heart is 
pxed, trusting in the Lord." And then» wha^t 
are all the great concerns of religion without 
faith ? which is the evidence of things not seen^ 
and the substance of things hoped for.'' What 
influence wUl the word or worship of God have 
upop us, heaven or hell, God or Christ, without 
faith ? In a word, we must live by faith, and 
breathe by prayer* 

4th. The serious and constant worship of 
God, is another principal branch of religion. 
The same light of reason and revelation, which 
manifests to us the being of God, proves that it 
is oiii* indispensable duty to worship him* This 

-* Oh how they'dream of things impossible ! 
Of joys perpetual, in. perpetual change ! 
Of stable pleasures on the tossing wavckt 
Eternal sunshine in the storms c? life ! 
Till at death's toll, or heaven's relentless blasts 
Starting they wake, and firtd themselves undone. 
» The spider's most attenuated thread. 
Is cord, is cable, to man's tender tie 
On eartlily bliss j it breaks at eveiy breeze. 

BU. TQVTSQ. 
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ia a truth so deeply imprest upon the miad 
man, that scarce any of the human species u 
d^r heaven, except amopg the degenerate pi 
of those that call themselves christians, but i 
some way oi* another, pay their adorations 
the Deity by worship. This is the tradesma 
duty, as well as others, for how can he he s 
to ** abide with Go<l in his calling," who nev 
comea near him ? By meditation and praye 
we draw nigh to God, and by his word I 
speaks to us; and surely creatures whose hap- 
piness for both worlds depends upon God, should 
not stand in need of arguments to seek contin* 
ually unto him ; for « will not every people ^ek 
ynto their God V^ But the tradesman's religious 
worship should not be confined to the church or 
the closet. He has family wants to be relieved, 
&mily sins to be forgiven, and family blessings 
to be thankful for ; family worship, therefore, ifl 
his reasonable and indispensable duty. Aecord- 
ingly we find those families represented as tiie^ 
4^b|ects of divine vengeance, ** who call net 
tpon God^s name.'* At the fittest time, there- 
fore, morning and evening, let your serious ad-i 
dresses be made to heaven, with all your fam- 
ily; let not company or business tempt you to 
negletjt tliis duty, or to da it unseasonably. Re- 
member that the most high God claims your 
lirst and highest regard, and that nothing can 
excuse your omission of his worship, but some 
necessary and greater duty. Say not, you want 
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lime for it, for men must find time to eat and 
sleep, whatever business is left undone; and 
none of these are more necessary, nor can you 
be less excusable in the neglect of any of tbcm, 
than of worship. An hour in twenty-four, may 
be sufficient for this necessary and advantage- 
ous duty ; as it is not the len^tlif but the sincer- 
ity of our services, which render them accept- 
able to God^ and it is incredible,* that with pro- 
per care you cannot secure so much time for 
such an important affair. Neither plead, that 
the business of your callings leave you, in the 
evening, without strength or spirits for it ; for 
iiBHioderate labour may be as criminal as im- 
moderate feeding: God requires, and will ac- 
cept and bless qo such eagerness in business, 
as unfits men for his service ; but, however, let 
it be remembered, that this can be no excuse 
in the morning; your spirits are then fresh and 
vigorous. It is to be feared, that such pleas as 
these are rather the effects of a want of inclina- 
tion, than of ability. We should, with much 
more reason, say, I have laboured all the day 
for a little food and raiment, &c. shall I not ex- 
ert myself in the evening for the blessings of 
God's forgiveness and grace ? I have wearied 
my body for a living on earth, shall I not strete|i 
forth my soul for the eternal crown ? O ! let not 
your diHgence-and solicitude for the treasures 
of this world, condemn your slothfulness and in- 
dolence for heavenly riches, but let caeh have 
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theii* doe time and plaee in your hearts andd 
employments. 

5th. The religious observanee of Uie Iiord'# 
day^ is another branch of true religion. Ttosid^ 
one of the first things ivhieh the grace of God ; 
reforms in the sincere christian; no sooner doe% 
he begin to look in earnest towards God and' 
heaven, but he values and employs the holy day 
of God in a different manner than he did be- 
fore ; and as religion more or less flourishes in i 
the soul, so this sacred time is ever more or less ' 
esteemed and improved. Remember the sab* 
bath day, therefore, before it eomes^ and en« 
deavour to clear ymir minds of worldly (sires j 
and incumbrances, that you may be fit for die ' 
noble and divine employments of it; fittoadijra 
and praii^e the majesty and perfectidlMi of God 
your maker; to celebrate and seek the bleSB- 
ings of redeeming love and graee, through Je^ 
«us Christ our Lord ; to hear his most ho^ 
word, and receive the instructions of it; to ae^ 
knowledge, with gratitude and joy^ the raercite \ 
you partake of; and, with sincere sorrow and 
eontrttion, to lament and Confess the sins and 
follies of your hearts and lives; in a word, tft 
obtain and strengthen all those hdy tempers 
and dispositions, as may fit you for a wise^ hap^ 
py, and religious life on earth^nd tbe glories \ 
of an everlasting state in the world to come, i 
Let not the love or guilt «f any sin^ enter int6 
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Hk holy day to defile it, bat '' wash your hands 
in innoeency, and so compass the altar of God.'' 
Though cheerfulness and holy joy are especially 
Hie duties of this day; yet be careful to abstain 
fom sensoal pleasures, and not only vile, but 
ttui and fruitless thouf^ts and converae. Let 
M worldly business be either contrived or done^ 
irkich might have been done before, or may be 
deferred tiU future time, but *^ call the sabbath 
« delight, as it is holy to the Lord, and honour- 
able; and honour him therein; not doing thine 
911^ ways, nor finding thine own pleasures, nor 
ifeaking thine own words." Consider how 
great the. blessing is, that you have leave to 
i^proach to God, and time to prepare your 
siiiits for an eternal state, and improve it ac» 
€»pdingly« 

Let your families also partake of the same 
advantages. This is one reason why the com- 
ft^ employments of life are prohibited on thia 
day; that servants, as they have souls of equal 
value with the greatest, may have the means 
tS in^rovement in kitowledge and holiness. 
^Tbe seventh day is the sabbath of the Lord 
% God ; in it thou shalt not do any work : that 
% man servant and thy maid servant, may 
^ as well as tiiou." Give theifi suflScient time 
for the worship of Almighty God ; and let not 
their souls be starved, for the sake of feasting 
foor bodies. Not only allow your children and 
Bervants time for the religious duties of the day. 
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but watch over them to s«e that they attend 
upon the same : instruct them in religion and 
virtue ; encourage them in what is good, and 
seriously reprove what is ami^ss in them. You 
deal worse by them than you would by your 
very cattle, if you suffer them to go on in the 
paths which lead to misery and destruction, 
without doing what in you lies to prevent it 
Never give them rest, therefoi^e, until y«i 
have, with the help of God, either cured tli^nr 
ignorance and irreligion, or find tliem ineura* 
ble. 

Remember also, that it is ^< the sabbath of 
the I^i^d, in all your dwellings.'* And there* 
fore let him be honoured and served there, as 
well as in the places of public worship. R^d 
his word with reverence and attention ; sihg 
his praises with understanding and delight; uti 
seek his favour with humility, faith, and sin- 
cerity ; that by these lower services yoa may 
be fitted for the heavenly states and carry tht 
blessing of God into the labours of the ensuing 
week ; for it was the observation of a great and 
good man, "that in long experience he had 
found, that a due observation of the duties of 
the Lord^s day, had ever joined with it a bless- 
ing upon the rest of his time, and the week so 
begun, was prosperous to him ; whereas, when 
he had been negligent in the duties of this 
day, the rest of the week was unsuccessrul. ; 
and unhappy to his ewn secular eitiploymeirts.^' 
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JL»A tMs is far from being a singular observa- 
ticm. 

6th. An babitual disposedness unto, and 
praetice of« religious conversation, is another 
material branch of the christian's duty. I mean, 
to employ the noble faculty of speech in a man* 
nee boeoming reason and i*eIigion. « The mouth 
of the righteous speaketh wisdom* and bis tongue 
talketh of judgment. The law of God is in his 
heart." Particularly, we should abstain from 
hurtful converse } such as reflects upon the hon- 
ear of the blessed God, or tends to lessen men's 
legard to him ; such as defiles and corrupts tho 
mind ^ injures the reputation of those that are 
9bB^nt, or provokes and insults tht&e that are 
present; or is merely idle, empty, and vain ; in 
a word, whatsoever is contrary to the laws of 
charity^ religion, or chastity, should be banish- 
ed from our lips. But then, we must aim at 
something useful, as well as abstain from every 
thing hurtful in our conversation. A negative 
goodness is no more sufficient in this, than in 
other parts of the christian character; the 
tongue of man was given him to be employed 
to his Maker's praise, and to be useful and in- 
structive to those around him ; and angels them- 
selves have not nobler or more delightful sub- 
jects for the employment of it than we : « the 
glorious perfections of God ; the amiable Jesus ; 
the lioly word of God; his wonderful works of 

<12 
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nature, providence, and grace; the happiness 
of the eternal world before us; the means and 
help to our safe arrival there, and fitness for 
it; and the dangers, follies, and snares that lie 
in our way, obstruct our progress to it, and^^pos- 
session of it." These are topics of conversation, 
the more interesting and delightful; and noth- 
ing but the perfection of madness and foHy can 
sneer at their being introduced on all prG[>er 
ocasions; or think th^t the shifting of the wind; 
the nature of the weather ; the conduct of their 
neighbours ; and a thousand other impertinen- 
ces, are subjects so well becoming man's ra- 
tional soul, and immortal nature. 

I am sensible, that as we have concerns of a 
lower nature to regard, while We remain in the 
present state, they ought to have a proportion- 
ate share of our thoughts and words ; neither is 
it proper, at all times, to expose the sacred 
truths of religion to the contempt of the vile or 
profane. But that religious converse shoulil be 
banished from the lips of those that call them- 
selves men and christians, as melancholy, mean, 
or improper; is as absurd as to say, that the 
world is better than God, or money than hea- 
ven ; and the pleasures of appetite and animal 
sense, better than grace and glory ; and the 
sneers of a fool, worse than hell or sin, 

7th. Pious meditation, is another branch of 
true religion, Much of the temper of our minds 
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Wy be discerned by the carreney of our 
thotj^hts. In the eovetous^ these run out with 
the greatest constancy and delight after gain 
and riches; in the voluptuous^ various sensitive 
pleasures and gratifications employ them. Hon- 
mir and apjAaose engross the thoughts of the 
ambitioQS ; but as the hopes and happiness of 
the sincere christian center in God and his fa- 
Your, he cannot but employ his frequent, seri- 
ous thoughts about the securing an enjoyment 
of it; for. this is one of his infallible dictates^ 
who formed the spirit of man, and knows all 
the operations of it, that "where the treasure 
is, there the heart will be also/' While the 
hands of the pious tradesman are employed in 
the common business of life, his heart will be 
aspiring to God, and delighting itself in his per- 
fectk>ns, word, and works. As no ship is so la- 
den but it will contain many jewels more, so no 
business can so constantly fill up our minds, as 
not to allow of serious intervening thouglits. 
There is no need to retire to a cloister, in or- 
der to preserve a religious disi)osition of mind, 
or lead a virtuous life. 

But our meditations should be considered as 
the means to a further end ; namely, to influ- 
ence and affect our souls; we should be musing 
until the fire burns: fiw whicli purpose, we 
should choose those subjects that are most pow- 
erful and operative. -Great and iniportant truths, 
as tliey are usually the surest, and least contr- 
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Vertedy so tbey most effbctaally impress 
miudt and leave an happy influence .upon 
Among which are^ the perfections of Goid ; his 
wonderful love and goodness^ as revealed in 
Jesus Christ ; the awj^ solemnities of a future 
judgment; the importance and certainty of aa 
eternal state of existence ; the shortness and in^ 
stability of time, and all the enjoyments of, 
it. These are included in those mentioned he- 
fore, which, if attended to^ would, by the graiee 
of Qod, produce a religious temper €£ mind^ and i 
an holy life. \ 

Sometimes we may turn our meditations into 
ejaculatory prayers and addresses tp heaven ; 
such as that of Nehemiah. << Remember me, 
my God, for good f* or of the royal Pssdmist ; 
« Lord, I am thine, save me f^ and tiie like* 
These, when you feel the guilt of sin to press 
you, or the sense of mercy to affect you, or any 
danger or difficulty to affright you, will be a 
present relief to your spirits, until the more 
stated time for devotion returns. Sometimes 
our thoughts may be well employed by way of 
sdiloquy, or conversing with ourselves: either 
rousing up our slothful spirits, or comforting 
our drooping souls, or pleading with our own 
hearts by convincing reasons ; these methods 
pious men have often taken tbgood purpose: 
<* Wfiy art thou cast down, my soul,** says 
the Psalmist ; << why art thou disquiieted within 
me?*' Having thus reproved his unreasonable 
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'tBtkrs, his faith revires, and lie says, « hopfc 
thou in God, for I shall yet praise him ; vfhu is 
tbe liealth of my eountenance, and my God/' 

Lastly, great variety of useful reflections may 
be drawn from the eommon occurrences of life, 
»id the various objects which present tliem- 
selves to our view. Thus the sudden deatli of 
ethers, may quicken us in preparing for our 
own, and shew us the vanity of earthly pur- 
fltrits* The sight of the deformed and misera^ 
Me, may teach us an useful lesson of gratitude 
to GfOd for his greater goodness to us. The 
manifold dangers, and excessive labours which 
others undergo for trifling advantages ; may 
i^ame us oat of negligence in our pursuit of 
heftven and happiness : and, indeed, there is 
scarce any thing but a serious mind may im- 
prove to its great advantage. This, no doubt, 
wa» the design of the frequent similiesand parv 
abtes of the word of God, that we might be 
iaaght instruction from sensible objects* Thus 
we are sent to the ant to learn sagacity and dil^ 
Igence; to the potter for submission to the wiH 
of God ; to the refiner for consolation and in- 
struction under affliction. And our blessed Sa- 
viour's gospel is filled with emblems, for the 
same purposes : among which are, the vine, the 
figtree, the pearl of great price, the importu* 
nate widow, and prodigal son. Easy would be 
the task, and great the advantage, if the reli- 
gious tradesman would thus, like the industri- 
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Oils bee^ gather honey from every flower, flure^ 
Ijf the consideration is sad^ that ehrtsdaiis 
should know how to converse ¥ith men, and 
sometimes with God himself^ and yet be at a 
loss to eommane with their own hearts. 

8th. The practice of nAigion neeessaryy in^ 
clades watehiilness. Wherever the love and 
fear of God is in sihcerity, there will be a eon* 
stant concern to please him; and this can nc^ 
ver be attained by beings whose natures are i 
imperfect, and appetites and passions strong ^ 
and irregular, amidst surrounding sdidtations 
to evil from an ensnaring world, and vigilant | 
^ritaal adversariesi unless we watch, as wdl | 
as pray against every temptation. This watieh- ' 
fulness tto christian should especially maintain 
against the particular sins to which his cidling, 
situation, and constitution expose him. Ths 
sure sign of uprightness of heart, consists in 
keeping ourselves <<from our own iniquity;^ 
that which our dispositions most incline us an* 
to; which we find most difficult to resist, and 
hardest to overcome; for which conscience most 
frequently reproves us, and we condemn our* 
selves when under affliction, or in the appro* 
hensions of death. 

But the vices which human nature are most 
prone unto, are covetousness and sensuality; 
the tradesman, therefore, should be peculiarly 
watchful against them. They are the root of di 
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evib ; they estrange the heart trom, and deaSen 
the affections to God and goodness ; they scnsu* 
alize the very souls of men^ and gire sueh a 
erioiinal bias to their appetites and inelinationSy 
as produces forgetfulness and contempt of Godf 
a disrelish to the purity and spirituality of his 
laws and wcffiship^ the neglect of their iimnor* 
ial soulsy and the ecmeerns of another world; 
they cfoud the understanding, pervert the judg* 
ineBt, extinguish the principles of reli^on, jus« 
tiee# tratb^ and benevcdence^ in the hearts of 
mens and debase their natures to a resemblance 
ef tiM beasts that perish : in a word, the preva* 
lente of them is every where in scripture re« 
presented as. absolutely inconsistent with the 
christian life^ and destructive of our heavenly 
hopes. * ^ This ye know^ that no covetous man» 
w^ is s|n idolater, hath any inheritanee in the 
kingdom of Christ, and of God.'^ <« They that 
are^^ftcr the flesh do mind the things of the 
flerii : but they that are after the Spirit, the 
things of the Spirit For to be carnally minded 
is death. Because the carnal mind is enmity 
ai^ainst God^ *for it is not subject to the law ci 
God, neither indeed can be. So then, they that 
are in the flesh cannot please God* For if ye 
live after the flesh ye shall die," &c. 

* IIL Having thus eotisidered Some instances 
of a religious temper and life,.let us reflect up« 
on ourselves^ and consider what our own dis|Ki* 
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Mtions and practice have lieen. Have we evai 
experienced such a renovation of mind^ as had 
given us a prevailing bias of soul towards Godij 
and Christy heaven and holiness? Or are w#| 
the same self-righteous^ sensual^ dead, and dis^ 
affected beings to God and goodness, that ev 
we were ? Have the glorious perfections of 
adorable God, and the relations in which 
stand unto him, had an habitual, practical i 
fluence upon our tempers and our lives? 
have we forgotten God that formed us ; neglec 
cd to glorify that supreme and transcendant be*' 
ing in whose hand our breath is, and whose artf^ 
all our ways ; and lightJy esteemed the L«o 
Jesus Christ, the Rock of our Salvation ? Hav 
we studied and reverenced the holy word 
God, and made that the rule and guide of ou 
lives ? Or have we made the customs and ex< 
amples of an evil world, or our own selfish in 
terests and humours, tlie rule of all our con 
dtict ? Have w^ lived by faith on God, for 
the supports and supplies of life ? Or << have wel 
made gold our hope, and said to fine gold, th 
art our confidence ?" Has the worship of tl 
Almighty been performed with seriousne 
faith, and constancy in our families and retire- 
ments? Or have we lived as without God in 
the world, and cast off his fear, by restrainini 
prayer before him ? Have we honoured, revei 
enced, and delighted in the sabbatlis of tl 
Lord ? Or liave they been esteemed a weari- 
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)MS3 onto US9 and the tinie thotigbt loiij^y where«> 
in we were detained from the common bnsiness 
ttd pleasures of the world ? Have we set a 
vateh before the door of our lips ? Has our eon- 
ttrsation been sober^ rational, useful, and reli- 
Ckms? Have our hearts been frequently aspir- 
Big tor God, by serious reflection and medita- 
m, in (ffder to animate and strengthen the life 
of God in oar souls ? Or has not the ranitj and 
Mly df our thoughts and words, been too jdain 
ioi indieation, that a wise and religious disposi- 
Im of heart, and temper of mind, have been 
nnting in us? To conclude: have we been 
litebful and circumspect in our christian 
Bjtorse ; especially against the predominant sins 
i cavetousness and sensuality ? Or have our 
iiils been buried in the earth, or drowned in 

tonality ; and God, Christ, and the eternal 
rid been forgotten and neglected by us? 
ttme are questions we should put close to our 
Ihiseiences, while there is time and space for 
i^ntance ; before we are called to the pre- 
mee of God, from whose judgment there is no 
|ipeal ; and whose scrutiny into our. hearts and 
^es, will be more particular and exact, than 
by we can enter into upon ourselves. 
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javour to remove some of 
,„dices which aribe in the minds of 
I0n «\ religious life. 

difficulties of religion^ that the 
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ndes of it are too selMenying^ and the path U, 
heaven too narrow to b^ comfoi'table and bappy. 
To this it may be replied^ that there is nothing 
which God requires but what is conducive to 
the real happiness of reasonable creatures ; and 
jiothing that he forbids but what is consistent 
with it. The excessive indulgence of animal 
appetites^ and disorderly affections^ whatever 
low satisfactions they may give at present, are 
as destructive of the true peace^ as they arc of 
the purity of the human mind ; and are these 
restrictions of religion then fit subjects of com- 
plaint? If our vitiated natures find some of tlie 
rulesof religion a restraint upon our inclinationSf 
can we think that our appetites and affections are 
always so wise and reasonable as never to need 
a curb 2 Or shall we repent, when we arrive at 
the regions of bliss^ that our labour has beea 
too much^ or our self-denial too great, in order 
to attain that happy state ? Surely not. But 
there is really nothing so hard in religion, but 
the grace of God^ and the habits of virtue, wiB 
make it easy to us ; the greatest difficulties arej 
usually at firsts before the mind is healed oi its 
prevailing distempers j the longer we travel oa 
in the paths of religion, the more sweet and de^ 
lightful they become unto us : as all the employ- 
ments of life appear difficulty when we first en^ 
ter upon them, why should difficulties in reljU 
gion only affright us? If we believe God, aii4| 
credit those who Hav^ made the exper ^tj 
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tfaey assure us, that ^' all it^ ways are pleasant-^ 
nesSf and its paths peace/' and << in keeping of 
thera is great reward.'' 

If it be said, that such strictness and circum* 
tspection is more ado than needs. Let such only 
consult the sacred word of Grod, by which wo 
are to be judged, and see whether <' denying 
all ungodliness and worldly lusts, and living 
^oberly, righteously and godly, in this present 
evil world," is not every where made the qual- 
ification for enjoying the happiness of the next : 
and then consider^ whether the dark and de- 
praved mind of man, or the declarations of in^ 
tnite rectitude, wisdom and goodness, are the 
fittest to determine what state of soul is neces* 
sary for his own acceptance and enjoyment. 

Some, perhaps, are unwilling to engage in 
^e christian course, from an apprehension that 
it may expose them to contempt from others, as 
ibeing singular and precise. But what^ I pray 
yon, is there that can merit contempt in the 
belief, reverence and love, of the Gk)d of hea- 
ven and earth ; in owning your dependence up- 
on him, and expressing your gratitude to him by 
hamble prayer and praise 7 What in a strict re- 
gard to goodness, truth, and justice to man. and 
the government of your appetites and passions? 
Yet these are the substance of religt^ : it is 
by these that you are afraid of being made ri- 
diculops; than which nothing can moi;^ ennoide 
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and adoniy and bless human nature. It was tlie 
observation of one of the wiser heathens, << That 
virtue was so beautiful^ that if it could be ren- 
dered visible to the eyes of man^ every one 
would be in love with it." Where religion ia 
not maimed and deformed by its professors, it 
commands reverence and respect from the ob- 
servers of it. Certain I am^ that there is not 
the most profligate person now on earth, wbp 
would not shortly give ten thousand worlds^^^lf 
such he had, that his own life had been m ev* 
ery respect as strictly conformed to the wise 
and holy will of Grod^ as that of the most dili-» 
gent observer of the divine precepts. Whi^j 
thenr most deserves our regard^ the approba« 
tion of God, of angels, and <^ all good men ; or 
the censures of those who will soon condemn 
themselves, for the neglect of what they now 
despise : << Whosoever will come after me, let 
him den}( himself, and take up his cross, and 
follow me. For whosoever shall be ashamed «E 
me, and of my words, in this adulterous and 
sinful generation, of him also shall the Son of 
man be ashsimed, when he oometh in the glory 
of his Father, with the holy angels*' 
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V. Only let it be further observed, tJ ' i 
life of serious, practical religion, is recom^ 
ed to us by the most weighty considera*' 

1. It is the truest wisdom. He cti. j 
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tiie viisest man, who by serioas dOigenee, and 
prudent foresight, secures to himself the great- 
est good, and escapes the greatest evil. As hea- 
▼en is better than earth, and eternity longer 
than time, so much more wise is he, who by 
faith in Christ Jesus, and a conformity to the 
prescribed rules of the gospel, obtains the in* 
▼aluable blessings of it, than he that gains the 
^eatest earthly good.*" If God, the fountain of 
wisdom, is the proper Judge, we have his de- 
cision in these words: << Unto man he said. 
Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is vdsdom ; 
and to depart from evil, is understanding." But 
how vain is that man's pretences to wisdom^ 
how much soever he shines in wealth, wit, or 
learning, whose mind is estranged from God, 
and his eternal felicity neglected, for the dreams 
and shadows of earthly pursuits and enjoyments ? 

IL A life of religion affords the most solid 
happiness. There is nothing so much ennobles 
and regulates the faculties of the soul, and 
crowns it with peace and tranquillity, as the 
faith and fear of God, and a supreme afTectinn 
to him; a relation to the Lord Jesus as a Sa- 

vmity depending on an hour, 

iS sericHits thought, man's wisdom, joy, and praise^ 
need you blusli at your desio^ on heaven, 
schemes to plan by this world, or the next, 
e sole diff *rence between the wise and fool ; 
worthy men will weigh you in tbl» scale. ^ 
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viottr^ &c. The delights of sifieepe religioB 4i&M 
as far surpass the pleasures of the covetoi^^ tbe4j 
sensual and voluptuous, as the pleasures, of a ^ 
man do those of the brutes. If the Messed Ciod ' 
is the most happy Being, then they that bear j 
the nearest resemblance to him, must neeeasa* 
rily be the most happy creatures* They not 
only enjoy the divine pleasures of a rel|g|pusr 
life, but have by far the truest comfort of 
blessings they possess in common ^ith^<tfther 
men. Religion restrains tis from no pleasures 
which are consistent with reason, and our tra- 
est interest; nothing can afford so much sup- 
port under the unavoidable afflictions of the* 
present state ; and I may venture to affirm^ tliat 
even the penitential sorrows of agopd man have 
more true satisfaction in them, than' the great- 
est delights that the vicious and profane ev^ 
enjoyed« 

m. 

III. Lastly, true religion is of the greatest 
necesity. All other concerns, compared witli 
this, are but as tlie toys of children to the la* 
hours of life. This is <<the one thing needful,** 
without which the end of man's creation is l(^t, 
the glory of God in his works is frustrated, and 
the whole existence of reasonable beiBgr } 
vain. It were infinitely better never to h j 
had a being, than leave this world \ * ' \ 
guilt of sin unpardoned, and the j)ower _ 
subdued. And it is also necessary for sccu_ ; 
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9rblessuig upon all our temporal ooneems. God- 
Kness hath the promise of this life, as well as 
.tkat which is to CQme. If we truly serve GoA, 
V will certainly bless us. Men may increase 
their riches by other methods, but " the pros- 

Erity of such fools only tends to destroy them." 
id Crod can easily blast the most vigorous en» 
cleavours for this life, if we neglect the love and 
duty we owe to him* The tradesman would do 
weU to consider whether many of his losses and 
decays may not be the chastisement of his ne* 
>{leet of these important concerns. 

<< This commandment, which I command thee 

thi9 day, is not hidden from thee. But the word 

1^ very nigh unto tiiee, in thy mouth, and in thy 

heart, tliat thou mayest do it See, I have set 

before thee this day, life and good, death and 

eviL In that I command thee this day to love 

the Lord thy God, to walk in his ways, and to 

keep his commandments, his stu^utcs, and bis 

judgments, that thou mayei»t live; and that the 

Ldcd thy- God may bless thee. But if thine 

heart turn away, so that thou wilt not hear ;■ I 

denounce unto you this day that ye shall surety 

peri^i. I call heaven and earth to record this: 

day against you, that I have set before you life 

a ' death, blessing and cursing. Therefore 

c se life that thou and thy seed may live, &c. 

J XXX. 11, 20. 

he Lord God of Israd saith, them tliat 
1 .^r me I will honour, and they that despise 
I shall be lightly esteemed, 1 Sam. ii. 30. 
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*' Only fear the Lord» and serve hiin in trailrJ 
with all your heart; for consider how grea£ 
things he hath done^ for you. But if ye shaff. 
still do wickedly^ ye shall be consumed, 1 Sanu 
xvu %^9 25i. 

^< Thoa hast shewed unto thy servant David 
^reat mercy, according as he walked before 
thee in truth and in righteousness^ and in up« 
rigbtness of heart with thee, 1 Kii^9 iii. 6. 

<< Blessed are they that keep his testimonies, 
and that seek him with the whole heart. Thou 
hast commanded us to keep thy precepts diU- 
gently. I have rejoiced in the way of thy testi- 
monies as much as in all riches. Depart from 
me, ye evil doers, for I will keep the commaitd- 
ments of my God. Salvation is far from tlie 
wicked, for they seek not thy statutes. Lord, I 
tiave faioped for thy salvation, and done thy 
commandments, &e« Fsalm cxix. % 4, 14, 115« 
155, 166. 

" In the way of righteousness is Ufe, and in 
the pathway thereof is no death, Priro, xii. 28. 

<* Whoso despiseth the word shall be destroy. 
ed. But he that feareth the commandment shall 
be rewarded, Frcro. xiii. 13. 

<^ Now also the ax is laid to the root of the 
trees. Therefore every tree which bringeth not 
forth .fi:ood fruit is hewn down, and cast intoth« 
fire. His fan is in his hand, and he will thorou,^hly 
purge his floor, and gatlier his wheat into the 
garner; but he will burn up the chaff With un- 
quenchable fi^et MdU iii. 10, 1^ 
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i ^f Not every one tliat saitli unto me, Lord^ 
itford, sbdl enter into the kingdom of heaven ; 
kit he that doth the will of my Father whieli 
is in heaven, MitL \\u £!• 

<« Then ssdd they unto him, what shall we 
40f that we might work the works of Grod ; Je- 
BUS said unto them, this is the work of God, 
;tiiat ye believe on him whom he hath sent, John 
y'u 2S, 29. 1 Jolm iii. 2S. 

^Herein do I exereise myself^ to have al- 
ways a conscience void of offence toward God, 
4md toward man, ^ds xxiv. 16. 

**What fruit had ye then in those things 
whereof ye arc now ashamed? for the end of 
those things is death. But now being made free 
from sirif and become servants to God, ye have 
your fruit unto holiness, and the end everlasting 
fife« For the wages of sin is death ; but the gift 
of Grod is eternal life, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord, Born, vu 21, £5. 

^ This is the will of God, even your sanctifi- 
cation. For God hath not called us unto un- 
cleanness, but unto holiness, 1 TJiess. iv. 3, 7. 

<< Looking for that Messed hope, and the glo- 
rious Appearing of the great God, and our Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ, who gave himself for us, 
that be might redeem us from all iniquity, and 
purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous 
of good works^ Tit ii« 13, 14. 

" He suffered. And being made perfect, he 
became the author of eternal salvation unto all 
them that obey hira^ Heb. v. 8, 9. 
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'' Fdlow peace with all men^ and holiness^ 
without whieh no roan shall see the Lord. Look- 
ing diligently^ lest any man fail of the grace of 
God, &c* Heb. xii. i-^^ 15. 

<^ The day of the Lord will come as a thief 
in the niglit^ in which the heavens shall pass 
away with a great noise^ &c. Seeing^ theny 
that all these things shall be dissolved, what 
manner of persons ought ye to be in all holy 
mivcrsation and godliness? 2 PeU iii. 10^ 11/' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Of leaving our Callings^ 

« 

Consideration to be used therein. .Cases wherein it 
may be allowable. As when superior authority 
requires it ; when persons are totally disabled by 
diseases of body or mind ; when insurmountable 
difficulties attend our callings ; or age obliges, or 
estate enables us to quit them. Preparation for 
death urged, in person and estate. 

^E Gome, in the last place, to consider in 
what cases it is allowable and fit for persons to 
leave their callings. Necessary and important 
occasions may detain or divert the tradesman 
from bis business, as the restoratioi^* of bis 
health, and various other occurrences which 
happen in life; or he may, for wise reasons^ 
contract his trade, and lessen the cares and la- 
bours that attend it: but what I mean, is th6 
wholly forsaking of business ; which is a great 
and important affair, and should never be done 
without due consideration and advice* Present 
impulses, or the tolerable inconveniences of 
trade, can never justify such a conduct, unless 
the rules of wisdom and prudence concur. How 
far wealth, or the love of a retired life ooay jus- 
tify it, was considered in the first part of this 
essay. In some cases no doubt it is allowable, 
cf which I apprehend are these that firflow: 
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1st. Wlien superior authority requires it» 
Thus a wife may allowably foi^sake the calling 
wherein she has been educated, when her hus- 
band finds any considerable inccAveniences 
therein, or needs her assistance some other 
way. The* citi^eny being called and adraiiced 
to some |dace of honourable employment and 
trust in the government, may lawfully leaire 
his former calling, because this is supposed to 
,tend more to the public good. In like maaner^ 
when persons are put under restraint or etm- 
finement, either by the magistrate, or by the 
suit of an adversary, he is so long at least dis- 
charged from his former calling, and possMy 
rendered incapable thereby from ever Mtowing 
it again. 

% When persons are totally disabled by the 
diseases of body or mind. It is not every dis- 
temper or pain of body, which will justify the 
deserting our stations in life ; for diseases are 
inseparablcfrom some constitiiti(ms and from 
some callings too. And considering the curious 
frame of tiie bodies of men, and the irregulari- 
ties of their appetites and passions ^ we have 
more cause to admire at one day's vigour and 
healti), than an hundred days' sickness and 
pain : but the aged or infirm tradesman may^ 
like the pilot in the ship, be serviceable in his 
profession by his advice and direction, when he 
cannot employ his active powers of strength and 
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PT labonr. That disability only releases the trades- 
man from his calling, vhich renders him inca- 
pable of following it to those ends for which 
tiiey are managed- When his body suffers on 
the one hand, and his employment on the other^ 
and there is no rational prospect of being re- 
stored to a capacity for it : in this case, God by 
his providence releases him from his calling; it 
becomes a necessary cessation, and not a crim- 
inal indulgence. Let the younger tradesman 
consider this, and be provident for the future ; 
let him not spend his income as fast as it arises^ 
but in dependence upon the divine providence^ 
and in a prudent and charitable use (jf what he 
possesses, let him remember the days of evil^ 
for they may be many. Particularly let him be 
watchful against that intemperance and vice^ 
which ruins' both health and substance too. 

3d. Incapacity of mind may also discharge 
persons from their stations and callings. Not 
that every trouble c^ mind, or melancholy hu- 
mour, will excuse us from attending to the pro- 
per business of life : the means must be used^ 
and remedies applied; the divine and the phy- 
sician consulted, and it may be no remedy is 
more successful for the cure, (under the bless- 
ing of heaven) than an honest diligence in our 
c^lings. But when reason is utterly clouded, or 
' the faculties so enfeebled, that there is no pros^ 
pect of future capacity, that is a sufficient dis- 

s 



cliarg€. Since this is an affliction so grievous 
in its nature, and hurtful in its consequences, 
let the tradesman heware (rf those things which 
introduce it. Subdue high passions, either of 
love, an^r, or fear. Provoke not God and con- 
science, by violations of truth, justice, and reli- 
gion. JBeware of worldly sorrow, pore not u|xmi 
losses and disappointments. Grasp not at more 
business than your minds or circumstances can 
bear. Abuse not your pails, nor meddle with 
abstruse speculations, or things that are too 
high for you ; but be humble. Maintain an in- 
nocent cheerfulness in e\ery condition; labour 
to ensure to yourselves the comforts of religion^ 
and habituate youraelves to temperance and ex- 
ercise of body, and you will be safe from this 
calamity, which renders so many a terror i» 
tliemselves, and a grief to all around them. 

4th. When misfortunes in trade have ren- 
dered them incapable of being carried on. It is 
not every loss or abatement of trade or sub- 
stance that will justify the forsaking our call- 
ings ; many have been reduced to a very low 
ebb, who by the blessing of providence, and 
their own care and industry, have recovered 
themselves, and made considerable acquisitions 
of estate : but when business requires that sub- 
istance to carry it on, which by losses and other 
occurrences We are dispossessed of, and the 
maintenance ef our callings oblige iis to con- 
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tract debts which we are unlikely to repay, 
justice and prudence require the cefisation from 
them. In these cases, a person does not pro- 
perly leave his calling, but his calling leaves 
him. Under these circumstances, it becomes a 
tradesman to l^view his past behaviour, and 
see whether a criminal neglect of God, injus- 
tice and oppression of others, or some sinful in- 
dulgences or extravagance has not procured 
this evil to him ; lest those sins which have 
driven him from his shop, exclude him from 
heaven also* 

5th. Tradesmen may allowably leave their 
callings, when a considerable degree of age and 
estate inclines and capacitates them so to do. 
It is not only lawful, but becoming in those who 
are advanced in wealth, and declining in years, 
to make room for the increase of younger trades- 
men ; and not like aged trees, stand i» obstruct 
the growth of those below them. An increasing 
love of wealth in the decline of life, is a sight 
shocking to human nature."^ But then the retir^* 

* Tottering o*erthe grave, 
Sliall we, shaU aged men, like aged trees. 
Strike deeper their base root, and closer cling, 
'^'^jll more cnamotir'd of this wretched soil ? 

[I our pale withered hands, be stjetch'd out still, 
mbling at once with eagerness and age ? 
uh av'nce, and convulsions, grasping hard ? 
asping at sur ! for what has eaitli beside ? 

■RfGHT THOtrnHTfi, 
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ed tradesman should remember, that though be 
is discharged from the fatigues of life, he is not 
so from the duties of it His leisure should be 
employed in preparing liis mind for another 
state, in acts of benevolence and kindness to 
others^ in pointing out to younger persons the 
paths of virtue and prosperity, and not tised 
only as an indulgence to sloth and sensuality, 
lest he come under the character of the fool, 
who said to his soul, << thou hast much goods laid 
up for many years ;'* and knew no other use of 
them than to ^' eat, drink, and be merry;" in- 
stead of being rich towards God." 

6th. Lastly, any of these appear to be suffi- 
cient causes for resigning a trade, and there 
may be others; but while the tradesman meets 
with nothing to recommend or warrant a volun- 
tary retreat from business, while he is pursuing 
it with the greatest cheerfulness, diligence, and 
success, let him ever bear it in mind, thai death 
will soon discharge him from his employment, 
whatever it be. This puts an end to all our 
cares and labours. <<Our breath goeth forth, 
we return to the earth, and in that very day 
all our thoughts and concerns for this life per- 
ish." This day will surely come, and it often 
comes when it is least expected. Therefore let 
the tradesman be advised to set his soul in or- 
der for it. What madness and folly is it to live 
unconcernedly in a condition, which we know 
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not but the next day or hour may introduce us 
into inevitable misery and destrMction ! What' 
senseless stupidity has seized the minds of sin- 
nersy that they can stand secure on the brink 
of such a precipice ! For to use the words of an 
eminent divine, << When God hath been pleased 
in infinite mercy, so clearly to reveal the hap^ 
hiness of heaven, and the miseries of bell ; if 
men were not amazingly stupified by sin, they 
ieould never possess a moment's ease until they 
had some eomfurtahle certainty of enjoying the 
one, and escaping the other* How can persons 
preserve their minds from terror and amaze- 
ment, when they think of a just and holy Godt 
and know not but he is their enemy ? How can 
they open the Bible with comfort, when they 
Unow not but they read their own condemna*- 
tion in every page ? One would think, that the 
uncertainty of their own salvation should keep 
them waking, or amaze them in dreams, and 
disturb their sleep ; when they know not if they 
shut their eyes, but they may awake in tor- 
ments. And that the prospect of death and 
judgment, as near and sure, should fill them 
with horror and astonishment Indeed, if the 
uncertainty was constrained, or the case reme- 
diless, it most then be borne as other unavoid- 
able evils are ; but when the kind offers of mer- 
cy and grace through Jesus Christ are made 
to repenting and believing sinners; and the 
pfa^racters of those who are In a state of salva* 

92 
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tion or condemnation^ are so plainly described 
in the gospel, that if men would with serious- 
ness first search the scriptures, and then faith- 
fully examine their own hearts by them, they 
might see which state they belong unto; iibth« 
ing but unaccountable stupidity can cause per- 
sons to live ne^igent of their great concern^ or 
content themselves in uncertainty of the awfid 
consequences of death." Never rest, therefore^ 
until your peace be made with God through Je- 
sus Glirist, and your heart purified from eveiy 
corrupt affection by his Spirit of grace, and 
then death may be viewed with peace, and em- 
braced with joy. 

And, to conclude, the same prospect of deatk, 
and uncertainty of life, should induce eviery 
considerate tradesman to set his house in order. 
Let your books and accounts be kept as clear 
and even as may be; suffer not long reckonings 
to lie dormant between yoiirself and others ; for 
these will prove very troublesome, dr it may be 
very prejudicial to those you leave behind. And 
after yon have computed, as near as may be, 
the true value of your estates, make your wilL 
Death will be more easy, but not a minute the 
nearer for doing this. After you have settled a 
reasonable portion upon your wife and children, 
if God has so fi^ blessed you, let your poor re- 
lations be remembered by you ; and forget not 
to acknowledge the goodness of divine provi-. 
deqce^ by dedicating some part of your gains to 
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|ioa8 amf charitable uses ; this, if it is done from 
a principle of faith and love, will be the best 
means to entail a blessing upon what you leave 
to your posterity. Being thus prepared by in- 
ternal piety and external prudence, death may 
be expected, but need not be feared. You may 
then cheerfully leave your calling on earth, to 
j%ceive << the prize of the high calling of God, 
in Christ Jesus our Lord." To whom be glory 
fer ever and ever. Jinwiu 

<< K a man die, shall he live again ? All the 
days of my appointed time will X wait till my 
'change come. Job xiv. 14<. 

<< Whatsoever thy hand findcth to do, do it 
irith thy might; for there is no work, nor know- 
ledge, nor device, nor wisdom, in the grave 
whither thou goest, Ecdes. ix. 10. 

*^ In those days was Hezekiah sick unto 
death ; and Isaiah the prophet eame unto him, 
and said. Thus saith the Lord, set thine house 
in order, for thou shalt die, and not live, Isaiah 
xxxviii. L 

<< I am now ready to be offered ; and the time 
of my departure is at hand. I have fought a 
good fight, I have finished my course, I have 
kept the fajth.v Henceforth there is laid up for 
me a crown of righteousness, which tlie Lord, 
the righteous Judge, shall givef to me at that 
day, and to them also that love his appearing, 
% Tinu iv. 7. 
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duties, or the necessity of a chang 
nature, before we can acceptably 
practise the precepts of Religion. 
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It is the common error of manyi when tlieTf 
oonscience'S are oonvineed of the exeeilenoy asd 
neeesttUy of christian duties, to rash immecliale«> 
ly upon the practice of them in tlieir own 
strength and natural state ; and not attending 
to the method and orderf which the infinite ms- 
dom and mercy of Grod has established in die 
gospel for obtaining holiness and happiness I 
through Christ Jesus, they often labour lo^g 
and zealously in religion without effect* Wherer 
as until the persons of sinners are reconciled to 
(jod, and justified by his grace through Jesu^ 
Christ; and then by virtue of union to the 
I/jrd Jesus and faith, in him, they derive from 
him the Spirit of life and holiness, it is impossir 
ble they sliould please Grod, or find acceptaiiee 
with him, U(ym^ v. 1. John xv. 6, fov^ Isf, (as 
was before observed) our natural state is a stiite 
of enmity agi^nst God, and is not subject tii * 1| 
holy and spiritual g(»verHmei)t, ncitlier inc^ i i 
can be, Eom. viii. 6, 8. And there )s an evi |^ \ 
plination \n ijsi by nature whi^h tendeth ^^^ *» I 
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M/ to siO) subduing and captirating us to the 
love and practice of it^ Bom, vii. 20, 23. Inso* 
teach that we must be born of the Spirit^ be- 
fore we can live a spiritual life, John iii. 3* 6. 
And be created again in Christ Jesus unto good 
works before we can have power to perform 
tbem, Eph. ii. 10. 2d* While we remain in our 
natural state, we are under the curse of God 
for ail our sins, John iiu 18. Eph. ii. 3. The 
benefit of remission of sins, and freedom from 
isondemnation, is not given unto us in our unre- 
newed state, but only in Christ lesus, through 
fiiith in him, Rom» viii. 1. Eph. i. 7. How can 
^e imagine, therefore, to subdue sin, and prac- 
tise holiness, while God is against us, and curs- 
«th us ? 3d* As wQ- are by natui*e children of 
^Vratb, so we are uitder the power and influence 
«f the devil ; that evil spirit, who secretly work- 
eth and ruleth in all the children of disobedi- 
ence, Eph. ii. 2, 5. From which spiritual bon- 
dage and captivity we are only delivered by the 
Lord Jesus Christ, through faith, w^^^xxvi. 18* 
So that if you aim at pleasing God, or obey- 
ing his will, without first seeking justification 
by Christ's precious blood and righteousness, 
and sanctification by his holy Spirit, you will 
find both wind and tide against you. Your cor- 
rupted natures, guilty consciences, and^atan's 
;|K)wer and malice, will certainly defeat and 
' bring to nought all your purposes and aftempfti 
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tn love God and serve him in sincerity and trutH 
Jjuke xiii. 24. . 

This glorious privilege of fellowship wit^ 
Christ Jesus, whei»eby believers are enabled tl 
perform acceptable obedience to God, is mosl 
freely offered to all sinners of mankind, whol 
sensible of their necessitous, helpless, arid lost: 
state and condition in themselves, are sincercljCi 
willing to receive the Lord Jesus Christ, as^ 
their only and all sufficient Saviour, and all wisef 
disposer and governor, ha. Iv. 1, 5. John vi« 37/ 
40. If you tl^us seek to please God thit>ugh1 
faith in Christ: Jesas, (in the diligent use of thej 
means of gr^tce) hoping fi)r all wisdom atidr 
strength only from him, 1 Cor. i. 29. Trust as^": 
surediy, that he will enable you to do everjij 
thing that is necessary for his glory and youi^ 
own happiness ; pardoning your failings, and* 
comforting your hearts by his love and grace,^ 
1 C(rr. i. 7, 9. Gal v. 17. ' ' 

When yoH have done all you can in the ser- 
vice of God, be sure to liMik for salvation and 
happiness only as the free gitt of God's grace 
in Christ Jesus ; and not as merited or deser- 
ved by your obedience, Rom* iii. 24, 28^ Od* 
iii. 18, 22. Those who endeavour (either in 
whole or in part) to pix>curc for themselves a 
right t§ salvation and eternal life, by their obe- 
dience to God's commands, do seek salvation^ 
fcy the works of the law, and not by the faith ^ 
<rf Jesus Christ, and will never obtain it by 
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lese means. For this is a great and fundament 
d ernir in religion^ destroying the souls of 
^n, Liike xviii. 9^ 14. GaL iii. 10, ±2. For, 
• It directly opposes the design of God in man's 
aivation» which is to glorify his o^ti free mer- 
|y and rich grace in Christ Jesus, Eph. ii. 9* 2» 
I makes void the precious sacrifice and justify- 
Rg righteousness of tiie Lord Jesus Christ, 
phosoever thus seek to be justified by the la w« 
l^ey are fallen from grace : Christ is become 
{I no effect unto them, and profiteth them notb- 
||g, GaL V. 2, 4. ch. iii. 11, 22. 
.Depeniling on our OM^n obedience for salva- 
bn, is a v^ry sinful, as well as a fruitless, con- 
Hence. It is despising and contradicting all 
fee infinite ])erfectionsof God displayed in man's 
pcovery. His glorious mercy, unsearchable 
lisdom^ awful justice, &c. J?am« iii. 21, 26. It 
1^ contemning the authority of God, who com- 
nands us to believe in the name of the Lord 
lesus Christ, that we may be saved, 1 John iii. 
1^. It is denying the truth of God, in not be- 
ieving the record which he hath given us of 
iteraal life in his Son, i John v. 10, 11. It is 
I'ampling upon the unsearchable riches of the 
Redeemer's love and goodness in his great un- 
lertaking; and setting jujf our own perverse 
ftiUs and foolish ciAiceitsr^ in opposition to the 
lounsel of God. 

r Let every one be persuaded, therefore, (asr 
ley value tlieir present comfort and everlast- 
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itig happiness) to seek for salvation and holi^ 
ness in this way of faith and self denial ; re* 
ceiving them as the free gift of God in Chri^ 
Jesus. By faith laying hold on the infinite grac^ 
mercy and power of the Lord Jesus Christ, ta 
justify and sanctify them. Which hath this ex^ 
cellent property^ tliat it is a sure, and effectual/ 
ly powerful, easy, and comfortahle way to afl; 
holiness and happiness; being prescribed by: 
the unsearchable wisdom and goodness of God^ 
himself. Allxi^ger ways being weak and insuf-^ 
iicient; strengthening rather than subduing sin» 
and ending in despair. And thus doing you Willi 
be blessed for ever, dmeiu 
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[bT a ItATE LORD MATOB OV XORDOH.] 



:BEAR SON, 

' Haying already done all that is necessary in 
I the article of expense^ for your entering g:race- 
f fully on the' stage of the world, I have consid- 
I ered what might yet be added to your acting 
' your part well, in order to come off with ap* 
iplause. 

Recollecting, therefore, that life is a scene of 
care and prudenc^e, generally the child of expe- 
rience and calamity, 1 have thought it advisa- 
ble to make you the heir of what knowledge I 
am possessed of, as well as my edtate» that you 
may be guarded against all the snares to which 
; youth is obnoxious ; and that you may be as well 
provided with advice in all exigencies; as when 
1 under my wing, or as if yoU had already suf- 
ffered all I would teach you to avoids 

It is true, this is a task that many fathers 
{among whom are some names of great distinc*- 
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tion) have undertaken already ; and the pieces 
they have obliged the world with on this sub- 
ject, are yet extant : a circumstance that may 
seem to render this little essay of mine need- 
less. But these have directed their thoughts to 
a pitch alcove the level of your station ; and 
none, tht^ I know of, stooped so low as an ap- 
prentice} to whom, nevertheless, advice was 
equally necessary. 

Hence you will find many articles here, not , 
touched ot) by their observations; yet such as, 
when tried, will be found well worthy your at- 
tention. But what concerns you most, is not the 
doctrihe, but the use : for it is not so hard to 
give good counsel, as to apply it. Toung men 
are apt to think themselves wisest^ but that in 
general is impossible; because wisdom is tte | 
result of time and reflection ; and youth miist, 
of course, be almost as much a stranger to the 
one, as the other. 

You have, at least, this advantage then, to 
trade on the stock I have already purchased; 
to which, if you add your own acquisitions, you 
may be wiser at your outset in life than many 
others in the close of theirs. If, therefore, this 
precaution of mine does not answer, the error 
will be your own; with this terrible aggrava- 
tion, that your follies will be without excuse. 

I have made it my care to place you with a 
man of character and ability in his pmfession; 
froin whom, I hope, you wiU daily I'eceive the 
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most co^jent inducements to the cxepcise of vir- 
tue, by his virtuous example. Remember then, 
in the first place, that all duties are reciprocal; 
and, if you hope to receive favour and indul- 
gence from him, you must« first of all, endeav- 
our to deserve it by your obliging and ingenu- 
ous beliaviour. As you fill the character of a 
servant, it will be expected you will act as a 
roaster: and if you acquit yourself, not only in- 
offensively, but meritoriously, you have, as it 
were, bespoke the opinion of the world in your 
fhvour, and may hope to be encouraged, tiojst- 
ed, and served accordingly. The grand founda- 
tion of which, must be an inviolable attachmisnt 
to truths both in word and deed. 

OfLyittg. 

To lie to the .prejudice of others, argues ma- 
lice and villainy ; to lie in excuse of ourselves, 
guilt and cowardice; both ways, a design to 
elude with false representations of things, and 
advantage ourselves by the deceit Now, how- 
ever artificially we may carry on this infamous 
practice for a while, in the end it is always dis- 
covered, and it is hardly to be imagined what 
infinite contempt is the conscquj^nce. Nay, the 
more plausibly we have condncteift our fallacies 
before, the more severely shall we be censured 
afterwards : from that moment, we lose all 
trust, all credit, all society ; for all men avoid 
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a liar, as a common enemy : truth itself in hi$ \ 
mouth loses its dignity ; being always suspect- : 
edy and often disbelieved. 

If, therefore, you should ever unwarily fall \ 
into an offence, never seek to cover it with a 
lie : for the last fault doubles the former ; and \ 
each makes the other more inexcusable ; where- 
as what is modestly acknowledged, is easily \ 
forgiven ; and the very confession of a small 
trespass, establishes an opinion that we are in- 
nocent of ^ greater. 

[A habit of strict adherence to the truths \ 
should be sedulously cultivated on all occasions, 
whether Important or trivial. If one of your 
children, said Dr. Johnson to a lady of his ac- 
quaintance, in speaking of any little circum- 
stance, represents it as having occurred at one | 
window, while it actually took place at another, < 
be sure to check him and put him right. SmaB 
deviations from the truth, naturally lead on to 
greater; and there is no knowing where they i 
may eventually land us.] 

Of Dishonesty. j 

But truth' in speech must likewise be accom- 
panied by integrity in all your dealings; for it 
is as impossible for a dishonest person to be a 
good servant, as it is for a madman, or an idiot, 
to govern himself, or others, by the laws oi oom- 
snon sense* Dare not^ therefore^ allow yourself 
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even to wish to convert the property of another 
to your own use ; more especially, where it is 
committed to your charge ; for breach of trust is 
as heinous an aggravation of theft, as pretended 
friendship is of murder. If, therefore, you should 
be lucky in your frauds, and escape vithout be- 
ing punished or detected, you will nevertheless 
stand self-condemned, be ashamed to trust your- 
self with your own thoughts, and wear in your 
very countenance, both the consciousness of guilt, 
and dread of a discovery ; whereas, innocence 
looks upwards, meets the most inquisitive and 
suspicious eye, and stands undaunted before 
God and man. On tiie other hand, if ever your 
knaveries come to lights (to say nothing of the 
penalties of the l^w) with what shame and con- 
fusion of face must you appear before those you 
have wronged ? and with what grief of heart 
must your relations and friends be made eye 
or ear-witnesses of your disgrace ? Nor is this 
all; for, even supposing you should be convinced 
of your folly, and sincerely abhor it for the fu- 
ture, you must nevertheless be always liable to 
suspicion, and others will have the boldness to 
pilfer, on the presumption that you wiU be un*- 
^erstood to be the thief. 

Of Covnvvance. 

But it is incumbent on you, not only to he 
honest yourself, but disdain to connive at ^ 



dishonesfy of others : he that winks at an injury '.^j 
be might prevent, shares in it ; and it is as | 
scandalous to fear blame or reproach for doing \ 
your duty, as to deserre reproof for the ne^ect i 
of it :. should there be, ther^ore, a general con- 
federacy among your fellow servants, to abuso 
the confidence or credulity of your master, di- 
vulge it the very moment you perceive it, for 
fear your very sUence should be thought to par* 
ticipate of their guilt 

OfFiddUy. 

There is still another sort of fidelity, which 
may be called that of affection, as the other is 
of action ; being almost of as much consequence 
too; and what never fails to endear you to those 
in whose favour it is employed : I mean, that of 
dofending their reputations ; not only negative* 
Iy9 by avoiding all reproachful, indecent, or 
even familiar terms in speaking of them ; biit 
positively, by endeavouring, at all times, to vin^ 
dieate them from the open aspersions, and base 
insinuations of others. 

Of Temperance. 

But that your integrity may be permanent, 
it must be founded on the rock of temperance. 
First, therefore, banish sloth, and an inordinate 
love of ease ; active n^inds being only fit for em* 
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Ifloynieiits ; and none but the industrioiiSf either 
Ifiserving or having a possibility to thrive; 
vhieh gave occasion to Solomon to exclainiy 
rho sluggard shall be clothed with rags, be- 
cause he eriesy Yet a little more sleep, a little 
more slumber ! But the follj of sleeping away 
Me's days, is obvious to the dullest capacity ; 
it being so much time abated from our lives, 
iuid either returning us into a like condition 

tith that we were in before our births, or an- 
npating that which we may expect in the 
j^ave. In short, sleep is but a refreshment, not 
in employment; and while we give way to the 
(leasing lethargy, we sacrifice both the duties 
pad enjoyments of our being. 

Of Pleasure. 

Neither is it enough to avoid sloth ; you must 
Kkewise fly the excesses of that enchantress, 
Pleasure. Pleasure, when it becomes our busi* 
less, makes business a torment ; and it is as 
hnpossible to pursue both, as to serve God and. 
ttanimon. Tou may, perhaps, think this lesson 
bard to learn ; but it is nevertheless the revei^e 
it the prophet's roll ; and, if bitter in the mouthj 
Is sweet in the belly. 

I To explain myself more fully on this head ; 
lo not imagine I mean by this, that though you 
Bust live by the sweat of your brow, ycm must 
lot reap the harvest of your own labours. Nei- 
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thcr God nor man exacts it of you, nor wool 
nature submit to the ungrateful dictate, if th< 
did. I speak only of pernicious or unlawfi 
pleasure^ such as are commonly ranged utidej 
the word intemperance, siich as pi'ey on the 
body and purse, and in the end destroy bath. 

Of Excess. 

Excess is a pleasurable evil, that smiles and 
seduces, enchants and destroys. Fly her very , 
first appearance then ; it is not safe to be with- 
in the glance of her eye, or sound of her voice ; 
and, if you once become familiar ivith her, you 
are undone.- Let me further add, that sUe wears 
a variety of shapes, and all pleasing, all accom- 
modated to flatter our appetite, and inflame oor 
desires. 

To the epicure, she presents delicious ban- 
quets ; to ttie bacchanal, store of exquisite wines; 
to the sensualist, his seraglio of mistresses; to 
each, the allurement he is most prone to; and 
to all, a pleasing poison, that not only impairs 
the body, but stupiiies the mind, and makes ua 
bankrupts of our lives, as well as our credits 
and estates. 

In Eating. 
« ■ . 1 

Above all things, then, be tempera^; aad 
firet in eating. One expensive mouth witl wear 
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^t six pair of hands : and a shilKng will ap» 
Ipease the wants of|.nature more effectually^ as 
firell as more innocently, than a pound. This 
ieaution deserves your attention so much the 
more, as you are stationed in a city, where one 
of the reigning vices is the riot of a prodigal 
jtable ; a riot that has been severely inveighed 
against by our more abstemious neighbours, 
and which even an effeminate Asiatic would 
mush to be reproached with. 

£t Drinking* 

But, however injurious this species of excess 
nay be to the body^ or the purse, it is not so 
eriminal in many respects, as that of living only 
to be a thoroughfare for wine and str(»ig drink ; 
£>r he that places his supreme delight in a tav- 
ern, and is uneasy till he has drank away his 
ienaes, renders himself soon unfit for every 
ihing else. A frolic at night is followed with 
paiii» and sickness in the morning ; and then 
what was before the poison, is administered as 
the cole. So that a whole life is often wasted 
in this expensive phrenzy ; poverty itself x>nly 
cutting off the means, not the inclination : and 
a merry night being still esteemed worth living 
[for; though fortune, friends, and even health 
itself, have deserted us; nay though we are ne« 
ver mentioned but with contempt and disgrace, 
and to warn others from the vices that have 
been our undoing* 
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[[fi the United States^ the danger from thi^ 
source is truly alarming. Intemperance has be^ 
come with us, an evil of such magnitude, thac 
it may be termed our national vice. The exi 
treme cheapness of domestic spirits, is the prin* 
cipai cause of this lamentable state of thin.i^ 
Spit4tuous liquors are prejudicial to health, for-j 
tune, and reputation ; and, except as an article 
of the materia medxca^ utterly useless. It is the 
part of wisdom, therefore, to resort to the only 
ground of absolute security from the ravages of, 
this destroyer — ^that of utter abstinence from 
the use of it. The, want of it is an artificialj 
want, against the creation of which too much^ 
caution cannot be observed. As it respects fre-. 
quenting taverns, adhere to this rule — never 
visit them, but when required to do so in the, 
course of business, or when travelling.] 

Of Dress. 

There is, likewise, an intemperance in dress;^ 
which, though not so blameable or danj^ronSf. 
as either of the others, is nevertheleslfwort 
your care to avoid. Though this folly is not 
English growth, it agrees so well with the soil 
that it flourishes rather more here, tlian wbeij 
it first sprung up. Pretenders at court, ff 
quenters of public places of resort,, and tL( 
who would dazzle the ladies, first ad(^d tbj 
fashion, and from them, though witli ♦< i\ 
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psurditj, it lia.9 spread to the inns of court, and 
!t)yal exchange. Dress is, at best, but a female 
{p'ivilege ; and, in men, argues both levity of 
pind, and eflTeminaey of manners. But in a cit- 
osen, an aJSectation of this kind is never to be 
pardoned : in him, it is a vice as well as a tolly, 
is opening a door to extravagance, which never 
kOs to be attended with ruin : and the prudent 
lever care to deal with a man who must injure 
Either them or himself. Wherever there is a 
iroman in a family, there is a natural issue for 
HI the expense that can be spared on that arti- 
^e ; and that poor wretch must have a misera- 
)Ie head, who would inflame his wife's follies 
^y his own. In short, son, to lay out money in 
Ine clothes, may be justified in fortune-hunters, 
because it is their stock in trade; but in nobody 
^e : the wall in the street, or some little def- 
*ence, where you are not known, being all thQ 
idvantages attending it; and where you are, 
Qisurd finery is no<more regarded, than a poor 
rtayer on the stage, in the robes of a prince, 
rhe fop who came into the presence of Henry 
he eighth, with an hundred tenements upon 
lis back, would have had twice as many hats 
>ff, if he had annually put the rents into his 
^ket. It is therefore, wisdom to wear such 
apparel as suits your condition ; not sordid and 
keggarly, or foppish and conceited ; agreeable 
^ what the poet puts in the father's mouth, 
^ep^ng to bis son of his habit, whieh he ad- 
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▼ises to be good, not gaudy^ or expressed m 
fancjr ' 

Oovemment of the T^mgue. j 

The art or virtue of holding your tongue, id 
the next topic I shall lay before you ; both 4 
rare and an excellent quality ; and what coq* 
tributes greatly to our ease and prosperity. Ii^ 
general, therefore, remember it is as dangeroo^ 
to fall in love with one's own voice, as one's owil 
face. Those that talk much, cannot always talkj 
well, and may much oftener incur censure tbaH 
praise : few people care to be eclipsed ; and a 
superiority of sense is as ill brooked as a supe<i 
riority of beauty or fortune. If you are wise> 
therefore, talk little, but hear much : what yon 
are to learn from yourself, must be by think- 
ing ; and from others, by speech : let them find 
tongue then, and you ear : by which meaD& 
such as are pleased with themselves, which ar^ 
the gixxss of mankind, will likewise be pleased 
with you, and you will be doubly paid for youri 
attention, both in aJ9bction and knowledge. 

[Amongst the tnost decisive marks of vulgar- 
ity and coarseness of mind, profane swearing 
holds a prominent place. It indicates an awfw 
disregard of things sacred. Never be so fal 
forgetful of character and self-'respect, as to in- 
dulge in this low and vicious practice.] 
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Talking qf one's Self. 

When people talk of themselves, lend both of 
^ur ears ; it is the surest way to learn man- 
id : for let men be ever so much upon their 
itdf it is odds if some such escape is not 
le^ as is a sufficient clue to the whole char- 
^ter. I need not observe to you, that for the 
^ry same reason, you are never to make 
)arself the subject of your own conversation : 
KHigfa, I hope, you will have no vices to con- 
$al, alt men have infirmities ; and next to the 
>ting them but, which is perhaps impossible^ 
the concealing them. 

g Of iU'natured Jests. 

[ If it is dangerous to speak of ourselves, it is 
kueb more so to take freedoms with other peo- 
le. A jest may tickle many, but if it hurts one, 
le resentment that follows it, may do you mora. 
Ijury than the reputation sendee. 

■ Ofqffindmg Women. 

But it is more especially dangerous to make 
Iree with the persons or characters of women: 
n* they are naturally prone to rage; and, 
Arough the very frailty of their natures, seldom 
kil to avenge what braver mitids either over- 
& "" 'orgiv^ "--"1a^ conscious of their own 
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feeb1en«£|S, tbey lay their designs moTD c( 
ning^ly, and prosecute their little quarrels nM 
implacably than could be expected from crei 
tures so nearly reseoibling angels: fearful * 
disap|)ointments, they, never trust to . afle] 
games, but effect all their purposes by one sii 
gle blow; being taught by nature, likewiseytl 
policy of aiming at the head, and not the hei 
and of accomplishing their vengeance after tl 
Italian mode. For, however great they estee 
the jpro vocation, they seldom suffer their ang«r 
to break out till sure of striking home. lEIeiie%j 
it is manifest from story, that no hatred^ is » 
extreme, no revenge so close covered, or so i»> 
exorable, as a w^oman's. Witness Sir Thomas 
Overbury's case, whom friendship itself couU 
not ransom from being a victim to feminine 
rage. Neither does the truth or falsehood of 
what is said alter the case a jot ; unless by bo\r 
much the truer, by so much the more provnk- j 
ing it is; it being with them as with Nero, who 
could not bear to be told of what he took a de* 
light to do. In a word, as to conceal is their 
principal artifice, they hate none so much as 
those who endeavour to pry into tiieir actions* 
But this must not be understood too com- 
prehensively : for there are many of that sex, 
whose innocency suits the delicacy of their con- ! 
stitutions ; who, being, free from gQtk, are equal- 
ly free fhim suspicion and malice. These de- . 
servQ to be distinguished from the gloomy, des^ j 

• ... ■ 1 



berate tribe, alluded ta above ; and have noth- 
^g to fear frrnn the licentious tongues of our 
,fex» if tlie; can escape those of their own. 

ly Family SeereU. 

But, over and above these genend cautions 
■Sor tlie government of the tongue, you must, in 
a more particular manner, be careful of the se- 
! erets of the family where you live ; from whence 
. hardly the most indifferent circumstance must 
be divulged: for he, who will drop any thing 
'Sodiscreetly, may very justly be thought to re- 
tain nothing; and those who are on the watch 
1^ infitrmation, will, from a very rerocrie hint, 
Conjecture all the rest. 

Of Searett reposed in you, 

I do not advise yon to seek the confidence of 
; others, for if the secret entrusted should happen 
to take air, thoUgh you are innocent of the dis- 
covery, it is odds hut it is imputed to your infi- 
delity : but, if any such trust is reposed in you* 
safTer the torture, rather ttian disclose itj for» 
beaide the mischief ' ' n to him who 

oonfided in you, it r extreme levi- 

ty of mind to Leak an what was 

eonimuntcated to y ; which last 

must, likewise, in spise you for 

j"'ir incontinence, "esolve never 

^ t ^rust lus affaiES b ' such a sieve. 
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[When my father, said Telemachus, went it 
the siege of Troy, he took me on his knees, and 
after having embraced and blessed me, as \m 
was surrounded by the nobles of Ithaca. < 
my friends,' says he, < into your hands I com* 
mit the education of my son ; if ever you have 
loved his fatlier, show it in your care towards 
him : but, above all, do not omit to form his 
just^ sincere, and faithful in keeping a secret.'] 

Of one* 8 mvn Secrets. 

Hence I am naturally led to caution yoa mt 
to be talkative of such designs as you have in 
your head; of bargains to buy, or business t» 
do. For, by this means, you give others an op* 
portunity to forestall you, if they think it worth 
their while ; and such, whose interest interferes 
with your's, will take the alarm, and endeavour 
to disappoint you, to their own advantage : be- 
side all which, it is m bad policy to take sueh 
as we mean to deal with unprepared. In bridl^ 
never ta)k of your designs till they have taken 
place ; and, even then, had you better continue 
silent, lest it should prejudice your future deal- 
ings. 

It must, howeveiR, be owned a very diflSicutt 
task, as self is always uppermost in the mindy 
not to give vent sometimes to the joy of having 
acted with notable shrewdness and addres9» 
But that man has not half enough of either^ 
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who cannot prevail on himself to stifle all pre- 
tensions to both. To prselaim one's skill, is to 
1>eat an alarm to those we deal with ; as he that 
llraws his sword, puts every body else on his 
^ard : and whoever is persuaded he is over* 
matched by you, will never negotiate with you 
again ; at least, in eommodities that fluctuate in 
their value according to the demand at market. 
[There is something in th^se sentiments, 
which savours too much of the wisdom of this 
^ world* In all your intercourse with your fellow 
creatures, there is no rule so excellent, as that 
contained in the injunction of the Divine Foun- 
der of the christian religion-— ^< As ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye also to them 
likewise/'] 

Cf Expedaiians. 

Neither is it prudent to talk of our expecta- 
tions, or of our dependencies on the promises of 
others : for, if we meet witli disappointments 
instead of services, we sink as much in our re- 
putations, as if they were owing to our own bad 
conduct ; and it is well if we arc not derided for 
our credulity into the bargain. For some peo- 
ple are disingenuous enough to make use of ail 
advantages to gratify their malignity ; and it 
must be our business to give them as few o|k 
p'^unities as possible. 
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Of other PeopUfs tpwrrds. \ 

Be likewise warily silent in all concerns aTi 
are matter of dispute between others: for ha 
that blows the coals in qaarreb he has nothing 
to do with, has no right to complain if the sparks ' 
iy in his face ; it being extremely difficult to , 
interfere so happily, as not to give offence In ' 
either one party or the other: almost all men^ 
having their eyes immovably fixed on their owi 
interest, and continuing obstinately blind to ths j 
demands of their antagonist, and, therefore, yoa 
must either side with each by turns, and there* 
by deceive both, or expose yourself to tiie dis* 
gust and animosity of tlie loser, who will judge 
of your conduct, not according to truth, but iaB 
own selfish prejudices* 

Of TMebtaring. 

But nothing can be more scandalously odious, 
than officiously to carry inflaming tales between ^ 
persons at variance ; and thereby keep up that 
rancour, which, for want of fresh provocations, 
might otherwise expire. Beside, it is as dange- 
rous an office, as holding a wolf by the eara : 
you can neither safely proceed, or leave off; 
and, if ever they come to an accommodatimi^ 
tte incendiary is sure to be the first sacrifice. 

[This is an offence too often ox>mmitted, c a 
by those of otherwise respectable charac •. 

i 
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l^ie temptation to indulge in it, frequentljr 
Itriaes from the desire oi telling something new* 
iPeiiiaps, it would generally be best^ when no 
good can be said of our neighbour, to be alto* 
gather silent in relation to him*] 

Ofom^s own Qmrrds. 

In all such eases, therefore, let jour tongue 
ke 'dipped in oil, never in vinegar; and rather 
tedeavour to mollify, than irritate the wound ; 
and, even where you yourself may become a 
^principal, avoid anger as much as possible, that 
jou may avoid giving the provocations almost 
biseparable ftom it. If injured, the less passion 
you betray, the better you will be able to state 
your case, and obtain justice : and if you are the 
aggressor, rudeness, reproach, disdain and con- 
tempt, but render your adversary more impla- 
cable; whereas, by mildness and good manners, 
the most intractable may be qualified ; and the 
most exasperated appeased. 

I find I am insensibly strayed from the gov* 
eminent of the tongue, to that of the heart ; and, 
therefore, it will not be impertinent to inform 
you, that quarrels are easier avoided, than made 
up: for which reason, do not let it be in the 
power of every trifle to ruffle you. A weatlier- 
cock, that is tlie sport of every wind, has more 
repose than a choleric man : sometimes to the 

---** *g^ ami always to the abhorrence of 
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all who know him. Rather wink at smaH injt 
riesy than be too forward to avenge them. Hi 
that* to destroy a single bee^ i^ould throw doM 
the hive, instead of one enetny, wotdd make 
thousand. 

It is abundantly better to study the good w# 
of ally than to excite the resentment of stny ; € 
all I mean bat such whose friendship is not m 
be gained but by sharing in their crimes* For 
there is not a creature so contemptible, whicH 
may not be somewhat heneficialf and whose ei 
mity may not be detrimentaL The mouse in tl 
fable, spared by the lion, afterwards, in grat 
tude, set the same lion free from the toils b^ 
was entangled in, by gnawing them to pieces^ 
and, in another, the gnat is represented ch^^ 
lenging the lion, and having the best of tW 
combat ' 

« 

Of^ffability. I 

Make a trial, therefore, and you will always 
find the force of affability: daily experience, 
showing us, that we make only those brutes our^ 
play-fellows which are mild and gentle, and' 
keep those at a distance, and in chains, whicM 
we take to be our enemies. ' 

O/Fmgality. 

What I shall next recommend to you, is fni-l 
gality^ the practice of idlich is expedic"^ "J^jj , 

- 
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but especially for such as you, who are^ Kke 
silkworm, to spin your riches out of your 
n bosom : what I shall pve you being your 
share, and as much as I can afford ; and 
nrhat I shall leave, neither decent not prudent 
1^ you to reckon upon ; shice, till my death, 
n can have no advsuitage from it, and it de- 
nds on your, own behaviour, whether even 
en it shall be your's or not* I say, therefore, 
is incumbent on you to be frugal ; for, if you 
iscarry through the want of frugality^ youc 
adventure will be your last, and I neither 
I, nor would put it in your power to ship- 
k your credit again. Beside, if I was both 

tie and willing, to retrieve your fortune would 
a much more difficult task, than it is now to 
e it. You would have the same difficulties 
encounter with ^ you have at present, and, 
rhaps^such prejudices in the bargain, arising 
m your forn^r errors, as no endeavours might 
tver get the letter of. 
. Be, therefore, anxiously solicitous to preserve 

Ciir credit even from suspicion ; for, next to 
ing it, is the doubt'-of its being endangered, 
la order to do which most effectually, I still say, 
frugal: credit, bought at the expense of 
ioney, belongs only to persons of a^ estate, or 
eh as have already made their fortunes : in 
ivery body beside, thrift approaches nearest to 
, and will be esteemed accordingly. 
] r thrift, I would have jou to understand. 
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not only the avoiding prpfusion^ or tlie Itmitmj 
your expenses to pounds and shillings, but e vc^ 
to pence and farthings. The neglect of trifle^ 
as they are called^ is sofTering a moth to ei| 
holes in your purse, and let out all the proH 
of your industry. Nothing is more true than tH 
old proverb. That a penny saved is two peMi 
got. When, therefore, you wrangle for a fid 
thing in a bargain, or refuse to throw it awii( 
in sport, do not let fools laugh you out of yod 
economy f but leave them their jest^ and keM 
you your money. ^ 

Remember the most magnificent edifice ^ 
raised from one single stone ; and every excefli 
how little soever, helps to raise the heap. Lq 
a man once begin to save, and he will soon 11 
convinced that it is the straight road to weaKM 
To hope it may be gained from nothings is't 
build castles in the air; but no*^ trifle is so smit 
that it will not serve for a foun^tion. He thai 
hath one shilling, may, with morl ease, increaai 
it to five, than lie procure a penny who is wi 
master of a farthing. It was on this principle 
the poor drover scraped tugetlier enougb.to piap 
ehase a calf, and, from that small begio 
ning, went gradually on till be beeame mastd 
of many thousands a year. He that is not I 
good husband in smadl matters, doeii not do 
serve to be trusted with great. ' 
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Of your Master^s Cash. 

i 

I But this you are sacredly to observe: if you 

iould be entrusted with the custody of your 

paster's cash, look on it as a plague-sore, that^ 

^t touched, would be your utter ruin, Remem- 

^t the day of account must come, when the 

minute trespass cannot be concealed, and 

ben scarcely an oversight will be forgiven. 

eases of property, men alter their very na- 

res, are ever suspicious of wrongs, and, if any 

||re proved, incline rather to punish than for- 

E've. Do not be seduced, then, into a fault c^ 
is nature, on any consideration whatever* 
though you are taught to be frugal of your 
pirn money, you are forbid to covet another's: 

Ed vihile you are a servant, your master is 
titled to the benefit of all your virtues. 

i * Of Industry* 

But to be frugal is not sufficient, you must be 
ttdustrious too : what is saved by thrift, must 
be improved by diligence ; for the last doubles 
yiie first, as tl>e earth, by reflection, renders the 
panbcams hot, which would otherwise seem but 
prarm. What cannot be done by one stroke, is 
ected by many ; and appliioation and perse* 
erance have often succeeded, even where all 
;lier means have failed ; it being often observed^ 
at a small vessel^ which makes quiek and fre« 

i 
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quent reUims^ brings more gain to ber owneW 
tlian the large hulk which makes but few voy^ 
ages, though she holds much, and is always fullJ 
Go to the ant^ thou sluggard, (says Solomon}] 
and learn her ways and be wise ! as if in hei^ 
the power of industry was most happily andj 
dearly illustrated* Nothing can be more ridic-< 
ulous than that, because our means will not soiti 
with our ends, we will i^ot suit our ends to our 
means ; or, because we cannot do what we will»i 
we will not do what we may ; depriving our- \ 
selves of what is in our power, because we can- 
not attain things beyond it : whereas the way to^ 
enlarge our ability is to double our industry; fori 
by many repeated efforts, we may compass, in^ 
the end> what in the beginning we despaired of* 
The fool that promises himself success with- 
out endeavours, or despairs at the sight of dif-i 
ficulties, is always disappointed : but, on t&e 
contrary, he that is indefatigable, sufceeeds even 
beyond his expectations. Take this from me, 
son : there is not a more certain sign of a era« 
Ten spirit, than to have the edge of one's activ« ^ 
ity soon turned by opposition; as, on the con- 
trary, there is no disputing his fortitude^ who 
contends with obstacles, and never gives OTcr 
the pursuit till he has reached the fmA he aimed 
at Indeed, to tempers of this la^t ki 
things are impossible ; and the historian^ 
ing of Cosmo, the duke of Tuscany^ 
with this strong remark. That the 
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f patience and industry, somiounted all those dif* 
ficolties which bad otlierwise been invincible. 
To say the truth, it argues a weak, pusillan- 

V imous spirit, to sink beneath perplexities and 

f calamities, and rather lament one's sufferings 
than attempt to remove them. If ever, there- 
fore, J^ou apprehend yourself to be in a manner 
overwhelmed with adversities, bear up boldly 
against them all : it will be the longer before 
you sink, at least ; and may, pel^haps, give time 
and opportunity for some friendly hand to inter- 
pose for your preservation. It was a sensible 

^device that a man made use of by way of sign : 
a pair of compasses, with this motto. By con- 
stancy and labour : one foot being fixed, the 
other in motion. Make this a rule, and you will 
be very little in fortune's power ; there beings 
humanly speaking, as certain roads to wealth, 
if men resolve to keep within the proper bounds, 
as from one city to another. 

You must, moreover, make industry a part of 
your character as early as possible. Be offi-* 
ciously serviceable to your master on all occa- 
sions : if possible, prevent his commands, un- 
derstand a nod, a look ; and do rather more than 
is required of you than less than your duty. He 
merits little, that performs but just what would 

, be exacted; but we learn to love him who takes 
a pleasure in his business, and seems obliged 
by your commands. If you should even be en- 
joined to do those oJQOices which are called mean, 

X 
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or vrblch you may think beneath your station^ 
undertake them cheerfully, nor betray the least 
dis,^ust at the imposition. To dispute a master's 
VfWlf is both undutiful and unmannerly ; and to 
obey him ^vith reluctance or resentment, argues 
you obey only through fear; whereby you have 
both tlie pain of the service^ and lose the merit 
of it too* 

Cfftlie value of Time. 

* 

Above all things, learn to put a due value on 
time, and husband every moment, as if it were 
to be your last. In time is comprehended all we 
possess, enjoy, or wish for; and in losing that 
we lose tliem all. This is a lesson that can ne- 
ver be too often or too earnestly inculcated, es- 
pecially to young people \ for they are apt to 
flatter themselves, they have a large stock upon 
their hands, and that, though days, months, and 
years are wantonly wasted, they are still rich 
in the remainder. But, alas, no mistake can be 
greater, or more fatal. The moments, thus pro- 
digaDy confounded, arc the most valuable that 
time distils from his alembic ; they partake of ' 
the highest flavour^ and breathe out ttie richest 
odour ; and as, on the one hand, they are irre- 
trievable, so neither, on the other, can all s 
artifice of more experienced life compensate 
Ia«is. 
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(l(f Company, 

But I have already premised, tliat the bow 
of life must not be kept continually bent : to re- 
lax sometimes, is both allowable, and even ne- 
cessary ; and as, in those hours of recreation, 
you will be most in danger, it will behove yott 
to be then most vigilantly on your guard. Com- 
^lanions will then be called in to share with you 
in your pl^sures ; and, according tg your choice 
of them, both your character and disposition will 
receive a tincture ; as water, passing through 
minerals, partakes of their taste and efficacy. 
1'his is a trclth so universally received, that to 
know a man by his company is become prover- 
bial, in the natural, as well as the moral world, 
like associating with like, and labouring con- 
tinually to throw off whatever is heterogeneous. 
Hence we see. that discordant mixtures produce 
nothing but Broils and fermentations, till one 
becomes victorious; and as what God has joined 
he will have none to put asunder, so, what he 
has thus put asunder, he forbids to be joined. 
I have said thus much only to convince you how 
impossible it will be for you to be thought a 
person of integrity, while you conver^ with the 
abandoned and licentious: and, by herding with 
such, you wUl not only lose your character, but 
I your virtue too; for, whatever they ilind you, or 
[ whatever fallacious distinctions you may make 
bctwe<^n the men and their vicesj in the end the 
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first qualify the last, and you will assimilate^ or 
grow like each otlier : that is to say, by becom- 
ing familiar with evil couraesy you will eease to 
regard them as evil; and, by ceasing to bate 
them, you will soon learn both to love and prac- 
tise them. And this may be concluded without 
breach of charity i for it is extremely difficult 
iw frail human nature to recover its lost inno- 
cence, but as facile for it to preciflitate itsdf 
into all the excesses of vanity and vi^e. 

Nor does the danger of bad company affect 
the mind only. Say that you preserve your in- 
tegrity, which is as bold a supposition as can be 
made,, by countenancing them with your pre- 
sence, though not equally guilty, you may be 
liable to equal danger. In cases of riots and 
murders, all are principals ; and you may be 
undone for another person's crime. Nay, in 
cases of treason, even silence is capital ; and, 
in such unhappy dilemmas, you must either be- 
tray your friend's life, or forfeit your own* Thus 
the infamous assassin who attempted the mur- 
der of one of the princes of Orange, not only 
brought destruction on hiipself, but on his con- 
fidant also; who, though he abhorred the fact, 
yet kept |he counsel of the contriver : and the 
discovery of the last was made merely by ob- 
servation that he was often seen in compp^v 
with the former. 

^ Fly, therefore, the society of sensual or 
signing men; or expect to forego your i 
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eence^ feel your industry, from a pleasure, Ik)- 
> come a burden, and your frugality give place 
I to extravagance. Tiiese mischief Tbllow in a 
^ train ; and, when you are linked to bad habits, 
' it is as hard to think of parting with them, as 
to plunge into a cold bath to get rid of an ague. 
Neither does the malignity of the contagion ap- 
pear all at once : the frolic first appears harm- 
less, and, when tasted, leaves a longing reliSh 
behind it ; one appointment makes way for an- 
otiier, one expense leads on to a second ; some 
invite openly, some insinuate craftily, and all 
^,soon grow too importunate to be denied. Some 
f .pangs of remorse you will feel on your first de- 
generacy, and some faint resolutions you would 
take to be seduced no more ; which will no soon- 
er be discovered by these' bawds and factors to 
. destruction, but all arts will be used to allure 
you back to bear them companv in the broad 
beaten path to ruin. Of ail whicti, none is more 
to be dreaded than raillery. And this you must 
expect to have exet*cised upon you with its full 
force : business, and the cares of life, will be 
rendered pleasantly ridiculous; looseness and 
prodigality will be called living like a gentle- 
: man ; and you will be upbraided with meanness, 
and want of spirit, if you dare to persist in the 
, ways of economy and virtue. Here then is a 
\ fa^* opportunity to sho>y your steadiness, cou- 
trj 5, and good sense: encounter wit with wit, 
f FJ ^••v with raillery, and appear above being 

X 3 
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hart by banter ill founded^ and jests without a 
sting* Tiiere is as muck true fortitude in stand- 
ing sqch a charge as this» and being sts^unch to | 
your integrity^ as facing an enemy in the day | 
of battle, or rolling undismayed in a tem[iest,'| 
when winds and seas seem to conspire your 
destruction. Many men who could stand both | 
the last shocks, have relented in the first, and* 
tHrough stark impotence of mind, have 'been 
undone. 

I could enforce all these arguments to induce ^ 
you to avoid ill company, with examples with* 
out number ; but these will every day occur la 
your own observation. And, as I have already 
pointed out to you whom to avoid, I shall next 
direct you whom to choose: viz. persons as 
carefully educated, and as honestly disposed as i 
yourself; such as have property to preserve, i 
and characters to endanger ; such as are known , 
and esteemed; whose pursuits are laudable, 
whose lives are temperate, and whose expenses | 
are moderate. With such companions, as these, J 
you can neither contract discredit, nor degene- 1 
rate into excesses : you would be a mutual check < 
to each other, and your reputation will be so 
established, that it would be the ambition of 
others to be admitted members of your sodety 

Such should be your company in general; 
l)articulars, as a life of trade is almost incom 
patible with study and contemplation, and 
conversation is the most natural and easy pat! 
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to knowledge, select those to be jour intimates, 
who, by being excellent in some art, science, or 
[ accomplishment, may, in the course of your ac« 
f quaintance, make your very hours of amuse* 
Fment contribute to your improvement. For the 
idost part, they are open and communicative^ 
f and take as much pleasure in being heard^ as 
you to be informed : whence you will attain, at 
your case, what they achieved with great ex- 
pense of time and study. And the knowledge 
; thus procured, is easier digested, and becomes 
[ more our own, than what we make ourselves 
\ masters of in a more formal and contemplative 
|[ way ; facts, doctrines, opinions and arguments, 
being thoroughly winnowed fi'om their chaff, by 
the wind of controversy, and nothing but the 
golden grain remaining. Thus it is to be ob- 
served of Francis I. of France, that, though he 
came to the crown young and unlearned; yet, 
by associating himself with men of genius and 
accomplishments, he so improved himself, as to 
surpass in knowledge the most learned princes 
of his time. And I myself knew a young gen- 
tleman, who was taken from school to sit in the 
house of Commons, and had never much leisure 
to return to his books : and yet, so well did he 
choose his companions, and make so good a use 
of their conversation, that rtobody S])oke better 
' on almost all points, or was better heard ; it be- 
L ing immediately expected, from the characters 
f'tif those he ciiose to be familiar with, tliatlio 
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was either already wise, on soon wonld be so; 
whence his youth and inexperience were so far 
from exposinjs; him to contempt, that they great- | 
ly contributed to establish aii univer3al preju- j 
dice in his favour, ' 

Of Men of Sense. ,'5 

*Yet farther: with men of capacity, you may 
not only improve in your understanding by con- 
versing, but may have the benefit of their whole j 
judgment and experience, whenever any diflS- J 
culty occurs that puzzles your own. Men of j 
superior sense and candour exercise a ready i 
and flowing indulgence towards tho3e who in- ; 
treat their favour, and are never more pleased 
than when they have an opportunity to make 
their talents more serviceable to mankind. Pru- : 
dence, address, decorum, correctness of speebh, ' 
elevation of mind, and delicacy of mannei^, are 
learned in this noble school ; and, without af- 
fecting the vanity of the name, jou impercep- 
tibly become a finished gentleman* ^ 

Of the Vkdgar. \ 

Whereas, low, sordid, ignorant, vulgar spir- , 
its, would debase you to their own level, would \ 
nrdeam you all the decencies of life, and make 
you abhor the good qualities you could not . 
tain. To preside among a herd of brutes wo ^ 
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be no compliment to a man ; and yet this ridic- 
iilous pre-eminence Would be all the advantage 
^ou could expect from such boorish companions: 
|which likewise, if not purchasedf would not be 
il^lowed ; for those who pay an equal share of 
ilie reckoning,! allow lio precedency, and our 
countrymen are too proud, I had like to have 
isMf too insolent, to make any concessions, un- 
less they are paid for them. 

CffSots. 

In advising you to shun excess of wine your- 
self, it must be understood I have already ad- 
Tised you to shun such as are mighty to drink 
strong drink. Bears and lions ought not to be 
more dreadful to the sober, than men made such 
by inflaming liquors. Danger is ever in their 
company; and reason, on your side, is no match 
for the phrenzy on theirs. In short, he that is 
drunk is possessed ; and though, in other casesy 
we are to resist the devil, that he may fly from 
ns, in this, to fly from the devil, is an easier 
task, than to msike him fly from us. 

Of False Complaisance. 

I shall express but a few words on this topic. 
Beware of a false complaisance, or a too easy 
ductility in being swayed by another person's 
liumour* If business calls, or you dislike the 
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Gonversatioiiy or yon incline to go home, or what^ 
ever the call is, if it is reasonable, obey it. I^ 
man ought to be able to say no, as well as 
woman. And not to have a will of one's owi 
renders one ridiculoas, even to the very pei 
sons who govern us. Take leave then resolute 
!y, but civilly ; and you will find a very few ii 
stances of steadiness, on such occasions, wi 
secure you from future importunities. 

Of Friendship. 

Though I have said much under the head 
companions, it is still necessary to add som( 
thing concerning ft*iends. Friend and compj 
ion are terras often used as meaning the sai 
thing; but no mistake can be greater. Maoyj 
persons have a variety of companions; but horn 
few, through their whole lives, ever meet wit^ 
a friend? Old stories, indeed, talk of friends 
who mutually contended which should die for 
the other ; and talkative Greece has not been 
sparing to trumpet out their praises. But, ev^ 
by the manner of celebrating these henjes ot 
friendship, it is very evident such examples arci 
extremely rare. Our recordbi at least, show 
none such. The love of interest seems to be the 
reigning spirit in our bosoms, and wherever this 
pure and delicate union is to be expected, fR^ j 
um and tuum must be words utterly unknown.] 
Friendship, therefore, in the strict meaning rfj 
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Bhc word, is not likely to be the growth of oup 
9inie ; and, according to the idea we entertain 
If ity is confined within very narrow bounds. 
Per example, I may have lived, for a number 
if years, in tlie strictest intimacy with a par- 
tlcalar man ; we may have adventured in the 
tome business, shared in the same pleasures, 
interchanged continual good offices, and treated 
pne another with an unrestrained confidence : 
hit all on tliese premises, that nothing should 
pe exacted on either side to the prejudice of 
kir darling interest ; that obligations should be 
pxactly balanced, and that, on the least rup- 
iprey we should be free to complain mutually of 
[Hiitual ingratitude. Whence you are to under- 
Btatid, that our very friendships are but a bar- 
ter of services and civilities, and are not so 
bueh calculated to gratify tlie honest undesign- 
instincta of the heart, as for snares to re-demand 
Dur own with usuiy. 

[Genuine friendship, it is true, is seldom met 
tvith in this selfish world ; but still, it is not an 
Qtter stranger. One of the best evidences of it 
may perhaps be found, in adherence to the true 
interests of others^ not merely in prosperity^ 
but also in adversity. Conduct of this charac-^ 
ter, illustrates the sterling value of real friend- 
ship, and must always command the greatest 
respect.] 
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Of tht choke of Friends. 

Tliis being the foundation of modem intimft 
cies, you cannot be too wary in the choice fll 
him you ^ivould call your friend ; nor suffer yod 
affections to be so far engaged, as to be wliolh 
at his devotion. It is dangerous trusting on^ 
happiness in another person's keeping; or 11 
be without a power to refuse what may be yoal 
ruin to grant. But, if ever the appearance i| 
wisdom, integrity, and every other virtuft 
should lead you to cultivate a more than onW 
nary friendship, never profess more than yiN 
design to make good ; and, wlien yon obligd 
let it be freely, gallantly, and without the niep 
cenary view of a rigid equivalent. Neither pul 
your friend to the pain of soliciting a good oC 
fiee, but spare his modesty, and make it appeal 
that you are happy in an opportunity of doiBg 
him service : btit, in this, as in all other tliingSi 
be guided by discretion. As I would never have 
yon apply to another for what M'ould endanger 
bis fortune, and of course ruin his family ; M 
liever be induced, on any consideration, to rmi 
the like risk yourself. What interest you csi 
make, what time you can devote, what ready 
money you can spare, for the advantage of your 
friend, is nobly disposed of; and never upbraid 
him, even sliould he prove ungrateful. 

I 
■i 
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Of Bonds and SeeuriUes, 

; But, honds^ notes^ or securities^ \eiiich it is pos^ 
jfsible neither he nor you may be able to make 
ffnodt I caution you, on my blessing, never to 
rengage in. It is not only mortgaging your whole 
i|^redit and fortune, but peaee of mind : you will 
jnever think of your obligation without terror^ 
^and the nearer the day of payment approaches^ 
^be more exquisite will be your pangs. In a 
^word, I have seen as many men dragged into 
^uin by these fatal incumbrances, as by a life 
Jof riot and debaucliery. Consider, therefore^ 
|lhat it is a breach of friendship for any man to 
ii9sk so unreasonable a kindness ^ and, from that 
foment, be upon your guard ! it being but a 
[poor consolation to be pitied under calamities. 
^unde3erved ^ or have it said of you, he was a 
Igood natured man, and nobody's enemy but his 
own. 

In fine, as to wliat concerns yourself, live in 

such a manner as may challenge friendship and 

^favour from all men ; but defend yourself with 

^the utmost vigilance, from ever standing it^ 

^need of assistance from any. Though it is a 

r glorious thing to bestow, it is a wretched thii^ 

to apply ; and, over and above the tyranny, the 

; C3pricioui$ness, ingratitude and insensibility you 

will expose yourself to, when reduced to such 

expedients, you will then see human nature in 

Ifudi fi light, as wiH put yoa out of humour with 

y 
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society, and. make you blush that you are one 
of sue h a worthless species. 

I find I have imperceptibly hurried too fasty 
and addressed you as if you were already act- 
ing for yourself) before I have finished what is 
necessary for your observation while you are 
und^r the direction of a master. 

[The multiplication of banks, and the habit 
of doing business too much on fictitious capital^ 
have given rise to recipi'ocal endorsemeat^ 
which are frequently carried to an extent by 
no means warranted by prudence. They are 
not confined to the merchant, but the mechaniCf 
and even the farmer, it is much to be regretted, ^ 
occasionally resorts to this mode of obtaining 
loans. It is a practice attended witb great risk, 
and often eventuates in ruin. While one of the | 
parties may, by industry and economy, be in- 
creasing his estate, the imprudence, extra va^^ 
gancjo, or want of jirinciple of the other, may 
plunge him into the abyss of destruction. It 
is therefore indispenwsably necessary, that the 
l^'reatest circimispection should be . observed Ib 
forming cormexions of this kind. It might 
likewise be expedient, positively to limit the 
-amount, beyond which this mutual accommoda- 
tion is, on no pretence whatever, to extend. A 
man should never endorse a note whidi he 
W'OEukl be unable to pay, in ease of the failure of 
the drawer. It is far preferable, to rdy on a 
strict application to business^ conducted on prin* 
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iiples of virtae apnd honour, for success in life, 
than by embarking on the ocean of speculation, 
I to incur the danger of shipwreck to fortune and 
reputation.] 

m 

Of female Servants* 

In that station, it will be impossible for you 
|o avoid tlie company and convet*sation of fe- 
9iale servauUf; and it will be ex])edient, both 
tor your ease and quiet, that you should live 
iupon good terms with them ; giving yourself no 
miperior airs to j>rovoke their pride, or exact- 
pig more observance from them than they are 
li^iUing to pay: but it is a matter of the highest 
eDnsequence for you to avoid all familiaritiea 
|lrith them, either within doors, or without. 
TAey are, generally, persons both meanly bom 
and bred, with very few good qualities, often 
with none at all; wanton, mercenary, rapacious 
and designing. They will make it both their 
study and ambition to ensnare you, affect to do^ 
yott good offices, be ever ready to serve you^ 
seem never to be so well pleased as in your 
jisompany, injure the family to i-egale you, at- 
tempt to seduoe you with smiles, blandishments^ 
and all the stratagems of intriguing hypocrisy. 
If you fail into the snare, the least you can ex- 
pect, is to have your attention taken off your 
busines3, your time lost, your pocket drained, 
and, perhaps, your integrity assailed to gratify 
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their pride or avaricc» in a moFB pivxUgaS man* 
ner tlian you can lionestly afTord. But^ if tliei" 
happen to have a deeper reach tlian ordinarjf 
they will probably aim at your utter undoingf 
by a clandestine marriage : in w]iicb» if ^ heed- 
lingt false pretences^ falser caresseSf and coo* 
tinual importiintties fail, they will talk in a 
higher tone^ take advantage of your fears^ and 
threaten you with a discovery. On all accotintst: 
therefore^ keep yourself out of the reacli of their 
ambuscades: but* if you should be so weak aft 
to suffer yourself to be entangled^ remember 
nothing can happen to you so fatal as to be 
linked to a bosom enemy for life; and that iUl 
your friends and the worlds will forgive yoa! 
any thing* rather than you should shipwreck^ 
your fortune before you are out of the haii>our«j 

Of FdUyw^Jipprentices* 

Your next domestic danger will be from yoor 
fellow*apprentices ^ eveiy one of which, iMesa 
Ikvouredy less diligent, or less honest than your- 
self, will be your enemy ; not openly and above^ 
board, but privately, maliciously, and to accoin* 
plish your disgrace without danger to them- 
selves* Look upon them as spies then ; but ne- 
ver let them know you are on your guard. It! 
is honest policy to use craft with the crafty. 
And the less sui^icion you betray, the more 
easy it will be to prevetit their mischiefs. It is 
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a common artifiee of the guilty, to endeavour to 
seduce the innocent, both because the first ap* 
pear fnore odious in the comparison with the 
lasty and because they hope the crimes of ano- 
ther will help to extenuate their own. What- 
ever, then, are the bad inclinations or practices 
?bf these young profligates, they will endeavour 
''to persuade you to become a party in them, and 
^Will give themselves more pains than their own 
'reformation would cost them, to bring it about. 
[But you are iiow sufficiently warned; and yon 
can neither expect foi^iveness nor pity, if you 
^*o not preserve yourself from the danger. 
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Of Becreations, 



Having now said enough upon the head of 
company, I shall enlarge yet farther on that of 
(recreations. Among which, reading is to be 
li'anked the firet, as not only the most innocent^ 
%ut justly to be esteemed both useful and laud- 
^able. In those leisure hours, therefore, which a 
shop allows, though never till the business in 
hand is done, let books be your companions : 
not such as are merely an amusement, such as 
romances; or deal too much with the imagina-' 
tion, as poetry and jilays; or distract the mind 
'with wrangling altercations, as controversy ; 
but history, especially that of your own country ; 
^travels, I mean such as are to be depended upr 
^m : morals, some little law, and authentic ti*aets 
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on tlie British constitution, Thoii^i yon are not 
to be so smitten with study, as to follow it ta 
the prejudice of your business, there is no ne- 
l^essity for a man of business to be incapable or 
unused to study. While you are youngs there- 
^re, lay in a stock of knowledge ; and, thot^sfh 
prude at first, it will mellow by de^*ees ; aiidf 
when the hurry of advanced life leaves you hq 
leisure for contemplation, you will find your 
memory ^ill assist you almost as well. 

[Reading is here very properly reecnnmended 
as a ppofttable and deliglitful recreation, during 
some of those houra in which business does not 
re4}uire partiaiUar attention. A taste for read- 
ing, wlien judieionsly directed, is invaluable to 
the individual who may possess it ; and no suit* 
able opportunities for its cultivation should be 
pj^rinitted to escape unimproved. The course of 
reading above indicated, is not objectionable as 
fai* as it goes ; but it is by no means suflScicntly 
comprehensive. The exclusion of poetry is like- 
wise too broad and indiscriminate. Such poets, 
for instance, as Milton, Young, Cowper^ Thom- 
son, Campbell, and some others of brilliant gor 
nius and simils^r tone of moral feeling, are sui*ely 
not justly ch^geable with dealing <^ too much 
ivith the imagination." Many of the periodical 
essays whif^ii have sippearj^d in Great Britain, 
$uch as the Spectator, Idler, Tattler, Rambler^ 
&c. might also be read with great advantage. 
The autlior qt the Britiafh Spy had good reason 
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fa* regretting thut the Spectator sliould haw 
fidlen into cooiparative neglect in this country* 
This neglect occasions a great loss to the inter-* 
eats of elegant literature, sound moralsy and so- 
eial happiness. Biography is also an interesting 
utA instructive study. Our political institutions 
confer upon the .citizen» a degree of importance 
unknown under every other form of govern- 

* meiit. Hence the obligation imposed upon him, 
of becoming familiariy acquainted . with his 

h rights and duties. The most efficient plan, un* 

' der Providence, of perpetuating our liberties, 
vrill be to render tite great body of the people 
virtuous and enlightened. The road to distinc- 
tion is open to every individual, to whatever 
class he may happen to belong, who possesses 
^ requisite qualifications for public trusts* 
Lneke, Sidney, Milton, and other powerful ad- 
vocates of civil and religious liberty, are enti* 

f tied to the gratitude of succeeding generations ; 

] but no positions of equal moral elevation, had 
ever been taken in behalf of the species, prior 
to the promulgation of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Of the Constitution of the United. 

^ States, and those of the several states, every 
intelligent citizen must be supposed to have 
some knowledge. The early history of Penn- 
sylvania, might likewise be profitably consult- 
ed, for the beautiful lessons of justice and mer- 
cy which it teaches. For an illustration and de» 
lichee of tlie principles contain^ in the Consti- 
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tution of the Unitod States, the Federalist, a 
work produced by the joint labours of Hamil- 
ton, Madison, and Jay, may be confidently re- 
ferred to as standard authority 6n this subject. 
For a summary view of the different forms of 
government, wbicii have at various periods ex- 
isted in the world, John Adams' defence of the 
Constitutions of the United States, after mak- 
ing some allowance for an undue partiality to 
that of Great Britain, might be referred to as 
containing much useful information. The fare- 
well address of General Washington, should be 
cherished as a legacy of inestimable value, be- 
queathed to us by the Father of his country; 
and, indeed, every thing of a public nature, 
which ever proceeded from his pen, should be 
sought after, as fraught with the counsels of 
wisdom and experience. 

Where libraries are established, as in Phila- 
delphia, for the exelirsive advantage of appren- 
tices, peculiar benefits may reasonably be ex- 
pected to result from them, to this description 
of youtb. They are particularly favoured in 
this respect, compared with tliose who have 
trodden the same path before them. They 
should, therefore, evince their gratitude, by dil- 
igence, in storing their minds with useful know- 
ledge — ^by their decorous deportment in going 
to, and from the library— by a strict observance 
of the rules of the Institution — ^by taking the 
utmost care of the books loaned to them— and 
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kj punctually returning them Mritliin tlie time 
prescribed. When they arrive at years of man- 
hoody and have it in their power to do so^ they 
should further evince this gratitude^ by patron- 
izing^ the institution* for the benefit of those 
who may succeed thera.] 

Of cheap Pkasurfis* 

It is observable, that we connect the idea of 
expense so closely with that of diversion, that 
we hardly reckon those amoi^ our pleasures, 
which we do not pay for« But this is both bad 
reasoning and bad econooiy* The most exqui- 
site, as well as the most innocent of all enjoy- 
ments, are such as cost us least ; reading, fresh 
air, good weatlier, fine landscapes, and the 
beauties of nature. Unbend, therefore, princi- 
pally with these ; they afibrd a very quick rel- 
ish while they last, and leave no remorse when 
over. 

[" Intellectual pleasures/* said the Abbe Cor- 
rea, in one of his lectures on botany, delivered 
in this city, << Intellectual pleasures are those 
for which we pay no tax."] 

Of Fencing and Dancing. 

Fencing and dancing are very fine accom-* 
plishroents for courtiers, and very good exer- 
cises for all ; but are very hnpcrtinent ingredi- 
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ents in the character of a man of business. In 
the first, too little skill only exposes you to the 
nio^e hazard; and too much is perhaps an in- 
ducement to seek quarrels, rather than avoid 
them; the consequences of which are sometimes 
fatal, always dangerous. Leave, then, the sword 
in tlie hands of those that are to live by it ; and, 
as it would be a very ridiculous piece c^ foppery 
in you to wear one, even on a Sunday, there is 
no necessity for your knowing how to use it. 
The last (dancing) can serve only as a recom* 
mendation to women ; and you are always to 
remember you are a tradesman, not a gallant 
or fortune-hunter. 

Of Music. 

Music, which has so much engrossed the at* 
tention of the present age, is another of those 
accomplishments which is totally superfluous in 
such a station as yours; nay, is not only useless, 
but absolutely detrimental ; to have one's head 
filled with crotchets, being a proverbial phrase 
to denote a man beside himself. Frequent not^ 
therefore, operas and concerts ; affect not any 
skill in compositions, or to determine the merit 
of masters ; nor trust yourself to perform on any 
instrument, or keep company with such as make 
music their profession. There is an infatuation 
attends pursuits of this nature, and the moment 
you attach yourself to them, you will decline 
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lath in your credit and fortune. Loss of time 
and increase of expense are the immediate eon- 
sequences : at taverns, you must think it a fa* 
tour if a performer contributes to your enter- 
tainment ; for which you must both defray his 
reckoning, and load yourself and your friends 
ivith benefit tickets ; most of which you must 
pay for out of your own pocket : and what you 
Toiuntarily do for one, wUl be demanded by the 
rest ; whereby you \wlll expose yourself to an 
ffiotnual rent-charge^ and annual ^dicitations. 

Of the Flay 'Borne. 

For the same reason, never be prevailed up- 
on to set your foot behind the scenes at a play- 
house; the creatures to be found there, being 
but so many birds of prey, that hover round 
you, only to devour you. Full of fawning and 
flattery, to win your favour; and insolently rid- 
iculing the cit, the moment your baek is turned. 
Content yourself, then, with putting them to 
their proper use on the stage ; and entertain 
yourself with their humour, out of reach of their 
impertinence. Not that I would be understood 
to recommend a frequent resort to the theatres 
on any terms : on the contrary, visit them but 
rarely, and patronize them never ; at least, till 
they have undergone a very thorough purgation, 
and appear what they ought to be^ the schools 
(£ refined n^anners and unblemished virtue. 
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[What tfae theatre is^ and %vbat it mi^t be if 
otherwise regulated, arc two veiy dlffei-ent 
questions. A gentleman whose acquaintance 
with it in this country, (at least in one of our 
great cities) has been large and intimate, for 
the last ten or fifteen years, bears this testimo- 
ny on the subject: — ^* It happens but very rare- 
ly, indeed, tiiat the entire entei'tainments of the 
evening (play and farce) are witnessed without 
being compelled to hear indelicate allusions^ 
calculated to suffuse the cheek of innocence with 
the blush of shame and mortiiieation ; and which 
would not be tolerated off the stage in genteel 
society. It* may, moreover, be added, that the 
man whose life and conversation strictly entitle 
him to the noble designation of christian, what- 
ever religious denomination he may happen td 
belong to, is never a spectator of scenic exhibi- 
tions."] 

Of Gaming. 

But gaming is the curse that spreads the 
widest, and stieks the closest to the present 
times: all ranks and degrees of people are in- 
fected with it ; it is the livelihood of many, and 
$0 countenanced by all, that it is almost scanda- 
lous to. forbear it, and deemed downright ill 
breeding to expose it. But wherever you are, 
if eanls are called for, let it be a signal for you 
^ take your leave» . Nor let the proposal (|f a 
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triflitig, stake be a bait to induce yoa to set 
down : adventurers heat themselves by play^ as 
cowards do by wine, and he tiiat began timo* 
Tously, may by degrees surpass the whole party 
in rashness and extravagance. Beside^ as ava- 
rice is one of our strongest passions, so nothing 
flatters it more than playv Good success lias an 
almost irresistible charm, and ill prompts us to 
put all to the hazard, to recover our losses : ei- 
ther way, nothing is more infatuating or de- 
structive. 

This is but a faint sketch of the mischiefs 
attending gaming, even upon tlie square : but, 
where it is otherwise, which often happens, as 
numbers have found to their cost, what can save 
the wretched bubble from imminent and inevit- 
able ruin ? Or, who can enumerate the snares, 
the blinds, the lures employed by sharpers, to 
entrap their prey, and ratify the premeditated 
mischief? to be safe, then, keep out of the pos* 
sibility of danger* Strangers, however dazzling 
their appearance, are always to be mistrusted. 
Even persons who prided themselves on their 
birth, rank and fortune, have of late been found 
confederates with these splendid pickpockets. 
And to play with your friends, is an infallible 
receipt to lose them ; for if you plunder them^ 
they will abandon you with resentment; and, if 
they plunder you, they will decline an intei«view 
that must be attendee! with secret ill will, if not 
open reproaches* To avoid all these bazard% 

z 
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play not at all : but^ when you find joiirself giv- 
ing way to the dangerous temptation, by cast- 
ing your eyes on those who live in pomp and 
luxury by these execrable means» let their rot* 
ten reputations, and the contempt always con- 
nected with them, deter you from the detesta- 
ble ambition of making your way to fortune by 
the same infernal road ; Wf if that reflectioii 
proves ineffectual for your preservation, look 
with horror on the numbers of mes^re faces 
that haunt gaming-houses, as ghosts are said to 
do the places where their treasure is buried 
•who earn an infamous livelihood, by being the 
tods and bawds of those very people to whoak 
they owe their ruin, in order to reduce others 
to the like wretchedness* 

[Id this place, it may not perhaps be impro- 
per to say a word or two on the subject of lotte- 
ries ;-^a species of legalized gaming^ which it 
is gratifying to believe, is becoming more and 
more out of credit. Two very injurious conse- 
quences generally result from the purchase of 
lottery tickets. One is pecuniary loss ; the 
chances being greatly against the adventurer ; 
and tlie other, that an unsettled state of mind 
is produced, and an anxiety created hastily to 
become rich. Avoid every thing that dimin- 
ishes your attachment to tlie honest trade or 
profesirion with whieli you are acquainted, and 
that relaxes your assiduity and cheerfulness in 
its pursuit] 
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Of Company TvUh the Ladies. 

I come now to the pleasure of conversing 
with the ladies; which, as inseparable fram our 
constitutions, and yet often productive of very 
extraordinary mischiefs, is neither to be indis- 
creetly indulged, nor wholly restrained. Indeed, 
if a more serious turn was given to their edu- 
cations, if the Roihan Cornelia was made the 
ntodel after which they were to form themselves, 
I would be the first to advise you to devote all 
your leisure hours to the charms of their con- 
iversation. More humanity, more address, more 
^liteness and ingenuity, would be learned in 
ian hour by the influence of their beauty, and 
the force of their example, than for years in the 
blunt and cynical dogmas of the schods : which 
was undoubtedly what the philosopher of old 
meant, when he advised an unpolished fellow to 
sacrifice to the Graces. 

But this is beholding the sex in the most flat- 
tering light: by being early taught to admire 
themselves, they very seldom regard any thing 
else; and you may as well endeavour to set your 
seal upon a bubble, as fix that mercurial spirit 
whicji flies all off in vapour. To visit them only 
for your own amusement, is what they never 
will away with ; and to become the instrument of 
theirs, is to commence slave at once, a|d live 
only to be at their devotion. From that mamentf 
neither your friend, your will, or purse is your 
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own : nay, you must alter your very character^ 
and appear not what you are, but what they 
would have you. Your dress, from thencefor- 
ward, cannot be too fantastical, nor your dis- 
course too vain ; insomuch that one would con- 
elude, not only Venus herself to be born of froth, 
but all her votaries too. 

Presents, pleasures, treats must always be 
your harbingers to bespeak your welcome ; no 
business is so sacred, but must be postponed iq 
compliment to them ; no expense so great, but 
must be incurred to please them ; and no friend- 
ship so dear, but must be sacrificed, when they 
fency it interferes with theirs. 

When, therefore, either by accident or cboicef 
you venture into their insinuating company, con- 
sider them all as syrens, that have fascinatioii 
in their eyes, music on their tongues, and mis- 
*chief in their hearts* Let your correspondence 
with them be only to learn their artifices, un- 
ravel their designs, and caution yourself how 
to avoid them. Or, if your inclination renders 
their society necessary to your happiness, let 
your prudence ciioose for you, not your appe- 
tite ! search out those qualities that will blend 
most kindly with your own, and let domestic 
excellencies outweigh more shining accomplish- 
ments. But of this I shall speak more largely 
towards my conclusion. At present, I shall close 
this topic with observing to you, that, after you 
have deliberately fixed on this choice^ it is of 
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tiie utmolst importance to you to make a cove- 
naDt witii your eyes, as it is beautifully ex- 
pressed in scripture, not to wander after other 
objects of desire and admiration. He tliat once 
quits the anchor of constancy, will be the sport 
rf every wind and tide of passion, for his whole 
life to come. Happiness, as well as charity, 
ought to begin land end at home; and if ever 
you suffer yourself to think with disgust, or 
even indifference, of your wife, your days, from 
that unhappy moment, will lose their relish, 
and your nights theii* tranquillity ; reproaches 
and debates will sadden your meals, and thwart* 
ing measures, perhaps, bring on your ruin. 

[Our worthy author, when speaking of the 
ladies, occasionally uses language, somewhat 
harsh and severe, for one whose general char- 
acter appears to be so amiable. Instead of con- 
sidering them " all as syrens," it should be re- 
membered, that, in all ages, the brightest ex- 
amples of human excellence, have been found 
in the female ranks ; and that, in the present 
day, there are those amongst them whose vir- 
tues entitle them to the distinction of being lin- 
eal descendants of the illustrious daughter of 
Scipio Africanus, w^hose maternal and domestic 
duties are properly appreciated, and who can, 
in pointing to their children, adopt her lan- 
guage — " These are the only jewels of which I 
can boast." The danger to be feared from the 
slightest acquaintance with those of the opposite 
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character cannot well be magnified } 
should be shunned as the pestilence.] 

Of Inconstancy. 

Neither flatter yourself, that you will proceed 
but certain steps in the dangerous patli of im^ 
eonstancy. Once astray, it will be one of the 
most difficult tasks in the world to recoTer the 
right road. So many fallacious prospects wWL 
present themselves before you, so dari£ and in* 
tricate will appear the maze behind you, that^ 
once in, you will be tempted to wander on: and^ 
through variety of adventures, will produce but 
a variety of disappointments, you will still pur^* 
sue the ignis fatuus, till it leads you to destruc- 
tion. 

But, that I may leave no avenue to this fat^ 
labyrinth unguarded, I advise you most earn- 
estly to let all your actions, intimacies and 
amusements, be as unreserved, open and avow- 
ed, as possible. The public eye, though a very 
severe, is a very wholesome monitor ; and many 
a man has been restrained from ill courses, 
merely by knowing he was observed. 

Of Jlasquera^es. 

A masquerade, therefore, however innocent 
it may seem, or however speciously it may be 
defended^ 13. a place you are never to be pre* 
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V^ed upon^ ehiier by your curiosity, or the im^ 
pM*tunities of others, to visit It is making tod 
bold sn experiinertt on human frailty ; and I 
aai convinced, many persons have ventured on 
crimes there, they would otherwise have avoid* 
edy merely because they were unknown. It is 
a noble maxim of the poet. That contempt of 
fane begets contempt of virtue ; and thfei may 
h% added. That to be out of the reach of fame, 
IS to be in the way of vice* 

Of Bone^keeping. 

To proceed : tiiough riding is both an inno- 
lent and manly exercise, and I have formerly 
leoooAracnded it to you, as most fit for you to 
HMluIge yourself in, I have now lived long 
enough to retract a great part of what I ad- 
vanced on that head, and see cause to dissuade 
you from ever keeping a horse ; at least, till 
your circumstances or improved sagacity ren- 
der it allowable, or your health or business ne- 
cessary. And what has induced me to alter my 
opinion, you will find as follows. It is generally 
i^served, that the ancient laudable parsimony 
Gind frugalitjr'of the city are hardly any where 
to be found, and that luxury and expense reign 
m their stead : a very great article of which is 
ftow obviously to be placed to the account of 
riding, and the consequences that are become 
idmost inseparable from i^ The young trades- 
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man is no sooner set up, but be searches Smitb* 
field for a hunter ;. and having heard t^rtaiii 
terms of jockeyship bandied about among his 
eompanionSf exposes himself by using them ab' 
surdlj ; and is cheated ten times over^ before he 
acquires any better skill. The charge of livery- 
stables is now added to tliose of rent, house- 
keepings &e. and opportunities are panted for 
of producing his new equipage, and sharing in 
the, frolics of the age. Seats, palaces,- public 
places, are visited in turn; and, as such expe- 
ditions are presupposed expensive, no article of 
prodigality is spared, nor any exorbitant bill 
taxed, for fear his spirit or ability should be 
called in question. To these succeed horse-races 
and hunting-matches ; whence intemi)eranee in 
drinking is learned at the one, an itch of gam- 
ing at the other, and pride, folly and prodigali- 
ty at both. In consequence of all this, business 
is cramped into one half of the week, that plea- 
sure may be indulged during the rest : and ser- 
vants are entrusted with the management of 
all ; who seldom fail to put in for their share of 
the plunder, and, having their master's secret^ 
in their keeping, are less anxious fur their owiu 
With so many inlets for ruin, is it any wond 
to hear it takes place ; to hear of notes discoini 
ed at a greater premium than the most profi 
ble trade can pay; goods taken up in one shoj 
in order to be pledged at another; and, finaH 
of bills protested, and bankruptcies, with scare 
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e&cts enough remaining to pay for taking out 
the commission? This being the case, as fatal 
experience manifests it is, do not commence 
jockey, till you are sure you can sit firm in 
your saddle, and defy your horse to run away 
with his rider. 

[Horse hire, to those who do not keep a hopfse^ 
may likewise become a serious item of expehse^ 
if frequently incurred by rides into the coumry. 
The sabbath, it is deeply to be regretted, is too 
often shamefully violated in pursuit of gratifica- 
tions of this kind. In addition to the great loss 
and positive injury sustained by those who thus 
ttpend the day set apart by the christian world 
for very different purposes, may likewise fre- 
quently be added, inhumanity to the noble, un« 
complaining animal, injudiciously placed at their 
disposal. Instead of indulging in praetices of 
this kind, be punctual in attending some plaee 
of public worship ; by so doing, much evil wBI 
be avoided, and yon will, at all events, be plac- 
ing yourselves in the way of good. ** Religion,** 
says a great authority, ^* of which the rewards 
are distant, and which is animated only by faith 
and hope, will glide by degrees out of the mind, 
unless it be invigorated and re-impressed by 
external ordinances, by stated calls to worship^ 
an4 the salutary influence of example."} 
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tJ^fvcfper persons to deal vnth* 

From diversions, I now return again to ba*^ 
ainess. And, in the first place, deal with tlmse, 
of the fairest characters, and best establishei 
circumstances: for they can both afford to sd 
better bargains, and afford longer credit; ani 
have too much depending on their conduct, to 
be easily induced to do, or connive at a fraudu- 
-lent action. Nevertheless, to be secure, you 
must put yourself in no maA's power ; for, if 
you neglect your own interest, how can yoi 
complain of infidelity in others ? Besides, thougk 
we should allow there are numbers of men » 
unfeignedly honest, that no consideration couU 
prevail with them to do an immoral thing, how- 
ever covered from observation 5 yet experience 
will teach you, there are many others, .who are 
only the counterfeits of these; who make usedf 
virtue but as a stock in trade, and are ready 
to bring it to market,. the moment there is afl 
opportunity to dispose of it for as much as they 
tUnk it worth* 

r 

Of fair Pr^essiom. 

But, above all, be most cautious of those who 
profess the most ! especially if their advances 
are sudden, extraordinary, or without a plausi- 
ble foundation. Depend upon it, all the com- 
merce of mankind is founded upon mutual in- 
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terest, and, if it is not apparent by what mean^ 
you could deserve all these blandishments, con- 
clude they are artificial ; and keep yourself out 
of danger. For the gilding the pill is not pecu- 
liar to apothecaries ; the same craft prevails 
through every scene of life : and more mischief 
lias been done under the mask of friendsbip, 
Hhan by the most avowed and inveterate enmi- 
ty. In such cases, men are upon their guards 
and, generally speaking, very effectually pro- 
vide for their own security ; but where the heart 
is open, it is assailable, and you are undone 
before you suspected you were in harm's way. 

Of Suspicion. 

But though you are to beware of credulity 
on one hand, you are to beware as much of 
betraying your suspicions on the other : for that 
sets fire to the train at once, and of a doubtful 
friend you may anake a certain enemy. Beside, 
the circumstances that justify your fears may 
make but a very poor figure in evidence ; and 
though you may be perfectly in the right in 
being upon your guard, you will appear as 
much in the wrong in making out a charge 
only from your own apprehensions. 
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Of rash BesBnbnmtt. 

Neither is it safe or prudent to declare opea 
war upon every trifling injury. It is inapossiUe 
to live without suflTering; and if we give way to 
our resentments on all such occasions^ quarrels 
will be, in a manner, the business of our lives. 
On the other hand, if ever, through accident or 
kuman infirmity, you should be the aggressor, 
let it be yuur glory to acknowledge your faulty 
and make instant retribution. 'Next to the merit 
of doing right, is the atoning for what is done 
wrong ; and, in spite of the vulgar notion, tliat 
it is mean to submit, or acknowledge a trespass 
do you esteem it the height of moral gallantry. 
And, if the conquest of one's self is the most 
difficult of all achievements, you will tliink it 
the noblest of all triumphs. Nor let the poYertj 
or impotence of your adversary induce you to 
overlook or despise him ; for the weaker he is^ 
the less courage was required to oppose him ; 
and the more tyranny appears in oppressing 
him, merely because the odds of strength was 
on your side. Beside, the most abject of men 
may be able to ruin the proudest ; and, in tiie , 
Turkish history, you will find a story of a prime 
vizier killed in the divan, by the hand of a com- i 
roon soldier he had aggrieved. Remember, on I 
all occasions, that anger is an impertinent pas- 
sion : if it intrudes while you complain of, or ' 
seek redress for injuries received, truth will be 
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hurt by the medium through in^hieh it is seen ; 
and that will be esteemed prejudice or spleen^ 
which 189 in £actf both truth and evidenee. On 
the other side, if it breaks out when you ar6 
yourself accused^ it argues a sore place is 
touched^ and your very sensibility jHxtcIaims 
youi* guilt. 

Of Camflacency. 
* 

Instead^ therefore^ of seeking quarrels, or 
busbanding debates, endeavour to make friends, 
jf possible, of all you have concerns with« And 
this can be done by no means so effectually as 
by affable and courteous behaviour. I have 
known a bow, a smile, or an obliging expres- 
^n, people a shop with customers. In short, 
00 rhetoric has more fiurce flian a sweet and 
gentle deportment: it will win favour, and 
maintain it ; enforce what is right, and excuse 
what is wrong. 

Let this be the rule of your cimduet in gene* 
ral; and, in particular, when induced to bestow 
a favour, do it, as before hinted, with a frank- 
n^s ihaii shall give it a tenfold value. Or, if 
applied to for what you are obliged to refuse^ 
let it be manifested you are governed by neces- 
sity, not dioice ; and that you share with him 
you 80 refuse, in the pain of the disappointment. 

But there are some persons, that neither a£^ 
fability> nor even obligations ean win : and those 

A a 
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are the covetous and proud : both of which 90% 
ungrateful soils, that yield no returns; one 
thin&ing all but his due ; and the other, either 
laughing in his sleeve at your fodish generosi- 
ty, or fancying it is only meant as a snare, to 
render him your bubble. 

Ikmpen tfMsn to be studied^ 

To study the tempers and dispositions of men, 
will, therefore, be of signal use in your com- 
merce with the world ; both to carry your own 
points, and secure you from the designs of oth- 
ers. In the first of which cases, be sure never 
to solicit a man a^nst bis ruling passion : for, 
to induce a miser to act liber^ly, a coward 
bravely, or a selfish man disinterestedly, ex- 
ceeds all pow^r of persuasion; and you may as 
well hope to reduce all faces to the same simil- 
itMde, as work them to such ends as contradict 
their own. But, nevertheless, all may be made 
serviceable, if managed with dexterity and ad- 
dress : and the miser, in particular, to secure 
his purse from importunities, will give you as . 
much of his time or industry as you please. He 
is willing to be on good terms with his fellow 
creatures, and will purchase their friendship on 
any terms, but that of parting with his money. 
However sordid, therefore, his principles or 
practice, it is not amiss to have such a charac- 
ter among the number of your acquaintance | 
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andy especially in arbitrationSf nobody more de- 
serves your confidence* He will there stickle 
for your interest* as if it was his own ; and 
wrangle obstinately for trifiest that you would 
be ashamed to mention: whence it is odds but 
be procures you better terms than you either 
expected^ or could have Attained by your own 
endeavours. 

, Cfihtir Faces. 

But» to be able to turn all the different in- 
clinations effectual to your own advantagCf I 
would have you (however whimsical or roman- 
tic it may at first appear) to study the esipres- 
sion which the hand of nature has written in 
every face. Men may disguise their actions* 
but not their inclinations ; and, though it is not 
easy to guess by the muscles of the countenance 
what a man will do, it is hardly to be conceal* 
ed .what he wishes to have done. Judge, there- 
fore, of characters by what they are constitu- 
tionally, and what habitually ; that is to say, in 
other words, what they \^'ould be thought, and 
what they reallv are : but principally the last ; 
for* however diligently a man may keep guard 
on his passions, they will sally out sometimes 
in spite of him ; and those escapes are a never- 
failing clue to wind the whole labyrinth of bis 
life. 
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I say flgain» therefore, take jour first impress 
sions cf men from their faces ; and, though it is 
exceeding difficult to lay down rules to inform 
jour judgment, or assist your conjectures, on 
this occasion you hare nothing to do but to make 
the study familiar to you, and you will very 
rarely be mistaken. Observation ^nd experi- 
ence presently unveil the mystery ; and even 
hypocrisy can hardly preserve itself from the 
rigour of your scrutiny. Not that I would ad- 
vise you to be too peremptory in your decisions 
neither; but compare men's faces with their 
actions, and their actions with their faces^ till^ 
by the light naturally reflected from each other, 
you are able to ascertain the truth. Nor is this 
custom alone serviceable in judging of a man 
in the gross : it will likewise help you to deter-* 
mine of every extempore impulse, that, for th6 
time being, governs the heart. Thus, while yoa 
barter, purchase, solicit, or any other way con*' 
tdVf the uncontrolable emotions of the counter 
nance will more infallibly indicate the purpose 
of him you treat with, than any thing he utters, 
and give yon earlier notice to be on your guard. 
But, in order to do this effectually^ your own 
eye most warily watch every motion of his; 
especially when you are delivering what you 
think wQl affect him most : you must, likewise^ 
weigh every hasty syllable he lets fril; for 
these are generally the imbecilities of human 
nature^ as well as the involuntary symptoms in 
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tlie face; and >¥hat deliberate speeches and 
oool reasonings conceal^ these flash out at onee^ 
^without warning, and beyond recall. But, how- 
ever curiously you examine the eye or heart of 
another, it will be to little purpose, unless you 
have art enough to conceal your own : for, you 
may depend upon it, if the net Appears, you 
"^ill lose your game. 

' Of artificial Insensibility, 

Now, the best and nearest way to attain this 
self-continence, is to cultivate an artificial in* 
sensibility of fear, anger, sorrow and any con- 
cern of any sort whatever. He that acutely 
feels either pain or pleasure, cannot help ex- 
pressing it in some way or other; and whoever 
makes the discovery, has the springs of the af- 
fections at his command, and may wind them 
up or let them down at pleasure: whereas he 
that witnesses no sensation of the mind, betrays 
no weakness, and is wholly inaccessible. La- 
bour then indefatigably to subdue your resent- 
ments; for, as you are to bustle through the 
busy world, the mor^ exquisite your sensations 
are, the more frequent and more severe will be 
your pangs. The passioni^ are, like the elements, 
excellent servants, but dreadful masters ; and 
whoever is under their dominion, will have lit- 
tle leisure to do any thing but obey their dic- 
tates. 

A a2 
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Disdmuluticn of Injuries. 

In the partiealar of injuriesi it is above alt 
things necessary sometimesy not only not to re- 
sent theniy but even to dissemble the very feel- 
ing them. Whoever Complains, declares he 
would punish if he bad the power ^ and» from 
that moment, your adversary both thinlLS his 
animosity justifiable, and will do you all the 
mischief possible by way of self*defenee : where- 
as, if you seem ignorant of the ill turn he has 
done you, he concludes himself safe from your 
expostulations or reproaehes, and will believe 
it his interest to behave so as to avoid an ex« 
planation. Again, in wresfling With those that 
have more strength and power than yourself, 
iliough equity is on your side, it is ten to one 
but you are hurt more by contending for re- 
dress, than you suffered by the very grievance 
itself. Remember then the fable of the brazen 
and earthen pots, and keep as far as you can 
from fhe dangerous encounter* Again, I have 
known many a man interpret tiie most inno- 
cent action or expression into an affront, and| 
in the foolish pursuit of what he called justice, 
has lost the best friend he had in the world : 
and, therefore, those forward toi^ues, or peev- 
ish tempers, which rather chuse to vent tlieii' 
present spleen, than make it give place to their 
future convenience, not only k^ep themselves 
in perpetual troubles, but also shut the door 
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against those opportunities which otherwise 
migfht have presented to their advantage. 

Of Irresolution Ofnd Indoknce* 

But^ though you must not let your aetionsbe 
governed by every sudden gust of appetite or 
passion that rises^ you are not^ on the other 
> hand, to deliberate so lazily on every proposal^ 
that you lode the oecasion, whUe you are paus- 
ing whether you shall use it. Some fall into this 
t aguish disease, through doubt^ irresolution and 
t timidity; and others tbraugh downright indo* 
[lenee, flattering themselves that if wind and 
Fttde court them to-day, tliey will do the same 
to-morrow. But nothing is more dangerously 
fattacious ; one moment sometimes offers what 
whole ages miglit be wasted in soUciting in vain. 
If, therefore, such a nice and delicate crisis as 
this should court your acceptance, be bdd ! be 
.vigilant! be resolute! and never sleep till yea 
have made the most of it. There is more rea- 
son . to use economy in the husbanding time^ 
than money, since it is infinitely more valaa- 
I ble ; and he that does not make this the ruling 
maxim of his life, may be said very pertinent* 
ly, to shorten bis days. 
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Ofchokt of OpportHiuties. 

I would further advise you, when you have 
any point to carry which depends on the will 
of another, to ehuse the minute of application 
with all the sagacity you are master of: for 
there is no man living whose temper is so even, 
as not to be sometimes more liable to impres- 
sion than at others. Even contingencies govern 
lis ; we are more inclined to generosity, when 
a prosperous gale has breathed «pon us ; ^nd 
more prone to peevishness and obstinacy, when 
ruffled by perplexities or misfortune- Some 
men are even so irritated by hunger, that, tUl 
they are appeased by a hearty dinner, they are 
inaccessible ; and others so reserved and sullen^ 
that till a bottle or two has thawed their frozen 
humours, tliey have neither eyes, ears, reflec- 
tion, or understanding. Such as these, there- 
fore, are not to be esteemed the same men in 
one mood, as they are in another; and^ if you 
happen to mistake the moment, do not immedi* 
ately give out in despair, but renew the attack, 
till you find the soul open, and apt to reoeive 
what direction you please to give it. 

(ff behaviour to the Choleric* 

At all adventures, never take fire Troni an 
angry man, and oppose fury to fury ; but giv6 
the frenzy way ,• and it will melt into a tame 
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fie«s that you yourself will wonder at From 
being fiery and untraetable^ he will become pli- 
fttit and gentle ; and fearful that^ during his 
transport^ he Ims broken the rules of de<^encj 
sind decorum, he will make a thousand conces«* 
dions to re-establish himself in your good opin- 
I0119 the least of which he would not hare borne 
the mention of before : whereas, if on the first 
provocation, you had flung away with resent* 
ment^ you had not only lost your point, but your 

J interest in the man forever. > 

I [To indulge a spirit of resentment, is unwise 

^and danj^erous. We learn from Hterocles, it 
loras a eommon saying among tlie heathen, that 

\ the wise man bates nobody, but only loves tho 
virtuous*] 

BajhX to deal with those on on^$ own kroeL 

It is best, however, to confine your dealings^ 
' if possible, to such as are pretty near on your 
own level; where dependence may be mutual; 
and no great consequence to be feared from the 
over*bearing humoar of a would-be lion, with* 
out teeth or elaws. But, where such a temper 
happens to meet with large power, carefully 
avoid coming within the reach of it ; such I7- 
ifints delighting in making a prey of their fel* 
low-creatures; [deading their humour as a suf- 
ficient excuse for all manner of mischief, and 
making use of their odds of strengtli to cut oS 
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everj mean of reparation. In the days of Qneca 
Mary, Pbilip, king of Spain, her husband, de- 
manded the guardianship of her heir» if she 
should have one, with <^ertain places of strength, 
to confirm his authority ; offering at the same 
time his bond, to deliver up his trust, in case 
the child died, immediately. But when the 
liouse, out of a false eomjriaisance to the throne, 
Was on the point of concedir%, an unlucky ques- 
tion of Lard Paget^s, Who should put the king's 
bond in suit^ in case he trespassed on the con- 
ditions? turned the tide at once, and the propo- 
sal was rejected, I think unanimously. Publie 
transactions may sometimes be applied to pri- 
vate; never enter into articles, therefore, hot 
where there is a reasonable prospect of recov- 
ering the penalty. 

J^portant Affairs to be managed in Person. 

I farther recommend it to you, as another { 
wholesome rule for your conduct, to manage.all 
your important affairs in person, if possible. 
More deference is generally paid to the princi- 
pal, than to any delegate whatever : nor can 
any other person be either so well instructed 
in your views, or so capable to improve every 
advantage that may arise, as yourself. But, |f 
want of health or any other equal incapaeify 
should prevent your own attendance, rather ne- 
gociate by letter, than by the mouth of another. 
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Tour meaninj^ may be iH understood^ and worse 
delivered : ofience may be taken at omissions 
or additions, of wiiieh you are wholly innocent ; 
your very apologies may be so misrepresented^ 
as tc> inflame, instead of appease ; and you may 
be defeated . in your designs, by a series of 
blunders, more deserving laughter than serious ^ 
and passionate expostulation* But, if ever you ' 
should Itappen to be entangled in such a ridi« 
eulous labyrinth, take it immediatelj^ upon your- 
self to wind your way out. A few minutes con- 
Tersation will clear up the misunderstandings 
bf a year, if there is no rancour at the bottom; 
jTor which reason, never conclude either to your 
friend^s disadvantage, or your own, till you 
^lave had the satisfaction of canvassing the af- 
fair face to face. 

Of Rumours and Tales. 

For the same reason, do not suffer yourself 
to be misled by idle rumours, and gossipping 
tales. Expressions, harmless when first let fall» 
receive their venom from tlie channel through 
w:hich they are conveyed ; and, by ccmcluding 
at second hand, you ai*e governed, not by tho 
fact itself, but by the apprehensions, humours^ 
passions, follies, and even wantonness of other 
people. If then you will give these officious tale<* 
bearers the pleasure of listening to them, let it 
be with a guard upon your hearty not to suffer it 
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to b^ seduced by what perhaps is a downngU 
furgeryt or at least the grossest misrepresentA 
tioti* But weigh well the character of him thai 
qieakSf against his spoken of; the circumstan- 
eea, views, interest of both ; and whatever els€ 
may help you to come at the truths clear of pre- 
judice or disingenuity. 

Of Letters* 

Having advised you to treat by letters rather 
^an message, when hindered by inoonvenien- 
ees from attending in person, I must take a step 
back to caution you to write with the utmofli 
deliberation, seldom without taking copies, and 
never without reading what you have written 
twice or thrice over. Letters are generally pre* 
served, and thence are always at band, as a 
soH of evidenee against you. Tou cannot, there- 
fore, write too cautiously ; I wiD not say am- 
biguously, according to the maxim of TiberiuSf 
who sometimes wrote in that manner to the se- 
nate by design, to ans weir his own corrupt pur- 
poses. In a word, write so as not to deceive 
0th|srs, or expose yourself; with all tlie subUi- 
ty of the .serpent, but the innocence of the dove. 

God only knows whether I shall live to see 
fou set up in the world ; but, if I do not, this 
legacy will be idmost of as much service to youf 
as your fortune, if you resolve to be so mvA 
your own ftiend^ as to regmrd it tm it deserves i 
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([Whenever the subject of e(irres]Miiidence 
produces much exeiteinent, write the hUter 
which relates to it^ and delay forwarding it till 
the next day.] 

Of caution in setting up. 

When, therefore, the term of your indenture 
is expired, and you grow ambitious of appear- 
ing your own master, I advise you, in the most 
earnest and serious manner, to consider it as 
an affair that is to influence your whole future 
»life. Many, by their haste and precipitation in 
this particular, have only hastened their own 
undoing; and, to get rid of a gentle subjection^ 
have rendered themselves tlie perpetual slavea 
cS want and wretchedness. To set up, and mis- 
carry, is like the blast to the blossom ; if it does 
not absolutely kill, it leaves it diseased, and 
the fruit is 1)oth worthless and despised. Hold 
the rein, then, tight on your impatience, and 
examine the ground over and over again^. be- 
fore you start for the prize. It has been ob- 
served, that few or none thrive, who set up the 
moment they are out of the leading-strings, as 
it were : hope has too great an ascendancy at 
that time of lift*, and the stripling is sanguine 
enough to begin where his old master left off. 
But the ship that sets out with all sail and no 
ballast, is sure to turn bottom- upwards : and, 
as I have before more at large laid down^ euri- 

B b 
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oBityf pleasure and expense have so strong aa 
influence upon the inexperienced mind^ that so- 
licitude and application, though the best friends 
H tradesman has^ are dismissed without a hear- 
ing. 

To serve Jirst as Joumeyinaiu 

Would yoU| therefore, be prevailed on to 
tread in tiie same steps that have carried me 
through life with credit to myself, and pros- 
perity to my family, serve a year or two as 
journeyman to the shrewdest and most experi- 
enced person in your profession. You wOI learn 
more dexterity and address in the procuring 
and despatch of business, during that interval, 
than in the whole seven yeai'S you had served 
sdready. It will, beside, give you leisure to look 
round for a proper place to settle in, where 
there is a vacancy in trade that you may hope 
to fill with success ; as, likewise, to select those 
dealers who are likeliest to serve you best on 
one hand, and to ec)urt those customers who are 
the surest pay, and give the largest orders, on 
the other. Or, if you are too weary of servitude 
and dependence to endure it any longer, enter 
into partnersliip with such a one as is above des« 
cribed : and though you may expect be will 
manage so that the contract shall itither incline 
to his advantage, you will be a gainer upon the 
whole : theneeforward, his experience, bis ad- 
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dress and his sagacity will be yours ; and^ for 
the sake of his own interest and eharacter, he 
will be equally vigilant of yours. 

Of greai gents. 

» 

But, if no such opportunity oflfers^ and yoit 
prepare to set out wholly on your own bottom, 
do not incumber yourself with a house of a 
greater rent than the current profits of your 
business will easily pay. Many young begin- 
ners have half undone themselves by want of 
foresight in this one article. Quarter-days are 
clamorous visitants, and their dues must be 
sliced off froHi the capital stock, if the product 
does not swell in proportion to the demand. 
Before, therefore, you attempt the dangerous 
experiment, make the exactest estimate pos* 
sible, of the expenses you may incur, and the 
prospects you have to make the balance even ; 
and rather trade within your compass, than be- 
yond it ; it is easy to enlarge your risk, but not 
to contract it; and, once out of your depth, it 
is great hazard if ever you recover your fimt- 
ing any more. 

It is a plain, but sensible rustic saying, Bat 
your brown bread first: nor is there a better 
rule for a young man's out-set in the world. 
^While you continue single, you may live with- 
in as narrow bounds as you please : and it is 
then you must begin to save, in order to be 
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provided for the moi*e enlarged expense of yoi 
future family. Beside, a plain, frugal life 
then supported most cheerfully ; it is your owi 
choice, it is to be justified on the best and hon*] 
estest of principles of the world ; and you have 
no body's pride to struggle with, or appetites 
to master, but your own. As you advance in 
life and success, it will be expected you should 
give yourself greater indulgence ; and you may 
then be allowed to do it, both reasonably and 
safely. 

[If you wish to escape a great deal of em- 
barrassment, that might otherwise result, what* 
ever may be your income, be sure to live upon 
less. Absolute enjoyment, is much augmented, 
by diminishing our wants. *^ Luxury is artifi- 
cial poverty." An ancient philosopher, in pass- 
ing through a market, where a great variety 
of merchandise was exposed for S£de, exclaim- 
ed, << How many things are there here^ whicli 
{ do not want !'' 

Ofjine Shops. 

Beware, likewise^ of an ostentatious begin- 
nihg; a huge, unwieldly, tawdry sign, and of 
laying out as much to adorn a shop, as to fill it 
There is, here and there, a street in this town, 
where the shops are set out with looking-glas- 
scs,'carvings, gildings, columns, and all the or- 
naments of architecture ; where both masters 
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and men are beaux in their w^y, and make it 
a science to inveigle customers by their dvQi- 
ties, as well as their outside finery : and yet 
Biore younger sons, of good families and for* 
tunes^ from two to ten thousand pounds^ are 
here wrecked by these prodigal stratagems* 
than in half the town beside ; and all for want 
of proper fore-thought in estimating the certain 
issues and the uncertain gains, with proper al- 
lowance for unavoidable lasses^ by some custo- 
mers who cannot pay, and pthers who wOl not ; 
some, who are above the reach of the law, and 
others beneath it And truly, from their wretch** 
ed examples, I have often been induced to eon- 
elade, that young sparks, who set up with a 
large and af&uent fortune, are not in so sure a 
road to thrive, as those who are limited to a 
more scanty pattern. For the first think they 
Bfmy command fortune, and therefore launch in- 
to expenses without fear or wit ; nor believe 
they can be undone till it is too la^ to prevent 
it : whereas the last, by being ever in fear of 
ruin, make use of all their wit, application and 
industiy, to be above the danger ; and hence 
get into such a habit of temperance, solicitude 
and frugality, that no prosperity «an get the 
better of; whence, in process of time, every 
pound becomes a hundred, every hundred a 
thousand, and the labour of one !ife enriches a 
whole family for ages. 

B b ^ 
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Vt^i^^®*^ reoK^vato should be avoided^ 
f alonlated to retard your advaneetnent in busU 
Bess'; tbey depri«p jou of your old custome^^ 
and inerease ttMl dUSeuHies of proeuring new 
pnes,]^ ^ 

Of 8ervaids» 

What next ocpurs to me, ia on the head of 
servants^ who are of much more trnportance^ 
both to your quiet and welfare, tiian you may 
at first imagine. And, by the way, let me pre- 
mise to you -in generiEd,. that .they are but too 
frequently domestic enemies, whose views, de*** 
signs and inclinations are opposite to yoor's ; 
hatinf your authority, despising your person, 
and watehing every opportunity to injure you, 
leven to gratify their malice, in defect of other 
more interesting, mtxtives. Such,« I say, they 
are in general : and you will find all their lit? 
tie eunnmg and dexterity will be employed to 
cheat and imposie upon you ; fur which, in spite 
of your utmost caution, opportunities will not 
be wanting, nor will they fail to improve them. 
Some there are, however, among them, who 
retain their integrity, who consider their mas- 
ter's interest as their own, and who labour as 
indefatigably to serve it« And these, indeed, 
are' diamonds of the first water; nor can their 
endeavours be too cordially accepted, or too 
punctually rewarded. Yet even these are not 
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to be trusted too much with the secret of their 
own strength ; importance of any kind being 
what human frailty is least nbh to bear. 1 do 
not advise you to place an unlimited confidence 
in any, even the most promising : but, above 
ally beware of him who fawns and flatters to 
insinuate into your favour; for they are such» 
whom nature has gifted to' deceive^ and they 
study to make the most of that dangerous tal- 
ent. In my whole life, I never knew any of this 
elass who had any thing else in view ; and they 
have generally such a consummate impudence^ 
that they practise their rogueries while they 
stare you in the face, and ever mean the most 
mischief, when they pretend the most service. 
[The language of complaint is heard on no 
to{HC with more earnestness and frequency^ 
fi:em the mouth of the housekeeper, than on 
that of ^ the worthlessness of servants. When^ 
therefore, you have in your family faithful and 
obliging domestics, let them be properiy valued, 
and treated with the greatest kindness. Per- 
haps, this wortlilessness may frequently be as- 
cribed to the almost entire neglect of literary^ 
moral, and religious instruction, which they un- 
happily experience during their tender years. 
Many of them might with great truth, repeat, 
^he pathetic lines of Richard Savage : 

> — .^-« Ko mother's care 

. Shielded my infant innocence with prayer ; 
No father's guardian hand my youth maintained* 
Cklled forth my virtues, qr from vipp Restrained.'* 
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PcxH* childreiiy whose parents are frequently 
any thing but proper guides and exemplars for 
youth, have weighty claims on the care and at- 
tention of the public, which are seldom regard- 
ed as they ought to be. The seeds of viee shoot 
forth luxuriantly in that soil which is a strang- 
er to moral cultivation. A considerable propor- 
tion, moreover, of those who arc employed in 
this capacity, belong to the greatly injured Af- 
rican race. The interests of these have been 
sadly disregarded by the public, notwithstand- 
ing considerable individual exertion has been 
made to extend to them the benefits of educa- 
tion on the Lancasterian system, at the public 
expense. It is due, not merely to them, but to 
society, that this fatal omission should in future 
be supplied. Whenever, therefore, an opportu- 
nity shall present itself, of contributing to im* 
prove the condition of those, the rights of whose 
ancestors have been outrageously violated by 
the whites, eagerly embrace it as one of the 
only remaining means of liquidating a just debt 
Every good citizen should aid in carrying into 
effect, as for as may be in his power, the injunc- 
tion laid by the framers of our constitution on 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania, no matter 
what may happen to be the colour of tiieir skius 
Educate the poor.^'] 
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Of Famliarity with them. 

Though I would have you treat your seirants 
as your fellow-creatures^ however humble their 
lot, I caution you to avoid all approaches to an 
indecent familiarity with them : for^ to a pro- 
verbf it is accompanied with contempt^ and con* 
tempt never fails to break the neck of obedi- 
ence; those servants that are not kept under a 
proper subjection^ being apter to dispute than 
obey : which, if you would preserve your au- 
fliority, you are not to permit even in the best. 
No doubt it is ridiculous enough to see people 
commanding absurd things to be done, only to 
manifest their power; h\A this is certain, the 
capricious tyrant is better obeyed than the man 
of gentleness and forbearance, who refines too 
mttch on the dictates of his own compassion, 
and suffers himself to be persuaded out of his 
will, because it seems troublesome to his ser^ 
vant to comply with it. Cheeky therefore, the 
first appearance of demur or expostulation in 
one you desire to retain, to prevent subsequent 
animosities ; and turn away him forthwith, who 
is guilty of the same trespass, without the pre^ 
tenee of merit to give a colour to his audacity* 

Trusting tiiem with Secrets. 

Few friends are to be trusted with secrets ; 
servants never, if it is possible to be avoided ; 
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fbr^ once at their mercy, they grow insolent, 
and make no diflSculty to withhold their service, 
when they know you dare not exact it. And 
what a lamentable figure must that family 
make, where subordination is reversed, and 
the master, instead of commanding, is forced 
to obey! 

You are farther to observe, that servants are 
commonly a barren soil in point of gratitude, 
and, however lavishly you scatter your favours, 
seldom think themselves obliged to make any 
return. Like wild beasts, you may bribe them 
for a while, into something like a relenting soft- 
ness; but, upon the first distaste, they return 
to their natural fierceness, and forget they ever 
bad any reason to be thankful. Beside, they 
ever interpret your favours as their due, and, 
though they loudly repine when they are with- 
held, never make acknowledgments when they 
are bestowed. In which conceit, the more lib- 
erality appears on your side, the more sufliden- 
cy breaks out on theirs ; and, immediately on 
being ruffled, bid you provide yourself. 

But, rather than be in a servant's debt, nev- 
er keep one at all ; fbr if, by way of conve* 
nience to yourself, you should run into arrear 
with them, without making them an instant re* 
i}uital, they will take care to doit for you ; and, 
assure yourself, it is no good husbandry, to suf- 
fer them, in any thing, to be their own carvers. 
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Servants not to be oppremdm 

Having proceeded thus far to secure yon 
fram being injured by them, I shall now drop a 
bmt or two on the other side of the question, to 
dissuade you from being the aggressor. In or- 
der tft which, behave to them with mildness 
and affability ; not passionately abusing them^ 
or peevishly caviling with them, to gratify your 
own splenetic humour ; but giving orders with 
decency, and reprehending faults with temper; 
that conviction may wait on the one, and res- 
pect on the other. For nothing more impairs 
authority, than a too frequent, or indiscreet ex- 
eHion of it. If thunder itself was to be contin- 
ual, it would excite no more terror than the 
noise of a mill, and we should sleep in tranquil- 
ity when it roared the loudest. 

Tohe used with Lenity* 

If your domestics fall sick in youp service 
remember you are their patron, as well as their 
master; and let your humantty flow freely for 
their preservation : not only remit their labours^ 
but let them have all the assistance of food and 
physic which the malady requires. 

Again, never let your ears be too curious in 
listening to their conversation. Passages will 
sometimes occur among the best servants, that 
will argue much levity^ and little respect ; yet 
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are void of rancour ; and, as not exp^f^ed to be 
overheard, are not fit for your notice or resentn 
ment. . ' • " i, 

In one word, rather exceed'^yMt* eontiB^ 
with them, than make the least abatement; 
what is a trifle to,you, is of importance to thera^ 
and notliing is more reasonable, thaiy«4o let 
them be gainera, in proportion to the tiioe they 
have spent in your service. As I would advise 
you to keep them close to their business, so I 
recommend it to you, likewise, to indulge them, 
now and then, in certain hours of recreation. 
Their lives, as well asour's,oughtto have their 
intervals of sunshine : it keeps them in temper, 
health and spirits ; and is really their due, in 
equity, though you may, politically, bestow it 
as an act of grace. To conclude on this head, 
if they have any peculiar whims in their devo- 
tions, leave their consciences free : you may 
take what Ct^re you please of their moral con- 
duct, but, in their opinio;)s, they are accounta- 
ble to none but Grod and themselves. 

Of taking Apprentices 

.f 
If you take an apprentice,' do not let the brilto 
of so much money paid down at signing his iti^ 
dentures, or the prospect of a seven yearns ser- 
vice, induce you to accept one of an untoward 
disposition, evil inclinations, or unprincipled in 
virtue and good manners. It is not to be ima- 
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-gined w!ij|t cHsorilcr such wiHnwreate in your 
tsLmilyf and what vexation to yourself. But, for 
^e sake bf good qualities, sob^r education, and 
a tractable, obliging temper, abate in the con- 
sideration. Peace is worth infinitely morejthan 
money, since money cannot purchase it;vand9 
if such a one should fall to your lot, treat him 
more lijce a son than a servant. Remember 
that he is descended from your equal, and that 
he will, one day, be the same himself: nor, 
when that day comes, have occasion to blush at 
reproaches he may justly make, and you will 
be unable to answer. In fine, look back into 
your own life, to recollect what you suffered or 
expected, when in the same circumstance your- 
self; and, looking forward, imagine what sort 
of treatment you would wish a master should 
use to a child of your own. 

Of the dunce tf a Wife. 

I have before promised you to treat more at 
large of your clioice of a wife : it is now a pro- 
per place to make it good. For though this to- 
pic is, at present, much too early for your con- 
sideration, I am willing tlius far to disarm death 
.of. his sting; ^^^* while I yet live, give you the 
i instructions, which, when more seasonable, may 
be out of my power. * 

And first, with regard to marriage itself4 as 

I' a duty to nature and the commonwealth, I can* 
c c 
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not help recomifiending it: but, with regard to 
your own easy pas^ge through life, I am half 
inclined to the contrary. The^ shrewd Mr* Os- 
borne, in his adv^ to his son, is pleased to in- 
sinuate, that it ts the creature of policy only. 

But, if you rather incline to venture on this 
critical state, I charge you to look upon it as a 
point on which your whole happiness and pros- 
perity depend, and make your choice with a 
becoming gravity and concern. I charge you, 
likewise, with equal eaniestness, if, by ill for- 
tune or ill conduct, your affairs should be in ru- 
ins, not to make marriage an expedient to re- 
pair them. 1 4o not know a worse kind of hy- 
pocrisy^ than to draw in the innocent and un- 
suspecting, by false appearances, to make but 
one step from ease and affluence, to all the dis- 
app(»intments, shame and misery, of a broken 
fortune. If, therefore, you must sink, sink alone, 
nor load yourself with the intolerable reflection 
that you have undone a woman who trusted 
you, and entailed misery on your offspring, 
who may have reason to look on you with ab- 
horrence for having cursed them with being. 

Till, therefore, you are m^ only in a thriving 
way yourself, but have a fair prospect that wed- 
lock will, at least, be no incumbrance to your 
fortune, never suffer yourself to think of it at 
all. TJie portions received with wives pay so 
large an interest, by the increase of family ex- 
penses, tliat, in the end, the husband can hard- 
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ly be said to be a gainer. Do not be deceived, 
therefore, with that bait; but build on your 
own bottom ; and calculate your charge as if 
there was no such thing as a fortune to be de- 
pended upon at all. 

Which doncf, proceed in your choice on the 
following rational principles. 

Let her be of a family not vain of their name, 
or title, or antiquity ; those additions, on her 
side, being certain matter of insult to the de- 
fects on yours ; but remarkable for their sim- 
plicity of manners, and integrity of life. Let 
her own character be clear and spotless, and 
all her pride be founded on her innocence. For, 
bowever unjust it is, the blemishes of parents 
are a reproach to the children ; nor can time 
wear it Out, or merit itself efface the remem- 
brance. 

Let her also be alike free from deformity and 
hereditary diseases ; the one being always, and 
the other irften entailed on the breed, an.d wit- 
nessing the father's indiscretion from genera- 
tion to generatiofti 

pOf Beauty. 

NeithH* fix your eye on a celebrated beauty ! 
li is a propertyihard to possess, and harder to 
secure. To such a one, a husband is but an ap- 
pendix: she will not only rule, but tyrannize; 
and the least demur to the nmi capricious of 
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tier faainours9 will be attended wkli tlie keenest 
Qpbraidings and invectives; the most cordial 
repentance that she threw herself away on one 
so insensible to the honour ^e had received* 

Bujt do not, for these reasons, wholly despise 
hanjiony of shape, or elegance of features. Wo- 
men are called the fair sex, and, thereforcy 
some degree of beauty is supposed almost indis- 
pensable. No doubt, it is the first object of de- 
sire, and what greatly contributes to continue 
it fresh and undecaying. It is, likewise, often 
to be derived from the mother to the child ; and, 
therefore, as an accomplishment universally ad- 
mired and coveted, to be esteqned worthy the 
caresses of the wife, as well as the pursuit of 
the libertine for a prey. 

Of Good nature. 

What we call good nature, is -another ingre- 
dient of sueh importance in a matrimonial state, 
that, without it, the concord can never be com- 
plete, or the enjoyment sintje^e. On which ae- > 
count, it is both allowable, and expedient, to 
make some exiieriments bfGDrehand, o^ the 
temper that is to blend or ferment for life with 
your own. If you find it fickle ahd ^averin^ 
she will sometimes storm like Inarfeb, and some- 
times weep like April; not only with eause, but 
for want of it : if slugi^ish and insensible, her i 
whole life will be a dead calm 6i insipidity. 
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without joy for your prosperity, concern for 
your misfortunes, or spirit to assist in prevent- 
ing the one, or forwarding the other. If testy 
and quarrelsome, you will cherish a horoet in 
your bosom, and feel its sting every moment in 
your heart : or, if morose and sullen, your 
dwelling will be melancholy as a charnel-liouse; 
and you will be impatjient for a funeral, though 
almost indifferent whether her's or your own. 
But you must not he too scrupulously exact in 
this scrutiny': there are none of these jewels 
i^ithout flaws, and the very best method of en- 
during their faults, is to remark your own. 

Of a good Manager. 

This, however, bear always in mind, that if 
she is not frugal, if she is not what is called a 
good manager, if she. does not pique herself on 
her knowledge of family affairs, and laying out 
money to the best advantage, let her be ever 
80 sweetly tempered, gracefully made, or cl- 

*^egantly accomplished, she is no wife for a 
tradesman ; and all those otherwise amiable tal- 
ents will but ofi^i just as many ways to ruin. 
I rem(lt|^.er^ on th'e wedding night of an ac- 
quaintanccj^where I was a guest, a motion was 

. made to pass an hour at an old game called 
Pictures and Jlottos: the manner of which is, for 
every person in turn, as he is called, to furnisii 
out a device for the painter, with a short scn- 

c c2 
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tcncto by a way of explanation. The bride be- 
gan it, who addressed herself first to her bus- 
band ; who readily gave for his conceit, j9 yoke 
ofoxeih and for his motto, Let us draw eqtiaUy^ 
Tliis is the only true condition of matrimony ; 
and nothing is more reasonable, tiian that, as 
one has tlie wnhle burden of getting money, the 
other should make economy her principal study, 
in order to preserve it. Iii short, remember 
your mother, who was so exquisitely versed in 
this art, that her dress, her table, and everjr 
other particular appeared rather splendid than 
othenvise, and yet good housewifery was tbe 
foundation of all ^ and her bills, to my certain 
knowledge, were a fourth less than most of her 
neighbours, who had hardly cleanliness or de- 
cency to boast, in return for their awkward 
prodigality. 



Of religious DisposiUoiis, 
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It would not be amiss neither, if she you 
choose, had rather a religious turn, than other- 
wise. Her conduct will be thejnore exemplary, 
her life more rigidly exact, ^he<* authority more 
punctually revered : she will be less ^ leisure 
to follow, and less dis]K>sed to admire uie vani- 
ties that bewitch the rest of her sex.' But if hep 
piety sliould degenerate into superstition op 
enthusiasm, she is, from tliat moment, a lost 
creature ; either the domineering spirit of hafy 
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pride will turn yoar house into an inquisitionf or 
the absurd terrors of a hurt imagination make 
it resemble the cell of a penitent convict. 

CfFortion* 

In the affair of portion^ as^ ^^^^ ^^^ hand, 
your conduct ought to be proVi^^t and wary ; 
so, on the other, it ought to be genteel and no* 
ble. Nothing can be more sordid, than to bar- 
gsun for a wife as you would for a horse, and 
advance or demur in your suit as interest rose 
or fell; and if she you solicit, should betray 
too strong an attachment to the like mercenary 
motives, be assured, she is too selfish to make 
either a fast friend, a decent wife, or a tender 
parent. Fly from such, therefore, the moment 
tlie Smithfield genius breaks out ! But do not 
fly to one who has nothing but beauty, or, if 
you please, affection to recommend her. A fair 
wife with empty pockets, is like a noble house 
without furniture, showy but useless; as an odi- 
ous one, with abundance, resembles fat land in 
the fens, rich, but uninhabitable. Let an agree* 
able person, then*, first invite your affections, 
good qualities fix them, and mutual interest tie 
the indissoluble knot. 

Of the two, though as reasonable happiness 
is the end of life, if your circumstances will 
bear it, rather please your fancy in one you 
like, than sacrifice your domestic peace to the 
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possession of wealth yoQ will nerer be able to 
enjoy. But, if the narrowness of your fortune 
will not allow you such an indulgence, trenkble 
to think of the unavoidalile consequences! for, 
if happiness does not consist in abundance, be 
assured it flies from necessity ; and though the 
protestations of unextinguishable passion make 
a very good figure in poetry, they have very 
little relation to common sense. Beside, thou^ 
many have flattered tliemselves, that, by taking 
a wife out of the arms of affliction, the conde- 
scension, Ibe obligation, wotdd warrant a suit- 
able return of gratitude and affection. I have 
known such as have been miserably disappoint- 
ed. Few minds are strong enough to bear pros- 
perity : is it a wonder, thcrefoie, that it should 
torn a weak woman's brain, and that she should 
make her demands in point of figure, prodigal- 
ity and expense, not according to her own birth, 
fortune, or expectations, but yours ? 

Of poor Relations. 

However, if all this is not suflScicnt to deter 
you from such a choice, at least take care that 
she is not surrounded with hungry rc]ations. 

But take this along with you : there is not a 
peifection, cither of body or mind, to be met 
with in low life, wliich is not to be as easily at- 
tained in high ; and tliis is certain, that a great 
fortune gives no adaraantinc quality to the 
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heart ; and, if opportunity favoursi she who has 
that advantage, and almost every other, may 
be won by address and assiduity, in as little 
time as she who is void of all. 

In my first sketch of this essay, I expatiated, 
I fear, a little too largely, on the means of ren- 
dering your courtship pleasing to the person 
you desire to win. In this, therefore, I shall 
endeavour to be as brief as possible. And in* 
deed, in these cases, nature is the best tutor^ 
and tlie eloquence of unfeigned passion mor6 
persuasive than the most artful strokes of the 
most accomplished orators. 

OfCourtship^ 

There is not, however, any thing more ne*- 
cessary, than so to regulate the progress of this 
insinuating impulse, as to have it thoroughly at 
your command: for, if you give it too large a 
scope, instead of being master of it, it will be 
the master of you ; and you will thenceforward 
lay your weakness so open, and appear so man- 
ifestly in the power of your mistress, that the 
pleasure of tyrannizing will be irresistible, and 
she will exert her sovereignty to the utmost, 
only to gratify her own pride with the barba« 
rous experiment. 

Nor is this the only necessary caution you 
are to observe. As you are to keep as much as 
possible out of her power^ so, on the contrary. 
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you are to endeavour, as much as possible, to 
ensnare her into yours. To which end, |t wiH 
be expedient to make your visits always con- 
tribute to her pleasure. Never be seen but in 
your gayest mood ; be prepared with the most 
entertaining topics of.e^versation ; be furnish- 
ed with some slight, but welcome present : ne- 
ver stay till the spirit of the dialogue is ex- 
hausted ; nay, sometimes take your leave when 
she seems most desirous you sliould stay : nor 
eve^r mention Jove till you are in a mannei* cer- 
tain she is half ripe to make it the first petition 
in her prayers ; and, even then, let it be so 
mixed with raillery, that, in case you have de- 
ceived yourself Iq your conclusions, you may, 
without a blusii, laugh off your own disappoint- 
ment and her triumph together. L* she indi-. ' 
cates that you treat so serious an affair too 
lightly, and appears only displeased that you 
are no deeper enamouripd, the transition is very 
easy to a more passi(mate deportment, and you 
may carry your point by argument^^ assiduities 
and services, though joke and humour failed. 

[" The pleasantest part of a man's life,'? says 
Addison, *^ is generally that which passes in 
courtship, provided his passion be sincere, and 
the party beloved kind, witli discrc^tion. Love, 
desire, hope, and all the pleasing eipotions of 
the soul, rise in the pursuit." But never, from 
thoughtlessness or a^y other cause, let your 
addresses be p^id without a serious determina*i> 
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tioii) that in calse of success in obtaining the 
lady's affections* your hand shall be offered to 
her in nnarria.^e* Any thing short of this^ would 
be unjustifiable trifling.] 

CfyoihT Wedding Day. 

Do not distinguish your wedding day too os- 
tentatiously, nor suffer it to pass away without 
proper marks of acknowledgment. Let it wear 
a sober smile, such as would become your bride 
and you for life ; not be convulsed with riotous 
laughter, that leaves tears in the eyes, and 
heaviness at the heart, as soon as the fit is over. 

Of Complaisance after Marriage. 

Suffer me, likewise, to remind you, that 
thougli most men marry, few live happily; 
which manifestly proves, that there is more art 
necessary to keep tlie affection alive, than pro- 
cure its gratification. 

But,' as this is h point of the highest impor- 
tance, let me advise you to study it as the sci- 
ence of life. . In order to which, do not permit 
yourself to think cheaply of your wife, or ne- 
glect her because you are secure in possession. 
It is impossible but a woman must be grievously 
shf)eked, to see the servile lover transformed at 
once into the tyrant husband. Assure yourself 
there are but very few steps between indiffer- 
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ence, neglect, contempt, and aversion* AnA$ 
therefore, if you have any respect for your own 
repose, let your first transports be moderate; 
and, when over, do not, so much as with a look, 
betray either satiety or repentanee ; but let the 
same cheerfulness appear on your brow, the 
same tenderness in your eyes, the same oblig- 
ing turn in your behaviour, and give her daily 
and hourly proof, if possible, tliatshe is as dear 
to you as ever* Above all things, never let her 
imagine it is a penance to you to stay at bome« 
or that you prefer any company whatever ta 
tier's : but, on the contrary, let her share wilb 
you in all your pleasures, and find frequent op- 
portunities to induce her to think, it will be her 
own fault if she is not the happiest woman in 
the world. By these means, she will not only 
dread to lose your favour, but, from inclination 
and gratitude, endeavour to preserve it. Those 
husbands are fools who think to terrify their 
wives into subjection: for, whatever is yielded 
through compulsion, will be resumed, as soon as 
ever occasion offei's ; and those that restrain the 
unwilling, experience as much trouble to keep 
them in obedience, as pleasure in being obeyed* 
But, if ever this delightful c;alm should be 
ruffled by any little escape of peevishness or 
anger, do not widen the breach with bitter ex- 
pressions, or give way to a dogged sullenness, 
tiat may prolong resentment till it becomes un- 
appeasable. Where frailty is mutual^ offences 
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will be the same ; and so ishould forbearance 
and forgiveness too: love^ like charity^ should 
eover a multitude of sins ; and there is no room 
for malice in the heart which harbours that 
amiable guest. Interpret favourably, then, ev- 
ery incident that provokes your disgust: if 
obliged to complain, do it gently and dispas- 
sionately, and gladly receive the first acknow- 
ledgment as a very sufficient atonement : nor 
vainly and obstinately insist on her submitting 
first. Depend upon it, the most obstinate of the 
two is the most fooHsh ; and it will be for your 
credit, that the odds of wisdom should be on 
your side. To say the truth, no woman would 
marry if she expected to be a slave, and there 
can be no freedom where there is no will : in 
all trifling matters, then, leave her to her own 
discretion ; it will be of advantage to you on 
more important occasions ; and she will cheer- 
fully forbear interfering in your province, if she 
finds herself undisturbed in her own* 

As to what remains, have but qjie table, on^ 
purse, and one bed : either aepara^, will be vlU' 
tended with separate interests ; and there can- 
not be too many ties to strengthen an union, 

. which, though calculated to last for life, is of 
such a cobweb kind, as often to wear out before^ 

^the honey-moon. 

I conclude, on these domestic articles, with 
advising you, to be modest in the furniture of 
your house, and not over curious in your bills 

od 

I 
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of fare. Let there be always such plenty, that 
if any accidental guest drop in, you need not 
blush or apologize tor his entertainment ; but 
no superfluity at your own board, or wa&rt;e at 
your servants*. Even when you entertain, 
wliich I hope will be as seldom as possible, di^ 
not swell out the pride of a day to such an ex- 
orbitant size, as to make a reduction of your 
expenses necessary for a month to come : but 
remember your whole life ought to be of a 
piece ; and that, though you were to entertain 
a lord, a tradesman must defray the charge. 
Neitlier think it beneath you to be your own 
caterer: it will save you many a pound at the i 
year's end, and your kitchen Will be much bet- | 
ter supplied info the bargain. 

A maxim of the same prudent nature, is, to ; 
go to market always with ready money : fov 
whoever runs in debt for provisions, had better 
borrow at ten per cent, and will find it easier 
to balance his accompts. 

To which may be added, that idle profusion 
only excites envy in your inferiors, hatred in 
your equals, and indignation in your superiors^ 
who are, moreover, apt to think every extraor- 
dinary item in your banquet, is made an arti- 
cle in their bill; and, therefore, will incline^ 
with a certain witty duke, to deal with one w^ho 
scarce affords iiimself necessaries, and dine 
"With you. 

■ . i 
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Of Education of Children* 

As to what concerns the edueation of your 
cluldren^ recollect your own ; recollect the pre- 
cepts I here present you with, for the conduct 
of your future life, and you cannot be at a loss 
to render them wise, honest, and thriving men. 
First, take care of their health; then, their 
morals ; and, finally, of their making their way 
successfidly through the world. Under which 
last head, I recommend it to you, in the most 
earnest manner, not only to make them sclio- 
lars, or even gentlemen, in case your fortune 
will afford the means, but men of business too. 
It is the suqest way to preserve an estate when 
got, to amass together money enough to pur- 
chase one, or keep the wolf of poverty from the 
door, in. case of misfortunes. How many de- 
scendants of eminent citizens have I seen un- 
done, through a neglect of this rule? who, set 
up early in polite life, have been even ashamed 
of their origin, and would, if possible, have dis- 
owned their fathers, to whose indulgence and 
appIicatlDn they owed the very means of living 
idly ^nd prodigally ; the only title they had to 
be ranked among the gentry ! 

Of Politics* 

I shall close all, with two important hints, 
wfaicb^ as more fitted for the consideratitm of 
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yoor riper jewBf I haye purposely reserved tav 
the last. In England, it is impossible for a m{in» 
who has a vote to give, not to have some con- 
cern in publio affairs. The talk of the times# 
the very news of the day^ wHl msdce him a par- 
ty^ whether he will or no. In your own defencet 
then, and even to preserve yourself from the 
fallacies of interested men, make yourself ac- 
quainted with the history of the Britisb consti- 
tution in general, ahd that of your own times 
in particular : the right of the citiBcn, the priv- 
ilege of parliament, tihe power of the crown, the 
pretences of patriots, and the designs of minis- 
ters ; the rise, growth, extent wd importance 
of our commerce; the eitpediency of taxes; 
the danger of a military force, and the real 
views of all the different paiiies that have 
worked the nation into its present fermeiit. But 
make this your amusement, not your business; 
that, when you are called upon to name your 
representative in parliament, you may be ajde 
to judge for yourself of the virtue or ability ^ 
the candidate ; explain the services you expect 
from him; and, if need be, furnish out A test to 
know how far he may be depended upon, to en- 
force privileges, redress grievances, and stand 
in the gap between the encroachments of pow- 
er, however disguised, and the liberties and 
properties of a defenceless peojde. But I charge 
you, upon my blessing, to wear the badge of no 
party whatever. Be assured) it is a badge of 
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stavery^ smd, under the pretence of procuring 
you. esteem and confidence, iMlU i*ender you un- 
worthy of both. To be free, is to ' be indepen* 
dent: and, if you. would continue so, consult 
your own conscience, and act only according to 
its dictate. Despise flattery on one side, disdain 
eorruptton on the others and let the venal of all 
ranks know, that your traffic is not in infamy, 
nor your gains the wages of corruption. 

[Party excitement is more frequently wit- 
nea^i^d under free governments, such as ours, 
tiian where less power has been retained by 
the people. TJiis is one of those evils, which 
appears, constituted as we are, almost necessa- 
rily to result from the unrestrained enjoyment 
of a great and positive good. Be cautious, 
therefore, of going all lengths with any party; 
for, unless the superhuman quality of perfec- 
tion can be ascribed to party, it must some- 
times be wrong. << In choosing men who are to 
discharge the highest offices," we are told by 
St. Bernard, <^ the safest conduct t» to take the 
man who goes out of his way in order to decline, 
and not tiie man who intrudes boldly for it.'*] 

* 

OfJldigim* 

Religion, with which I conclude, I would 
have you both usefully reverence, and devoutly 
practise $ but not as the hypocrites do, as a sort 
iof commutation with the world for living like si 

D d 2 
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aifinib^ly and preying upon your fellow crea^ 
tares. God is a spirit; worship him^ then^ in 
qiirit and truth; not with unmeaning jargon, 
and ostentatious ceremonies* Come before him 
with the ineense of an innocent and virtuous 
life, and, wherever you address him, either 
with prayer or praise, he will not be slow to 
hear, or backward to accept the grateful offer- 
ing. As to believe you are always within tlie 
reach, and under the care of his providence, is 
an everlasting source of comfort ; so to remem- 
ber you are ever in his eye, and that all your 
actions, words and thoughts, are registered be- 
fore hiin, will preserve you sinless, thougli sur- 
rounded with temptations. 

Finally, though I would have you consider 
the present life as a state of probation, and the 
future as the certain rectifier and rewarder of 
all the good and evil committed here ; yet live 
) innocently, live honestly, live usefully, if possi- 
ble, apart of that interesting consideration. 
Men discharge Iheir duty to the world, who 
act uprightly, whatever is their motive: but 
they are best acquitted to themselves, who lore 
and practise virtue for its own divine perfec- 
tions. 
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